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TERMS OF SALE 





Please read carefully, as there are changes in our terms which affect all buyers 
This is a public auction and mail bid sale conducted by a licensed and bonded auctioneer. The auctioneer reserves the 
right to open bidding on each lot at a reasonable price, usually 5-10% over the second highest mail bid, and at his 
sole discretion may set bidding increments and vary these increments as he deems the occasion requires. 


All lots will be sold to the highest bidder as determined by the auctioneer. Mail bids will be executed by 
Numismatic Fine Arts and must be submitted in even dollar amounts only. In case of identical bids, the lots will be 
awarded to the earliest bidder. A mail bid has priority over an identical floor bid. 


In the event of any dispute during floor bidding, the auctioneer shall have the right to re-open the bidding or recall 
the lot and put it up for sale again. In the case of a catalogue error, the auctioneer will announce the correction and 
will sell the lot subject to those changes. Lots will be sold in their numbered sequence unless the auctioneer directs 
otherwise. ALL FLOOR SALES ARE FINAL. 


All coins in this catalogue are unconditionally guaranteed to be genuine and as described, Claims to the contrary must 
be made in writing to Numismatic Fine Arts within five days after receipt of the coins. The parties would then agree 
to submit any claims (except for non-payment for items purchased) to binding arbitration under the rules of the 
American Arbitration Association then in effect. Judgment may thereupon be entered on any award in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, 


Grading, which is subjective, and other adjectival descriptions are the opinion of the cataloguer, and no warranty Is 
expressed or implied, since they can and do vary among experts. 


No lots may be returned by floor buyers except for reasons of authenticity. No lot may be returned by mail bidders 
without advance written permission of Numismatic Fine Arts, and any such request must be made within five days 
after delivery of the lots. 


Bids cannot be accepted from those under eighteen (18) years of age without the written consent of parents guaran- 
teeing payment. Bids made on behalf of corporations must be personally guaranteed by one or more of the princi- 


pals. 


A BUYER'S PREMIUM OF 10% ON EACH LOT WILL BE ADDED TO THE PURCHASE PRICE AND INCLUDED ON 
ALL INVOICES. 


All sales are strictly for cash in United States dollars, drawn on a United States bank. All lots delivered in the state 
of California are subject to the appropriate local and state sales taxes, which will be added to the invoices, unless a 
resale permit or exemption certificate is on file with Numismatic Fine Arts prior to the auction. 


Shipping is at the expense and risk of the buyer. Handling, insurance and registration charges will be added to 
invoices for lots to be delivered by mail. 


Payment must be made promptly and is due on receipt of invoice or notification that bids are successful. Any lot 
not paid within 30 days of the auction date will be subject to a service and collection charge of 1% per month (12% 
per annum). Title does not pass until lots are paid in full. Numismatic Fine Arts reserves the right to maintain 
possession of all lots and to require full payment before delivery is made. The buyer is responsible for attorney and 
other judicial fees and expenses involved in collection of any overdue debt. 


Bidders unknown to us must establish references prior to the auction, and must deposit 25% of the bids submitted. 
This deposit will be applied to successful bids, with overage refunded and any difference billed. 


It is the responsibility of the buyers to comply with foreign customs or other regulations. We decline all respon- 
sibility for any consequences arising from contravention of such regulations. Errors in bidding are the sole respon- 
sibility of the bidders, and we strongly suggest that mail bidders check their bid sheets carefully. 


The prices on the enclosed sheet are estimates based on recent international market prices. These are not limits ot 
reserves but are intended as a guide for bidders. The auctioneer reserves the right to refuse any bids which are less 
the 60% of the published estimates provided with the catalogue. 


BIDDING IN THIS AUCTION CONSTITUTES FULL ACCEPTANCE BY THE BIDDER OF THE FOREGOING TERMS OF 
SALE. 
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HISPANIA 


Circa 133-100 B.C., silver denarius (4.16 gm). Bearded male head 
right, wearing bead necklace.*N(Bon) behind, dotted border/ 
¥fMAN(Bolskan), horseman in pilos and trousers charging right 
with couched spear, linear border. Guadan, La moneda thérica, 2nd 
ed. (Madrid, 1980), 587. Dembski, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Wien, Miinzkabinett. Katalog der antiken Miinzen. A. Griechen. 
!. Hispanien und die rémischen Provinzen Galliens (Vienna, 
1979), 179ff. Superb. 


GAUL 


Massalia 
Circa 200 B.C., silver drachm (2.57 gm). Laureate head of 


Artemis right, wearing triple pendant earring and bead necklace, 
bow and quiver over far shoulder, dotted border/MAZZA above, 
AIHTQN in exergue, lion walking right, A in right field, linear 
border. De la Tour, Atlas de monnaies gauloises (Paris, 1892), 
944, Extremely fine. 


ETRURIA 


Populonia 


211-209 B.C. (?), gold 25 units (1.35 gm). Young head right, 
wearing choker, mark of value XXV behind, annular border/Blank. 
SNG ANS 4-5, same obverse die. Thomsen, Early Roman Coinage 
I (Copenhagen, 1957), p. 183, 2. About extremely fine. 


Ex Glendining sale, 15 June 1977, lot 139. Various 
commentators have connected the Populonia gold issues with the 
Second Punic War. The slightly less rare lion's head gold comes 
in denominations of 50, 25, and 12 1/2 units, while the series 
with divine heads comes in 50, 25, and 10 units (Thomsen, p. 
182). The lion's head gold has been found in a hoard with silver 
struck for the Second Punic War, and the weight standard, with a 
theoretical unit of 0.56 gm, is the same as that of the Roman 
Mars/Eagle gold issued 211-209 B.C., although the actual 
denominations are different (R.F. Sutton, "The Populonia gold 
coinage and the Second Punic War," AIIN 22 suppl., p. 203 with 
note 23). These gold coinages probably helped to finance naval 
preparations for the Second Punic War (Crawford, Coinage and 
Money under the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1985), p. 70). The 
precise relation between the two Populonia gold issues has not 
been e plored. 


CAMPANIA 


Cales 
4. Circa 280-268 B.C., silver nomos (7.30 gm). Head of Athena 
right, wearing bead necklace and laureate and crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with pentagram on bowl, wing symbol 
behind neck/CALENO in exergue, fast biga driven left by Nike. 
Sambon, Les monnaies antiques de I'Italie (Paris, 1903), 895. 
Nearly extremely fine. 


Neapolis 

5. — Circa 320-305/300 B.C., silver nomos (7.27 gm). Head of nymph 
Parthenope right, wearing triple pendant earring and band round 
hair, three dolphins around, dotted border/[NEONMOJAITH{[£] in 
exergue, androcephalic bull walking right, above Nike flying 
right to crown him, Al under bull's belly, OE in right field. 


Tarentum 


6.  Cirea 380-345 B.C., silver nomos (7.89 gm). Nude, helmeted 
horseman left, holding spear and round shield, A under horse's 
belly/TAPA-—X, nude Taras astride dolphin leaping left over line 
of waves, holding trident over right shoulder and resting left 
hand on dolphin's back, K under dolphin. SNG ANS 932, same 
obverse die. Vlasto 444, same obverse die. Superb. 


7. Circa 272-235 B.C., silver nomos (6.29 gm). Nude jockey on 
horseback left, leaning forward to crown mount, LY in upper 
right field, AYKI/NOXY under horse's belly/TA—PA[Z], nude Taras 
astride dolphin left, brandishing trident with right hand, 
chlamys draped over extended left arm, owl standing left in 
right field. SNG ANS 1166, same dies. Vlasto 836-841. 

Good extremely fine. 


8. 235-228 B.C., silver nomos (6.36 gm). Jockey leaning back on 
horse running right, below horse LQ between horns of bucranium 
and [| LQMYPIQN]/T-APAY, nude Taras astride dolphin left, 
holding hippocamp in right hand and trident in left, in right field 
Pan head left above EI. SNG ANS 1246-1248. Vlasto 940-941. 

Rare. Superb. 
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9. 


10. 


235-228 B.C., silver nomos (6.33 gm). Nude boy jockey 
crowning stationary mount who lifts off foreleg, A in left 
field, in right field, ®[AO/KAHC under horse/TA—PA, nude 
Taras astride dolphin left, holding rhyton in right hand and 
trident in left, two loutrophoroi in right field. SNG ANS 1254. 
Vlasto 950-953. Good extremely fine. 


235-228 B.C., silver nomos (6.50 gm). Armored horseman riding 
right, torso and head facing, right arm extended_behind him to 
receive Nike who flies right to crown him,€"in left field, 
{|KAAAIKPATHS] under horse/TAPA®, nude Taras astride dolphin 
left, holding Nike who crowns him in right hand and trident in 
left, Nin right field. SNG ANS 1260-1262. Vlasto 963-970. 
Scarce. Extremely fine. 


Ex Myers auction, 6 December 1973, lot 20. 


Campano-Tarentine 


ita 


Circa 281-228 B.C., silver nomos (7.71 gm). Head of Satyra left, 
wearing pendant earring and broad diadem/Nude boy jockey on 
horseback right, crowning mount, ®I in right field, TA over 
dolphin right under horse's belly. SNG ANS 1284-1285. Vlasto 
1009-1011. Extremely fine. 


LUCANIA 


Metapontum 


12: 


Circa 520-510 B.C., silver stater (6.83 gm). META on right, 
barley ear, border of dots between concentric circles/Incuse 
barley ear, incuse border scored by radiating lines. Noe, The 
Coinage of Metapontum, parts I and Il, NNM 32 and 47, revised 
second edition (New York, 1984), close to 112. Extremely fine. 


Circa 330 B.C., gold drachm (2.62 gm). NIKA, head of Nike 
three-quarters right, wearing bead necklace, dotted border/ 
METATION, barley ear with leaf on right. Jenkins, BMQ XXVII 
(1963), p. 23f, pl. iil, 1, same dies=Kraay-Hirmer 245 (obverse 
only illustrated). Rare. Extremely fine. 


The rare gold drachms of Metapontum have been associated with 
the Italian campaigns of Alexander the Molossian, which elicited 


14. 


a major gold coinage at Tarentum. The gold drachm has been 
described as a metrological equivalent of a third silver stater, but 
this is hardly likely to remain the last word; and it is troubling 
that the weight does not relate to the system of denominations 
produced at Tarentum for Alexander. The inscription NIKA 
names the goddess who appears on the obverse. 


214-207 B.C., silver half shekel (3.64 gm). Head of Athena 
right, wearing wire necklace and crested Corinthian helmet/ 
META, barley ear with leaf on right, owl flying right above. 
E.S.G. Robinson, "Carthaginian and other South Italian coinages 
of the Second Punic War," NC 1964, p. 50, 3, pl. vi, 6. SNG 
ANS 550. Extremely fine. 


The mint of Metapontum ceased production after the Pyrrhic 
War but reopened during the Second Punic War, when the city 
coined to support the Carthaginian war effort. A single issue 
with identical types was also minted at Metapontum in the name 
of the Lucani. 


Sybaris 


['S. 


530-510 B.C., silver stater (7.80 gm). VM in exergue, bull 
standing with head reverted on exergual line of dots between 
parallel lines, border of dots between concentric circles/Same 
type, reversed and incused, the border and exergual line incuse 
with dentate pattern. SNG ANS 828-842. Extremely fine. 


Thurium 


16. 


Circa 285-280 B.C., silver nomos (7.94 gm). Head of Athena 
right, wearing pendant earring, bead necklace, and crested Attic 
helmet ornamented with Scylla right, throwing rock, AA/ behind 
neck, tip of crest curling under neck truncation/ OOYPIQN, bull 
charging right, caduceus in exergue. SNG ANS 1088, same 
obverse die. Unusually broad flan. Extremely fine. 





Velia 


17. 


Circa 330 B.C., silver nomos (7.62 gm). Head of Athena right in 
crested Attic helmet ornamented with griffin, © behind neck/ 
YEAETQN, lion walking right, ® above, O below. Cf. SNG ANS 
1299-1301 (obverse) and 1308 (reverse). 

Attractive style. About very fine. 


Circa 330-320 B.C., silver nomos (7.57 gm). Head of Athena 
right, wearing crested Attic helmet ornamented with griffin on 
bowl, A behind neck/[YJEAHTQN, lion walking right, owl 
standing right above, A under lion's belly. Cf. SNG ANS 1310 
(Athena head left) and 1311 (reverse symbols partly obliterated, 
but probably this issue). 

Obverse struck from rusty die. Extremely fine. 


Circa 300-280 B.C., silver nomos (7.42 gm). Head of Athena 
left, wearing crested Phrygian helmet ornamented with cen- 
taur, ME behind neck/YEAHTQN, lion feeding left, A above, >E 
below. SNG ANS 1325, same dies. Good very fine. 


BRUTTIUM 


The Bruttii 


20. 


Circa 215 B.C., silver drachm (5.03 gm). Diademed and draped 
bust of Nike right, wearing pendant earring and bead necklace, 
cornucopiae behind, dotted border/BPETTIQN, young Dionysus 
standing three-quarters right, head left, chlamys over left arm, 
crowning himself with right hand and holding sceptre in left, 
thymiaterion over B in left field, dotted border. Scheu, "Silver 
and gold coins of the Bruttians," NC 1962, S31, pl. v, 11, same 
obverse die. Extremely fine. 


Caulonia 


21 


Circa 520 B.C., silver stater (8.29 gm). KAVTf, nude Apollo 
striding right on dotted exergual line, brandishing lustral branch 
in right hand and holding running daimon on left, in right field 
stag with reverted head standing right on separate dotted ground 
line, dot and cable border/Same type, reversed and incused, the 
lustral branch and stag's horns in relief, the daimon outlined in 
relief, incuse border with dentate pattern. Noe, The Coinage of 
Caulonia, NS 9 (New York, 1958), 12, same dies. 

A lovely specimen. Superb. 


Delphic Apollo was worshipped at Caulonia as oecist, and it is 
in this capacity that he was represented on the city's coinage. 
The type refers to the legend of Apollo taking possession of 
Delphi by killing the serpent Python, and then travelling to the 
Vale of Tempe in Thessaly for purification. The small running 


figure is the god's messenger who, while announcing Apollo's 


return to Delphi, carries laurel branches to purify the sanctuary. 
It is interesting that the name of Caulonia was originally Aulonia, 


from avrov, which means valley or gorge and was specially 


applied to the Vale of Tempe. 


Croton 


919 ] 
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Circa 460 B.C., silver stater (7.77 gm).04? upward on right, 
tripod-lebes on triple exergual line consisting of raised line 
above incuse line above row of dots, crab in left field, raised 
dotted border/TO4? downward in left field, incuse tripod-lebes 
on incuse exergual line, incised dolphin in right field, incuse 
border. SNG ANS 281, same dies. Extremely fine. 


Circa 420-390 B.C., silver nomos (7.63 gm). Head of Hera 
Lacinia three-quarters right, wearing stephane, A in right field, 
dotted border/KPOT® on left, young Heracles reclining left on 
rock draped with lion skin, holding cup over tripod in right hand, 
club and bow above MA in left field. Hill, Ward Collection, p. 
17, 107, this coin. SNG ANS 382, same dies. 

Rare. Very fine plus. 


Ex Metropolitan Museum of Art (Sotheby sale, Zurich, 4-5 
April 1973, lot 81); John Ward collection; Sir Edward Bunbury 
collection (Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sale, 15 June 1896, lot 
218). Kraay (ACGC, p. 196) refers to the Crotoniate nomoi with 
facing heads as special issues. Though he does not suggest a 
specific occasion for their production, the general context was 
the conflict between the Greek colonists of Magna Graecia and 
the native Oscan tribes. Hera appears on the obverse as the 
chief divinity of Croton. Her internationally renowned sanctuary 
on the nearby Lacinian promontory housed important paintings 
by the celebrated artist Zeuxis, who was noted especially for the 
beauty of his female subjects. It has been suggested that the Hera 
Lacinia coin type may derive from one of these paintings; at any 
rate it was the most influential facing head on South Italian 
coinage, with imitations at Pandosia, Hyria, and Fenseris. 
Heracles, who reposes on the reverse, was supposed to have 


founded Croton in the course of his labors. The pictorial space 


of this delightful little scene shows the influence of painting, 
while the actual pose closely approximates that of the reclining 
"Theseus" from the east pediment of the Parthenon (Holloway, 
Art and Coinage in Magna Graecia (Bellinzona, 1978), pp. 59, 
60). 


Locri Epizephyrii 


24. 


Circa 300 B.C., silver nomos (7.63 gm). Laureate head of Zeus 
right,F Y behind, dotted border/A-—[O]—K—P-—Q-N, eagle with 
spread wings perched left on dead hare, A on eagle's head, dotted 
border. SNG Lloyd 642, same dies. Very fine plus. 


Bx Lew 13(1975);) 1lob3s: 





Mesma 


25. 


Circa 350-300 B.C., silver stater (8.57 gm). Pegasus flying 

left/Head of Athena left in Corinthian helmet, M under neck 

truncation. SNG ANS S590=SNG Berry 783, same obverse die. 
Extremely fine. 


Rhegium 


26. 


followed by Herzfelder, 
founder Jocastus, son of King Aeolus of the Lipari Islands, who 


Circa 425-420 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.22 gm). Facing lion's 
head, olive sprig on left, on right a tiny rabbit running right 
[mostly off the flan in this specimen], dotted border/REC—IN 
O/C, Jocastus enthroned left, holding patera in right hand and 
bent staff (?) in left, swan left under throne, olive wreath 
border. Herzfelder, Les monnaies d‘argent de Rhegion (Paris, 
1957), 55a (D42/R45), this coin. 

Very rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex NFA II (1976), lot 32; Gillet collection; Jameson collection 
I, 455; Mirabaud collection. The tiny rabbit of the obverse is 
probably borrowed from Messana’s coinage. The seated figure 
on the reverse presents problems of interpretation, because in 
the course of the series his iconography varies: usually he is a 
bearded, mature man, but sometimes a beardless youth. Six, 
identified him as the heroized civic 


died as the result of a snake bite and whose tomb became the 
site of the joint Chalcidian-Messanian colony of Rhegium. Other 
interpretations are cited by Herzfelder, p. 19. 


Circa 387 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.64 gm). Facing lion's 
head, dotted border/[PHITINON], laureate head of Apollo right, 
olive sprig behind. Cf. Herzfelder 104 (D62/R89), probably same 
obverse die, and reverse die of comparable style but unpublished. 
Exceptional style and a lovely example. Very rare. 

Good extremely fine. 


The reverse die is one not recorded by Herzfelder, but it is close 
in style to his R89 and probably from the hand of the same 
engraver. Points of comparison include the fine texture of the 
hair and its arrangement on the crown of the head; the facial 
features generally; the Venus rings on the neck and the "serifs" at 
both sides of the truncation; and the olive leaf that bends to 
touch the back of the neck. This is one of the last dies to be used 
before the introduction of the short-lived Apollo head left with 
flowing hair. 


SICILY 


Agrigentum 


28. 


Circa 480-450 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.18 gm). AKRAC- 
AN TOR (latter part retrograde), eagle with closed wings 
standing left/Crab with facing panther's head suggested on back 
of shell. Boston 223, this coin. Cf. SNG ANS 975, similar 
reverse style. Good extremely fine. 


Ex NFA VIII (1980), lot 16; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


213-210 B.C., silver half shekel (3.52 gm). Laureate head of Zeus 
right, dotted border/AKPATAN-TINQN around, eagle with 
spread wings standing three-quarters right, E in right field, 
linear border. Burnett, "The Enna hoard and the silver coinage of 
the Syracusan democracy,” SNR 62 (1983), p. 6, 10, pl. 1, same 
obverse die. Rare. Superb. 


Half and quarter shekels were produced at Agrigentum during 
Himilco’s occupation of the city in the course of the Second Punic 
War (see also lot 79). 


Camarina 


30. 


Circa 415-405 B.C., silver didrachm (8.65 gm). KAMA-P-INAIO- 
M, nymph Camarina seated right on swan flying left, holding 
billowing veil above her head, which faces left, two fish in 
field/TMA-—PI- (retrograde), horned head of river god Hipparis 
left, flanked by two fish. Westermark and Jenkins, The Coinage 
of Camarina, RNS Special Publication 9 (London, 1980) 164 
(O6/R4), same dies. 

Extremely rare. About extremely fine 


This delightful head of Hipparis is characterized by a witty 
treatment of the horns, which develop out of a row of evenly 
spaced curls that purl like waves along the top of the head. The 
die is the prototype for a small series of didrachms placed by 
Westermark and Jenkins near the end of their period 3, c. 405 
B.C. They attribute this die—and also the beautifully balanced 
obverse—to an anonymous artist they call ""Drachm Engraver I" 
(see p. 84). But the present cataloguer recognizes the same hand 
rather in dies RI of the hemidrachm 169 (pl. 30) and R12 of 
tetradrachm 144, both assigned by the authors to "Drachm 
Engraver II" (p. 85). In either case we should not allow the 
rather colorless nomenclature to obscure the charming and 
distinctly individual style of a real master. 





Gela 


Ln 
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Circa 480/475 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.04 gm). Slow 
quadriga driven right by bearded charioteer, above Nike flying 
right to crown horses, dotted border/C-E-A—AX, forepart of 
androcephalic bull (the river god Gelas) swimming right. 
Jenkins, The Coinage of Gela, AMuGS II (Berlin, 1970), 104 
(O32/R59), same dies. Extremely rare. Good extremely fine. 


Better than either specimen illustrated by Jenkins. This coin 
belongs to the second tetradrachm issue of Gela, which 
introduced the Syracusan quadriga as the obverse type for this 
denomination. The obverse die is a fine piece of work, as is to be 
expected with a prototype. E. Boehringer identified it as a 
product of the engraver of Syracusan obverse die V26. Jenkins 
suggests this artist was temporarily dispatched to Gela to 
inaugurate its tetradrachm series under Syracusan auspices; 
another possibility is that the die itself was sent. It is notable 
for the "separate modelling of the hindquarters" of the horses, a 
“method of tentative depth-representation"” not much used by 
early die engravers, except for the Demareteion Master. The 
reverse die is almost alone among the tetradrachm reverses in 
retaining the elegant archaic style of the didrachms. (Jenkins, pp. 
43-44). 


Circa 455 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.97 gm). Slow quadriga 
right, superimposed on Ionic column, dotted border/[[]EAAY, 
forepart of androcephalic bull (the river god Gelas) swimming 
right. Jenkins 231 (O61/R124), same dies. Good very fine. 


Circa 425-420 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.04 gm). [T]EAQIO[N] 
in exergue, slow quadriga driven right by Nike, wreath in field 
above horses’ backs, linear border/Head of river god Gelas left in 
form of a horned, beardless youth, wearing taenia, three fish 
(mullets?) around. Jenkins 456 (085/R172), same dies, enlarged 
on pls. 49 and 50. Extremely rare. Jenkins lists only four 
examples from these dies, all but one in museums. 

Highly important. Very fine plus/Very fine. 


The Geloan tetradrachms and didrachms of these wonderful 
types bear all the marks of a special commemorative coinage, 
perhaps to be associated with Gela’s role in ending the Sicilian 
war of 427-424 B.C., which included hosting the pan-Sicilian 
peace congress that negotiated the settlement for the explicit 
purpose of preventing the growth of excessive Athenian influence 
in Sicily. The tetradrachm issue is struck from two obverse and 
three reverse dies. The obverse dies are, in Jenkins’ words, 
“extremely finished and elegant," and their style "represents a 
distinctive and individual creation" (p. 80). This is the first 


appearance of Nike as charioteer on Sicilian coins, though the 
motif was to become popular by the end of the fifth century. 
Jenkins mentions as a possible protoype a monument erected at 
Olympia for Kratisthenes of Cyrene by the great sculptor 
Pythagoras of Rhegium. The reverse, attributed by Jenkins to the 
same hand as the obverse, is also freshly thought out. It is the 


first example on a major coinage where a river god is symbolized 


by the head of a youth retaining only a bull's horn as a reminder 
of his earlier taurine iconography. Both this new iconography 
and the use of fish to frame the head were subsequently imitated 
at other Sicilian mints. Of the artistry, Jenkins obvserves: "Much 
of the individuality of the Gela heads seems to be due to the fine 
contrast between the rather restrained treatment of the hair on 
the cranium and the freer manner of the face and the locks of 
hair below the diadem. Indeed the sensitive face and profile 
almost invite comparison with dies of later engravers such as the 
early phase of Euainetos at Syracuse..." (p. 83). Jenkins further 
compares the Gelas head to the head of Hipparis on the 
Camarina didrachm signed by Ly..., whose resemblance to works 
of Euainetos has been noted independently (Lorber, Wealth of 
the Ancient World (Fort Worth, 1983), p. 155). Jenkins stops 
short of attributing the dies of this Geloan issue to Euainetos 
because of the long interval between this special coinage and his 
known floruit. 


This tetradrachm was found together with the didrachm 


following. 


Circa 425-420 B.C., silver didrachm (8.43 gm). Horseman 
charging right, wearing short chiton, chlamys, and Phrygian 
helmet with side flaps, spearing downward at fallen hoplite, 
nude except for helmet, holding round shield, linear border/ 
PEAA[Z] on right, head of river god Gelas left in the form of a 
horned, beardless youth, wearing taenia, olive wreath border. 
Jenkins 463 (O88/R176), same dies. Of great rarity. Very fine. 


On the exceptional nature of this coinage, and the possible 
occasion for its issue, see the preceding lot. The didrachm 
denomination had not been produced at Gela since c, 480/75 
B.C., when it was replaced by the tetradrachm. The obverse is 
an elaboration of the traditional obverse type of the archaic 
didrachms, perhaps inspired by battle scenes in painting and 
sculpture. It represents the first appearance on coins of the motif 
of a mounted warrior riding down a fallen hoplite. The head on 
the reverse, reduced from the tetradrachm, is by the same 
master artist as the latter. The framing wreath has been 
transferred from the tetradrachm obverse, suggesting the 
importance of the Victory theme in the symbolism of this coinage. 





Leontini 


5. Cirea 470-450 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.75 gm). Laureate head 
of Apollo right, dotted border/ ¥E-O-N-T-IN-ON, lion's head 
right, four barley grains around. ACNAC 6 (Dewing collection), 
626, same dies. Extremely fine. 
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Zancle-Messana 

36. Circa 525-474/3 B.C., silver drachm (5.77 gm). DANKVE, 
dolphin leaping left within sickle-shaped harbor, border of dots 
between concentric circles/Scallop shell in center of shallow 
square incuse subdivided into nine smaller squares, the corner 
squares divided diagonally, two others raised, and two sunk but 
containing raised square projections. Cf. Gielow, "Die Silber- 
pragung von Dankle-Messana," MBNG XLVIII (1930), Group 4, 
33-69; dies not recorded. Rare. About extremely fine. 


Messana 


37. Circa 440 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.11 gm). Slow mule biga 
right, above Nike flying left to crown charioteer, olive leaf and 
berry in exergue/ MEZZAN-I-—O-ANretrograde), hare running 
right, head of Pan right above, olive sprig below. Rizzo pl. xxv, 
13, same dies. Very rare variety. Bold very fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu sale, 12-13 April 1962, lot 69. 


38. Circa 430 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.24 gm). MEZ-ZANA 
(retrograde), slow mule biga driven right by female charioteer, 
two dolphins nose to nose in exergue, dotted border/ MES-[Z—A ]- 
N-IO-N, hare running right, dolphin right below, dotted 
border. SNG ANS 364, same obverse die; cf. 356 for arrangement 
of reverse legend. Extremely fine. 


Naxos 


39. Circa 530-490 B.C., silver drachm (5.49 gm). Head of Dionysus 
left, wearing ivy wreath, neck truncation of dots between 
parallel lines, border of dots between concentric circles/VA XION 
grape cluster hanging from stylized vine with two leaves, linear 
border. Cahn, Die Miinzen der Sizilischen Stadt Naxos (Basel, 
1944), 47 (V33/R40), these dies. 

Very rare. Nearly extremely fine. 


This magnificent archaic head of Dionysus is one of the | atest of 
the early drachm coinage. 
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Circa 460 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.30 gm). Head of Dionysus 

right, wearing ivy wreath, dotted border/V-AXI-ON, nude, 

ithyphallic Silenus squatting facing, head left, lifting cantharus 

to lips with right hand. Cahn 54 (V39/R45), same dies. Rizzo 
pl. xxviii, 12, same dies. Kraay-Hirmer 6, same dies. 

A great rarity of supreme artistic achievement. 

Splendid example. Good extremely fine. 


A special issue struck to celebrate the homecoming of the 
Naxians, who had been deported from their city in 476 by the 
Syracusan tyrant Hieron and recovered their home only in 461, 
well after the fall of the Deinomenids. The coin is a masterpiece 
of the severe style: The obverse invites comparison with the 
lifesize bronze statue of Zeus (or Poseidon) from Artemision in 
the National Archaeological Museum, Athens. The squatting 
Silenus of the reverse introduces a pose new to Greek coinage, 
but one whose challenging foreshortening had been worked out 
already in Attic red-figure vase painting (see the examples cited 
by Cahn, p. 45f). Cahn has persuasively attributed these dies to 
the artist responsible for the unique tetradrachm of Aetna in 
Brussels, whom he has called the Aetna Master. 


Circa 420-403 B.C., silver didrachm (8.43 gm). NAEZIQN, 
laureate head of Apollo right, olive sprig behind, dotted 
border/Nude Silenus squatting three quarters right, head left, 
lifting cantharus to lips with right hand, thyrsus and ithyphallic 
herm on right, linear border. Cahn 110 (V73/R91), specimen 6, 
this coin. Very rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex de Nanteuil collection; Glendining sale, 9-13 March 1931, 
lot 942; Naville XIV (1929), lot 102. Although Apollo was, 
along with Dionysus, a patron god of Naxos, he did not appear on 
the city’s coinage until the didrachm issue inaugurated by the 
engraver Procles. The dies of this specimen are not from his 
hand, according to Cahn’s attribution (p. 64). The obverse shows 
an attempt to achieve monumentality through bold relief. The 
reverse composition is derived from the high classical 
tetradrachms of c. 430 (Cahn 100). The added herm, surmounted 
by a head with its long hair tied in a krobylos, may represent a 
silly allusion to the yet earlier tetradrachms of c. 460 (see 
preceding lot). 





Selinus 
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Cirea 520-510 B.C. silver stater (8.54 gm). Trilobate selinon 
leaf, stem flanked by two pellets/Square incuse subdivided into 
ten triangles, four raised and six sunk. Very close to SNG 
Fitzwilliam 1153. Extremely fine. 


Ex Selinus hoard, 1985. The selinon or wild parsley was a 
favorite herb of the Greeks used for victors’ crowns at the 
Isthmian and Nemean games and hung in garlands in tombs. As 
the parasemon or civic badge of Selinus the selinon not only 


appears on its coinage but was dedicated in gold at the temple of 


Apollo at Delphi. This coin comes from a hoard to be published 
by N. Waggoner, C. Arnold-Biucchi and L. Beer. An interesting 
feature of the hoard is that it contained Corinthian staters (see 
lots 154 and 156 below), confirming the Corinthian influence on 
archaic Selinuntine coinage that numismatists have long 
suspected because of the similarity of weight and fabric. It ts 
thus appropriate to refer to the Selinuntine denomination as a 
stater or tridrachm, rather than a didrachm. (Information kindly 
provided by C. Arnold-Biuccchi). 


Circa 520-510 B.C., silver stater (8.95 gm). Selinon leaf/Square 
incuse subdivided into twelve triangular segments, five raised and 
seven sunk. SNG Ashmolean 1884, same reverse die. Superb. 


The palmlike leaf form seen here is found on the earliest coinage 


of Selinus and also on the first issues with a second selinon leaf 


on the reverse. Preliminary analysis of the Selinus hoard (see 
preceding lot) suggests that this leaf form alternated with the 
more common trilobate form without a_ strictly delineated 
sequence. (C. Arnold-Biucchi, "A new archaic hoard from 
Sicily," paper presented at 10th International Numismatic 
Congress, London, September 1986). 


Syracuse 
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Circa 490 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.13 gm). ZEYRA, slow 
quadriga driven right by beardless charioteer, dotted border/Head 
of Arethusa left in incuse circle at center of mill sail incuse. E. 
Boehringer, Die Muiinzen von Syrakus (Berlin, 1929), 27 
(V19/R14), same dies. Very rave. About extremely fine. 


Circa 485 B.C., silver didrachm (8.44 gm). Nude horseman right 
with spare mount, dotted border/EVRAKO-3I-ON (retrograde), 
head of Arethusa left, wearing beaded diadem and bead necklace, 
three dolphins around. Boehringer 52 (V28/R35), same dies. 
Scharmer, "Die Meister der spatarchaischen Arethusakopfe," 
Antike Kunst 10 (1967), pl. 29, 7 (reverse only), same reverse 
die. Rizzo pl. xxxiv, 17, same dies. 

Rare. Extremely fine/About extremely fine. 


From its introduction c. 485 down to the period of the signing 
artists, the dolphin-encircled head of Arethusa that constituted 
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the regular Syracusan reverse type normally faced right. 
However, in the earliest phase of the Gelonian victory coinage 
certain dies make the head face left, apparently a reversion to 
earlier Syracusan practice (see preceding lot ). Scharmer has 
attributed these dies to a single artist, whom she has named the 
Linksmeister (Left Master). His heads are characterized by full, 
well-balanced forms, and he seems to have been something of a 
didrachm specialist. 


Circa 480-470 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.38 gm). Slow 
quadriga driven right by bearded charioteer, above Nike flying 
right to crown horses, dotted border/EVRAKOZXION, head of 
Arethusa right, wearing beaded diadem and bead necklace, four 
dolphins around. Boehringer 123 (V56/R84), same dies. 

Good Extremely fine. 


Circa 470-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.15 gm). Slow 
quadriga driven right by beardless charioteer, above Nike flying 
right to crown horses, sea serpent right in exergue/EVRAKO- 
LIOW, head of Arethusa right, wearing beaded diadem, koppa- 
shaped earring, and bead necklace, four dolphins around. 
Boehringer 409 (V211/R289), same dies. 

An exceptional specimen. Superb. 


Reportedly ex Randazzo hoard. This tetradrachm was struck 
from the first obverse die to bear a sea serpent in the exergue, 
according to Boehringer’s arrangement. This symbol was 
formerly associated with the Syracusan naval victory over the 
Etruscans at Cumae in 474 B.C., but the lowering of the 
Syracusan chronology now makes this hypothesis untenable. With 
the absolute chronology still in dispute, even Kraay's 
observation that the addition of this symbol followed the fall of 
the Deinomenids (ACGC, p. 218) can be applied only loosely. 


Circa 450-440 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.10 gm). Fast quadriga 
left, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, sea serpent in 
exergue, [dotted border]/EYPAKOZIO-/V, head of Arethusa right, 
wearing whorl earring and wire necklace, her hair in krobylos at 
top of head, four dolphins around. Boehringer 605 (V296/R411), 
same dies. Good extremely fine plus. 


The issue to which this tetradrachm belongs is exceptional in that 
the obverse dies employ rearing horses, years before the intro- 
duction of the quadriga in high action as the customary type of 
the "period of the signing artists." The head of Arethusa is among 
the daintiest and most charming of the entire series. 
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Cirea 420 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.73 gm). Signed on the 
reverse by Eumenes. Fast quadriga left with horses in parallel 
action, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, dotted 
border/EVRAKOZIO-\, head of Arethusa left, wearing whorl 
earring and wire necklace, engraver's signature EVMHNOY in tiny 
letters under neck trucation, four dolphins around. Tudeer, Die 
Tetradrachmenprdgung der Periode der signierende Kiinstler 
(Berlin, 1913), 19 (8//2), same dies. 

Very rare. Good extremely fine. 


According to Tudeer’s reconstruction, the die engravers 
Eumenes and Sosion introduced the rich style to Syracusan 
coinage around 425 B.C. Characteristic of this early phase are a 
quadriga drawn by galloping horses in an artificial parallel 
action, and a feminine head whose coifure is a mass of waves 
and curls animating the otherwise still composition. This reverse 


die introduces a new variant on the original Arethusa type of 


Sosion, which it resembles rather closely except that the nymph 
no longer wears an ampyx. Holloway (AIIN 21-22, pp. 41-47) has 
proposed a reorganization of Tudeer’s scheme, suggesting that the 
racing scenes with horses in parallel action were not in fact 
earlier than the scenes showing a more naturalistic action, but 
rather the products of a_ separate workshop operating 
contemporaneously. In his view the rich style was not introduced 
on Syracusan coinage until c. 415 B.C., and the present 
tetradrachm should be dated around 410 B.C. 


Circa 420-415 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.00 gm). Signed on 
both sides by Eu[menes]. Fast quadriga left with horses in 
parallel action, above Nike flying right to crown charioteer, 
engraver's signature EV under horses, two dolphins nose to nose 
in exergue, dotted border/EYPAKOZIOV, head of Arethusa left, 
wearing whorl earring and wire choker, engraver's signature EV 
under neck truncation, four dolphins around. Tudeer 27 (10//8), 
same dies. Very rare. extremely fine. 


On this obverse the parallel action of the horses is slightly 
mitigated: the farthest horse holds his head lower, and the angle 
of his forelegs is different from the rest. Tudeer attributes this 
obverse die to Eumenes, but in the case of the reverse does not 
choose between the two candidates Eumenes and Eucleidas. The 
attribution to Eumenes made here is based upon two consider- 
ations. First, Eumenes tends to overwhelm Arethusa's ear with 
the hair and earring, whereas it is clearly visible on the profile 
heads by Eucleidas. Secondly, Eumenes’ signature is normally 
placed in the field, often quite prominently, while the signature 
of Eucleidas is either displayed on a tablet in minuscule letters 
(reverse die 16) or concealed within the design. The two 
dolphins in the exergue of the obverse are the usual identifying 
mark of the Eumenes-Sosion workshop posited by Holloway (see 
preceding lot); on his dating this tetradrachm also was produced 
around 410 B.C 
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Circa 412 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.89 gm). Signed by 
Phrygillus on the obverse. [L]Y-[PA]—KQ-ZI-ON, head of 
Arethusa left, wearing wire necklace, pendant earring, ampyx, 
and sphendone, die engraver's signature ®PY on ampyx, four 
dolphins around/Fast quadriga driven left by female charioteer, 
above Nike flying right to crown her, barley stalk in exergue. 
Tudeer 49 (16/30), same dies. 

Very rare. Some obverse surface porosity. About extremely fine. 


The reverse die, though unsigned, is attributed by Tudeer to the 
quadriga specialist Euarchidas, who introduced a more frenzied 
motion into his racing scenes than had been seen previously at 
Syracuse. This coin is the first in the series with the grain ear in 
the exergue, which Holloway (AIIN 21-22, pp. 41-47) suggested 
might represent the output of one of several private workshops 
that contracted to strike coinage for Syracuse toward the end of 
the fifth century. The female heads of this workshop are 
generally larger in scale and more varied in type that those of its 
chief competitor, which signed its work with two dolphins. The 
transposition of obverse and reverse is a technical feature that 
characterizes about a third of the grain ear series. Besides 
Phrygillus and Euarchidas, the "grain ear" workshop employed, at 
one time or other, Cimon, Eucleidas, and Parme.... 


Circa 410 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.32 gm). Signed on the 
obverse by Euainetos and on the reverse by Eumenes. Fast 
quadriga right, above Nike flying left, holding wreath and tablet 
inscribed with engraver's signature EYAIN/ETO in tiny letters, 
two dolphins nose to nose in exergue, dotted border/ZYPA-— 
KOZIQN, head of Arethusa left, wearing whorl earring and wire 
necklace, engraver's signature [EVM]HWOV under neck truncation, 
four dolphins around. Tudeer 43 (14/25), same dies. 

Very rare. Good extremely fine. 


This is the second and more prominently signed of Euainetos’ two 
tetradrachm quadrigas. According to Tudeer’s arrangement, this 
great artist is to be credited with introducing a more realistic 
and animated type of racing scene to the Syracusan coinage 
around 415 or 410 B.C. However, Holloway’s thesis (see lot 49 
above), which has much to recommend it, would make this one of 
the latest tetradrachm issues of the Eumenes-Sosion workshop, c. 
405 B.C., while the animated quadriga scene had been employed 
at the rival "grain ear" workshop since about 412 (see preceding 
lot). 
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Circa 405 B.C., silver decadrachm (42.54 gm). First type of 
Cimon, signed on both dies. Fast quadriga left, above Nike flying 
right to crown charioteer, in exergue panoply of arms consisting 
shield, greaves, cuirass, and helmet, labelled AOAA, engraver's 
signature [KIMQN] in minute letters on exergual line, fine dotted 
border/SYPAKOZIQN, head of Arethusa left, wearing triple 
pendant earring, bead necklace, ampyx, and netted sphendone, 
engraver's signature KI/M on ampyx, four dolphins around, fine 
dotted border. Jongkees, The Kimonian Dekadrachms (Utrecht, 
1941), 1D (A/a), this coin. Rizzo pl. 1, 1 and pl. Iii, 1, same 
dies. Gulbenkian 301, same dies. Extremely rare. Very fine plus. 


Ex Garrett collection (Garrett sale II, Leu/NFA, 1984, tot 138); 
Bement collection (Naville VI, 1924, lot 509); Weber collection 
1611. Evans (NC 1891, p. 255f), propounded the view that the 
Syracusan decadrachms were issued to commemorate the failure 
of the Athenian invasion of Sicily (415-413 B.C.), or more 
specifically, the supposed Assinarian games of 412 B.C. founded 
to celebrate the victory over the Athenians. The panoply of arms 
in the exergue of the obverse, explicitly labelled as prizes, were 
presumed to be captured Athenian arms awarded to victors in 
the games. Today most scholars believe that the decadrachms 
began about a decade later, probably to celebrate the deliver- 
ance of Syracuse from the Carthaginian offensive of 406/5 B.C. 
The Cimonian decadrachm series is quite restricted, consisting 
of a tiny first issue employing only one obverse and one reverse 
die, and a larger second issue employing three obverse and 
twelve reverse dies. Cimon's "first-type" head of Arethusa is 
rather restrained in feeling, her severe yet beautiful face ideally 
balanced by the finely textured and elaborately dressed hair. 
Such is the contrast with the second type heads that Jongkees 
attributed them to a different hand. 


Circa 395 B.C., silver decadrachm (42.92 gm). Signed on the 
reverse by Euainetos. Fast quadriga driven left by female 
charioteer, above Nike flying right to crown her, in exergue 
shield, greaves, cuirass, and helmet, labelled [AO]AA, [dotted 
border]/[LYPAKOZIQN], head of Arethusa left, wearing triple 
pendant earring, bead necklace, and crown of reeds, four dolphins 
around, engraver's signature EY-AINE beneath bottom dolphin, 
dotted border. Gallatin, Syracusan Dekadrachms of the Euai- 
netos Type (Cambridge, Mass., 1930) C.XVI/RIX=du Chastel 
147=Forrer, Signatures de graveurs pl. ili, 16 and cover, same 
dies. Very rare with a full flan. 
A most attractive specimen, well-centered. Extremely fine plus. 


On the introduction of the late fifth century Syracusan 
decadrachms, see the preceding lot. The long series of Euainetos 
decadrachms probably began contemporaneously with the shorter 
Cimonian series. Some commentators have hypothesized a 
contest between these greatest of Syracusan die engravers, but 
Holloway (AIIN 21-22, p. 45) has suggested that the parallel 
series may simply continue the parallel tetradrachm series 
produced by the "grain ear" (Cimon) and "dolphins" (Euainetos) 
workshops. In any case the Euainetos decadrachm series lasted 
long enough to become, apparently, the regular currency of the 


first decades of the fourth century, when Syracuse was 


dominated by Dionysius I and his gangs of mercenaries. 
Euainetos’ head of Arethusa, an alluring nature goddess as 
opposed to Cimon's luxurious urbanite, became one of the most 
influential and widely imitated of Greek coin types. 


Circa 380 B.C., silver decadrachm (43.08 gm). Type of Euainetos. 
Fast quadriga driven left by female charioteer, above Nike flying 
right to crown her, in exergue shield, greaves, cuirass, and 
helmet, labelled [AQAA], dotted border/LY—-PA—K-—O-[ZI]QN, 
head of Arethusa left, wearing triple pendant earring, bead 
necklace, and crown of reeds, pellet under chin, star behind neck, 
four dolphins around, dotted border. Gallatin K.la/R.XXIII, 
same dies. A lovely specimen rarely found in this quality. 

Sharp strike and perfect surfaces. Extremely fine plus. 


This decadrachm falls near the end of the series, having been 
struck from the last quadriga die but one. Jenkins (Essays 
Robinson, p. 1/43, n. 2) has pointed to the occurrence of these 
same symbols on Syracusan gold 100 litrae pieces (de Ciccio 
series XV) as evidence that the latter followed the decadrachms: 
gold pieces with pellet or pellet and star were the most worn in 
the Avola hoard of 1888 (IGCH 2124). 


Circa 380-367 B.C., gold 100 litrae (5.80 gm). LYPAKOZIQ(N], 
head of Arethusa left, wearing bead necklace, triple-pendant 
earring, ampyx, and sphendone ornamented with stars, pellet 
under chin, [AX] behind neck, dotted border/Heracles kneeling 
right on rocky ground, strangling Nemean lion. De Ciccio, Gli 
aurei siracusani di Cimoné e di Evaneto, \st ed. (Naples, 1922), 
N. 15, 11 on plate, same dies; 2nd ed. (Rome, 1957), 13 
(D.VII/R.IX), pl. i, 13, same dies. 

Rare. Pleasing example. Extremely fine. 
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Circa 344-317 B.C., silver 2 1/2 litrae (1.94 gm). LYPAK-O-XI, 
head of Athena three quarters left, bead necklace and triple 
crested helmet, two dolphins on left, linear border/Nude 
horseman right with hair in krobylos, star and barley stalk in 
upper left field, N under horse's belly, linear border. BMC 281. 
Scarce. About extremely fine. 


Circa 317-310 B.C., gold drachm (4.30 gm). Laureate head of 
beardless Ares left, £ behind neck/EYPA—K-—[O]ZIQN, fast biga 
right, triskeles beneath horses. Leu 36 (1985), lot 75, same dies. 
Gulbenkian 327, same obverse die. Fleur de coin. 


The revival of gold and major silver coinage at Syracuse in this 
period is to be associated with the rise to power of the potter's 
son turned condottiere, Agathocles, and the renewal of warfare 
against the Carthaginians. 


Agathocles, 306-289 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.08 gm). Struck 
c. 310-304 B.C. KOPA®, head of Persephone right, wearing bead 
necklace, pendant earring, and crown of grain, dotted border/ 
ATAQOKAEO[Y] in exergue, Nike standing right, inscribing 
trophy, MI in left field, triskeles in right field. Gulbenkian 334. 

Very rare. Reverse slightly double struck. Superb. 


The occasion for these new tetradrachm types was probably 
Agathocles’ reunification of Sicily shortly after his peace treaty 
with Carthage in 306 B.C. Persephone, symbolic of grain-rich 
Sicily, replaces the specifically Syracusan Arethusa on the 
obverse. This is an issue of Agathocles, rather than of Syracuse, 
but it is not yet a royal issue. The adjectival legend which 
sometimes appears on this coinage is deliberately equivocal and 
may have been inspired by the contemporary "Alexandreion" 
issues of Ptolemy I, with whom Agathocles contracted a marriage 
alliance. 


Agathocles, 306-289 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.86 gm). Struck 
c. 310-304 B.C. KOPAX, head of Persephone right, wearing bead 
necklace, pendant earring, and crown of grain, bold dotted 
border/AT AQOKAEIOE on left, Nike standing right, inscribing 
trophy, triskeles in left field, bold dotted border. BMC 381- 
385. Extremely fine. 


The harsh style, shaggy hair, and emphatic borders contrast 


markedly with the grace and polish of the preceding lot, and of 


all products of the Syracusan mint. It has been suggested that 
coins of this class may have been struck at a temporary mint in 
Africa during Agathocles’ African campaign of 310-307 B.C. 
(BMC, p. 196). 
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Agathocles, 306-289 B.C., gold 80 litrae or octobol (5.58 gm). 
Struck c. 304-289 B.C. Head of Athena right, wearing bead 
necklace, pendant earring, and crested Corinthian helmet 
ornamented with griffin on bowl/[AJTAOOKAEQY/BALIAEQE 
above and below horizontal winged thunderbolt, E below. BMC 
419. Good extremely fine. 


Agathocles, 306-289 B.C., gold 80 litrae or octobol (5.69 gm). 
Struck c. 304-289 B.C. Head of Athena right, wearing bead 
necklace, pendant earring, and crested Corinthian helmet 
ornamented with griffin on bowl/ATAQOKAEOL/BALIAEOL 
above and below horizontal winged thunderbolt, above. BMC 
421. Extremely fine. 


Ex Stacks sale, 11 November 1974, lot 234. 


Circa 295-289 B.C., electrum 50 litrae (3.59 gm). Laureate head 
of Apollo left, lyre behind, dotted border/LEYPAK-OZIQN, 
tripod-lebes, [linear border]. Jenkins, "Electrum coinage at 
Syracuse" in Essays Robinson, O8/R4, same dies. Extremely fine. 


Hieron Il, 276-216 B.C., silver octobol (5.59 gm). Head of 
Athena left, wearing bead necklace, pendant earring, and crested 
Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled serpent, dotted 
border/IEPQNOX, Pegasus flying right, M under forelegs, linear 
border. Weber 1701, same dies. Extremely rare. Superb. 


Corinthian type staters were minted several times in the history 
of Syracuse: in the time of Timoleon; during the rise of 
Agathocles, when the head of Athena was transferred to the 
obverse of the coin; during the reign of Agathocles, when the 
civic inscription was deleted and the weight reduced to 8 litrae; 
and under Heiron, at a weight of about 5.5 gm. This corresponds 
to the weight of the silver octobols struck at Syracuse by Pyrrhus 
and does not fit into the Syracusan weight system based on the 
litra. As with earlier instances, Hieron's use of Corinthian types 
may have been a transitional measure, and this coinage was 
probably discontinued before the outbreak of the First Punic 
War, which can be associated with the voluminous portrait 
coinage honoring Hieron and his family members (see lots 65 and 
66 below). 
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Philistis, wife of Hieron II, 276-216 B.C., silver 16 litrae (13.40 
gm). Diademed and veiled head of Philistis left, dotted 
border/BAZIAIZEA[E]/PIAIZTIAOE above and below slow quadriga 
driven right by Nike, A® above reins. Cf. BMC 553-558 (slow 
quadrigas but symbols behind head on obverse and different 
controls on reverse). Type not represented in major published 
collections or in Burnett, SNR 62 (1983). Superb. 


Gelon, son of Hieron II, 276-216 B.C., silver 4 litrae (3.39 gm). 
Diademed head of Gelon left, barley stalk behind/ZYPAKOZIOI- 
CPEAQNOS around, eagle with closed wings standing three 
quarters right on thunderbolt, MI in left field, BA in right field, 
[linear border]. As BMC 534-537 but of issue of BMC 533 (8 
litrae with BA above biga, MI in right field). Extremely fine. 


Hieronymus, 216-215 B.C., silver 10 litrae (8.45 gm). Diademed 
head of Hieronymus left, dotted border/ BALIAEQE/IEPQNY MOY 
above and below horizontal winged thunderbolt, A® above 
thunderbolt, linear border. Holloway, The Thirteen Months 
Coinage of Hieronymos of Syracuse, AMuGs II (Berlin, 1969), 
26 (O12/R20), same dies. Extremely fine. 


215-212 B.C., silver 8 litrae (6.75 gm). Head of Athena left, 
wearing bead necklace, pendant earring, and crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with griffin on bowl, aegis at neck, dotted 
border/ZY PAKOZLIQ[(N] above horizontal winged thunderbolt, YA 
and © below. Burnett, SNR 62 (1983), 28 (obverse die 10), pl. 9, 
D28 (97), same dies. Superb. 


PUNIC COINAGE 


Rash Melgqart 


69. 


Circa 350-325 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.11 gm). Fast quadriga 
driven right by charioteer, above Nike flying left to crown him, 
197 Y4Y4URSMLQRT), dotted border/Head of Arethusa right, 
wearing bead necklace, triple pendant earring, and crown of reeds, 
four dolphins around, [dottted border]. G.K. Jenkins, "Coins of 
Punic Sicily, Part 1," SNR 50 (1971), 43 (O16/R33), same dies. 
Good extremely fine. 


Lilybaeum (?) 


193 


pts 


Circa 350-320 B.C.. silver tetradrachm (17.27 gm). Head of 
Arethusa left, wearing bead necklace, triple pendant earring, and 
crown of reeds, dotted border/Horse standing right, super- 
imposed on palm tree, raising both forelegs, exergual line. G.K. 
Jenkins, "Coins of Punic Sicily, Part 3," SNR 56 (1977), series 
2d, 125 (042/R113). 

Very rare. Beautiful style. Good extremely fine. 


The lovely head on the obverse is imitated from the Syracusan 
decadrachms of Euainetos (see lots 54 and 55 above); the close 
character of the copying is confirmed by the curious fact that 
other obverses of Jenkins Series 2d actually reproduce controls 


from the decadrachms, such as the pellet and the scallop shell. 


The horse and palm tree on the reverse are symbols of Ba’al 
Hammon, the consort of the great goddess of Carthage, Tanit. 
The spirited stallion is depicted in several active poses in this 
series, the most thrilling being the rear or leap shown here. 
Jenkins Series 2 originated as part of the Carthaginian response 
to the Greek revival in Sicily under Timoleon. It was issued by a 
military mint in Sicily, theoretically mobile but normally 
probably located at Lilybaeum, the Carthaginian headquarters in 
Sicily. 


Circa 350-320 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.33 gm). Head of 
Arethusa left, wearing bead necklace, triple pendant earring, and 
crown of reeds, four dolphins around, dotted border/Horse 
standing left, superimposed on palm tree, raising right foreleg, 
exergual line. Jenkins Series 2d, 141 (046/R127), same dies. 
Good extremely fine. 


Machanat 
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Circa 320 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.07 gm). Head of Arethusa 
left, wearing bead necklace, triple pendant earring, and crown of 
reeds, four dolphins around, dotted border/? 4A 4 4%4%’MMHNT), 
horse's head left, palm tree behind, linear border. Jenkins Series 
3a, 152 (047/R137), same dies. Extremely fine. 


Circa 310 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.07 gm). Head of Arethusa 
right, wearing bead necklace, triple pendant earring, and crown of 
reeds, four dolphins around, [dotted border]/[¢+7 | ‘44 a 
(S'MMHNT), horse's head right, palm tree behind, dotted border. 
Jenkins Series 3a, 176 (O51/R156), same dies. 

Extremely fine plus. 
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Circa 335 B.C., gold stater (9.56 gm). Head of Tanit left, 
crowned with grain, wearing triple pendant earring and necklace 
with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse standing right, 
three pellets in front of forelegs, dotted border. Jenkins and 
Lewis, Carthaginian Gold and Electrum Coins, RNS Special 
Publication 2 (London, 1963), Group Hlg, pl. 3, 63, same dies. 
Extremely fine plus. 


Early third century B.C., silver shekel (7.63 gm). Head of Tanit 
left, crowned with grain, wearing pendant earring and necklace 
with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse standing right, 
head reverted, palm tree in background, star in right field, dotted 
border. SNG Copenhagen 141-142. Muller, Numismatique de 
l'ancienne Afrique (Copenhagen, 1860-1874), 108. 

Extremely fine. 


Circa 264 B.C., gold trihemistater (12.48 gm). Head of Tanit 
left, crowned with grain, wearing triple pendant earring and 
necklace with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse 
standing right, head reverted, [dotted border]. Jenkins and Lewis 
Group IX, 385, same dies. Very rare. Good extremely fine. 


Most extant specimens of the gold trihemistaters of Jenkins and 
Lewis Group 1X derive from a single hoard found near Tunis in 
1948 (IGCH 2271), indicating that Cathage itself was the mint. 
This coinage dates from the beginning of the First Punic War and 
was the last major gold issue of Carthage, soon replaced by 
electrum (see lot 78 below) as a result of the economic strains of 
the war. Of the aesthetic quality of this gold, Jenkins and Lewis 
wrote: "The style of the Tanit head which appears on this issue 
is rich, beautiful, and characteristic in excess of anything 
previously seen on the Carthaginian coinage, yet less purely 


Greek in feeling than, for instance, in the finest specimens of 


Group III [see lot 72 above]. The style of Group IX may be 
reckoned a more purely Carthaginian one" (p. 37). 


Sicily (?) 


LT 


Circa 264 B.C., silver decadrachm (37.91 gm). Head of Arethusa 
left, wearing single pendant earring and crown of reeds/ 
+ #949(B'RST), Pegasus flying right. G.K. Jenkins, "Coins of 
Punic Sicily, Part 4," SNR 57 (1978), 439 (O2'/R6), same dies. 
Very rare. Very fine plus. 


The Carthaginian "decadrachms" (actually 5 shekel pieces) are 
another coinage elicited by the outbreak of the First Punic War. 
Their style is distinctly Punic, indeed more so than that of the 
contemporary Carthage gold issue (see preceding lot). But all 
reported findspots are Sicilian, with many specimens unearthed 
in a hoard found near Palermo in 1958 (IGCH 2208), and the 
irregular die axes are further evidence that these coins were 
minted outside Carthage (Jenkins, SNR 57 (1978), p. 38). The 
probable Sicilian origin of these coins may throw light on the 
interpretation of the controversial legend B'RST on the reverse of 


78. 


719. 


the decadrachms. The Greeks called the citadel of Carthage 
"Byrsa" (literally, ox hide), deriving the name from the 
Carthaginian foundation legend, according to which Dido-Elissa, 
limited to the land she could cover with an ox hide, cut the hide 
into strips in order to claim sufficient territory for her colony. 
Some modern authorities have derived the name from a Semitic 
root meaning "fortified place." Most recent scholarship has 
denied a connection between the legend and the city name, 
instead translating B'RST as “in the land,” possibly a reference to 
one of the Carthaginian prefectures in North Africa. Jenkins now 
suggests that the legend may imply that Punic Sicily too was 
organized as a prefecture and "regarded... as an integral part of 
the Carthaginian state" (art. cit., p. 39). The Sicilian connection 
also suggests an explanation for the Pegasus reverse type, which 
has no place in Punic iconography but may have been inspired 
by Corinthian staters circulating in Sicily or by Syracusan coins 
bearing Corinthian types (see lot 64 above). 


Circa 255-241 B.C., electrum trihemistater (10.66 gm). Head of 
Tanit left, crowned with grain, wearing triple pendant earring 
and necklace with multiple pendants, dotted border/Free horse 
standing right, pellet between hind legs, solar disc with uraei 
above back. Jenkins and Lewis Group Xb. = Good extremely fine. 


Ex NFA XIV (1984), lot 72. 


Circa 213-210 B.C., silver hemishekel (3.08 gm). Laureate male 
head left, dotted border/African elephant walking right, ¢ in 
exergue, linear border. Burnett, "The Enna hoard and the silver 
coinage of the Syracusan democracy,” SNR 62 (1983), 116, pl. 5, 
same dies. SNG Copenhagen 383 (Agrigentum). Robinson, "Punic 
coins of Spain" in Essays Mattingly, 8(b). Muller HI 34, 44. 
Rare. An exceptional specimen. Fleur de coin. 


The series to which this half shekel belongs has long been 
recognized as an issue of the Second Punic War, the elephant of 
the reverse representing the Carthaginian war elephants, while 
the head on the obverse has been interpreted as a portrait of 
Hannibal. Robinson associated the series with Hasdrubal's 
campaign in Spain ("Punic coins of Spain and their bearing on the 
Roman Republican series" in Essays Mattingly, pp. 43-45). But 
the appearance of many specimens in the Enna hoard, as well as 
in other, unpublished Sicilian hoards, establishes that the issue 
was intended for circulation in Sicily. The fixed die axes might 
suggest Carthage as the mint, but Crawford has reported a 
specimen overstruck on a Roman victoriatus as evidence that 
Carthaginian workmen were perhaps brought to Sicily (Coinage 
and Money under the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1985), p. 110 
and Appendix D). If so, they probably worked at Agrigentum, 
which from 213 to 210 served as the headquarters for a 
Carthaginian counteroffensive led by Himilco and involving 
thirty to forty thousand troops. The abandonment of the Enna 
hoard may be associated with the brutal suppression, by the 
Roman commander Marcellus, of a revolt at Enna around 212. 





BLACK SEA REGION 


Circa 400 B.C., cast bronze "as" 36 mm (20.75 gm). Gorgoneion 
with protruded tongue/O-A-§@, sea eagle flying left, alighting 
on dolphin. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pl. ii, 3v. Dittrich, 
Ancient Coins from Olbia and Panticapaeum (London, n.d.), pp. 
8-9. Price, "Early Greek bronze coinage" in Essays Robinson, p. 
102, (f). Rare. Bold very fine. 


Ex Myers 12 (1975), lot 137. Olbia, on the north coast of the 
Black Sea, was an important center of trade between the Greeks 


and the Scyths. Its large cast bronzes, some in the shape of 


dolphins, are one of the enigmas of Greek numismatics. Cast 
bronze "asses" of the present type have been found together with 
struck bronzes of Olbia, demonstrating that "both had a similar 
monetary function" (Price, Essays Robinson, p. 102). Cast 
bronzes were also produced at Istria, but this form of currency 
was an isolated phenomenon without great influence even in its 
own locality. 


Istrus 


81. 


Circa 400-330 B.C., silver drachm (5.84 gm). Two young male 
heads facing, the one on the right inverted/IZTPIH, sea eagle with 
spread wings left on dolphin, A under eagle's tail, X in exergue. 


Babelon, Traité 1/4, 1664. Superb. 
THRACE 
Abdera 
82. Circa 530-500 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.86 gm). Griffin 


83. 


seated left, off foreleg raised/Quadripartite incuse. May, The 
Coinage of Abdera, RNS Special Publication 3 (London, 1966), 
et 1S 19) 23523" Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Abdera’s griffin type is coordinated with that of its mother city, 
Ionian Teos, where the type however consistently faces right. 
The evidence of the Asyut hoard suggests that coinage did not 
begin at Abdera as early as May believed (see Asyut, p. 37). 
The griffins on these early coins are graceful and elegant, 
reflecting the decorative values of the lonian style. 


Circa 500-480 B.C., silver octodrachm (29.11 gm). Griffin seated 
left, raising right foreleg, XP in left field, [dotted border]/ 
Quadripartite incuse. May 48 (A41/P43). 

Very rare. About extremely fine. 
Abdera was the first mint to issue exceptionally heavy silver 
coins, and its octodrachms must have inspired the various large 
denominations of the Thraco-Macedonian tribes. In its second 


phase, c. 500-480 B.C., the mint produced octodrachms almost 
exclusively, perhaps as a form of tribute to the Persian empire. 
Coins of Abdera were interred in the foundation deposits at 
Persepolis, reinforcing the notion that they somehow symbolized 
the city’s subjection to the Great King. Abdera was also very 
early in its use of magistrates’ initials as control marks; this 
remains true even after the chronological adjustments of Price 
and Waggoner (Asyut, p. 37). Of the art of these octodrachms 
May has written eloquently: "The griffins of our new series are 
at once more spectacular and more forbidding than those of the 


first coins....Power, latent and restrained but none the less 


ready, is the essence of the finest of these types..." (p. 68). 


Aenus 


84. 


Circa 400/399-398/7 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.67 gm). Head 
of Hermes, facing slightly to left, wearing petasus with beaded 
rim/AINIO[N], goat standing right, leaning forward on front legs, 
flaming race-torch in front, outline of square visible around. 
May, Ainos, Its History and Coinage (London, 1950), 343 
(A207/1/P228), this coin. Very rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex Prowe (1914) 180; Ars Classica IV, 480; Lockett II, 1085; 
Hess Leu (1962), 144. The facing head of Hermes was introduced 
to the coinage of Aenus with the adoption of the Chian (Rhodian) 
weight standard, an event placed c. 405/4-403/2 by May. This 
tetradrachm belongs to the fourth of the annual issues initiated 
then, but only the second to include tetradrachms, since the first 
two issues comprised fractions only, This obverse die, in fact, 
was employed in the first tetradrachm issue also. It is thus a very 
early example of this major facing head series, displaying its 


finest artistic qualities. May suggests (p. 213) that the race torch 


symbol was adopted to emphasize the influence of Amphipolis, 
but it now appears that the Amphipolitan facing head coinage had 
not yet started by this date. The facing heads of Aenus should 
thus be regarded as original, not derivative works, and 
appreciated for their balance, sensuousness, and economy of 
means. The rendering of the eyelids as thickened crescents that 
do not meet at the corners of the eyes may indeed have 
influenced the early facing Apollo heads at Amphipolis, rather 
than the other way around. For an instructive comparison 
regarding both technique and artistic ends, see lot 206 below. 


Circa 374-372 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.70 gm). Head of 
Hermes, facing slightly to left, wearing petasus with beaded 
rim/AINION, goat walking right, laurel wreath in front, outline 
of square visible around. May 407 (A247/P288). 

Very rare. Good very fine. 





Byzantium 
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Circa 340-c. 320/10, silver drachm (5.27 gm). Cow walking left 
on dolphin left, WY above/Mill sail incuse with roughened 
surface. Schénert-Geiss, Die Miinzprdgung von Byzantion, vol. 1: 
Autonome Zeit (Berlin, 1970), close to 34 and 35. Superb. 


Schénert-Geiss placed the Persic weight coinage of Byzantium 
before the Rhodian weight coinage, dating the former c. 41 1-c. 
387/6 B.C. Le Rider has argued that the Persic standard 
replaced the Rhodian standard in the course of the fourth 
century at Byzantium as at other mints of the Propontis ("Sur le 
monnayage de Byzance au IV® siecle," RN 1971, pp. 147-153). 
He cites hoard evidence to place the end of this coinage in the 
last quarter of the fourth century. 


Circa 220 B.C., gold stater in the name of Lysimachus (8.33 gm). 
Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with horn of 
Ammon/BAXIAEQ® on right, AYZIMAXOY on left, Athena 
enthroned left, holding Nike in extended right hand, transverse 
spear and shield propped against throne,Tlin inner left field. H. 
Seyrig, "Monnaies hellénistiques de Byzance et de Calcédoine" in 
Essays Robinson, pl. 23, 4. Extremely fine. 


Circa 200-c. 95 B.C., gold stater in the name of Lysimachus 
(8.50 gm). Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with 
horn of Ammon/BALIAEQ® on right, AYEIMAXOY on left, 
Athena seated left on throne with lion's leg, holding in extended 
right hand a Nike who crowns royal name, shield propped against 
throne, & in inner left field, BY on throne, ornamented trident 
in exergue. Miiller, Die Miinzen des thracischen Konigs 
Lysimachus (Copenhagen, 1858), cf. 231 (tetradrachm). 

A remarkable example. Fleur de coin. 


The posthumous Lysimachi of Byzantium were categorized 
according to style by Seyrig ("Monnaies hellénistiques de 
Byzance et de Calcédoine" in Essays Robinson, pp. 153-200) and 
subsequently subcategorized by Price ("Mithradates VI Eupator, 
Dionysus, and the coinages of the Black Sea," NC 1968, p. 9). 
This stater belongs to Price's Series 2, with the obverse head in 
low relief and having long, decoratively arranged hair and the 
reverse having BY on the throne and an ornate trident. The 
lower date of this series has been subject to revision with 
accumulating hoard evidence (see Pollak, "A Bithynian hoard of 
the first century B.C.," MN 16 (1970), pp. 53-56). 


ISLANDS OF THRACE 


Thasos 
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Circa 500-480 B.C., silver stater (9.36 gm). Nude, ithyphallic 
satyr right in running-kneeling position, carrying gesticulating 
nymph/Mill sail incuse. Asyut 117. Svoronos, Hellénisme primi- 
tif pl. x, 8: 

Unusually sharp and in high relief. Extremely fine plus. 


After c. 146 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.86 gm). Diademed head 
of Dionysus right, crowned with ivy/HPAKAEOY® on right, 
YQTHPOE on left, OALTIQN in exergue, nude Heracles standing 
left, resting club on cushion with right hand, lion skin draped 
over left arm, AI in inner left field. SNG Berry 521, same 
obverse die. Lovely style. Extremely fine. 


The beautiful style of both obverse and reverse contrasts with 
the barbarism of many late Thasian tetradrachms. Stylistic 
degeneration is not a valid assumption for every coin series, but 
in this case we are clearly dealing with an early issue, if not the 
actual prototype of the coinage. 


KINGDOM OF THRACE 


Lysimachus 
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323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.99 gm). Sestus, 297/6-c. 
282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with 
horn of Ammon, dotted border/BAZIAEQE on right, AYZEIMAXOY 
on left, Athena enthroned left, holding Nike in extended right 
hand, transverse spear and shield propped against throne, flower 
in inner left field. M. Thompson, "The Mints of Lysimachus” in 
Essays Robinson, 29. Superb. 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.31 gm). Lampsacus, 297/6- 
282/1 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with 
horn of Ammon/BASIAEQE on right, AYZEIMAXOY on left, 
Athena enthroned left, holding in extended right hand Nike who 
crowns royal name and resting left elbow on shield propped 
against throne, transverse spear on far side of throne,# in left 
field, crescent in exergue. Thompson, Essays Robinson, 49. 
Pleasing style. Superb. 


323-281 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.69 gm). Aenus, 
posthumous issue. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right 
with horn of Ammon/[BJAZIAEQS on right, AYEIMAXOY on 
left, Athena enthroned left, holding in extended right hand Nike 
who crowns royal name and resting left elbow on shield propped 
against throne, transverse spear in background, cult figure on 
chair in inner left field, GE in exergue. Cf. Seyrig, Trésors I, 
1.52 (cult image resembles monogram, CE in exergue). Cf. 
Miiller 114 (cult image) and 526 (monogram in exergue). 
Portrait in high relief. Extremely fine. 
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THRACO-MACEDONIAN TRIBES 


Derrones 


94. 


Circa 470 B.C., silver dodecadrachm or quadruple stater (40.69 
gm). Bearded male figure, wearing kausia and holding goad in 
right hand, in ox cart right on exergual line of dots between 
parallel lines, Corinthian helmet right above ox's back, flower 
under belly/Archaic bearded head right in Corinthian helmet, 
[neck truncation of dots between parallel lines, three stars 
around]. Svoronos, Hellénisme primitif pl. 3, 1-2. 

Extremely rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex Egger XLV, 473; Brand collection (Sotheby, June 1983), lot 
53. The Derrones are known only from their coinage, but like 
other Thraco-Macedonian tribes must have been a peasant 
society with a warrior aristocracy. The findspots of the few 
unmixed hoards of Derronian dodecadrachms suggest they were 
one of the westernmost tribes, inhabiting inland Paeonia and 
deriving their gold from Lake Praxias. The types of the 
dodecadrachms have never been satisfactorily explained. Some 
perspective is gained by comparing the present type with earlier 
varieties (Asyut 25-29) which show an empty cart pulled by two 
bulls conducted by, or in one case defended by, a figure in armor, 
probably the war god who was one of the three chief divinities of 
Thracian religion. On another variety (Asyut 30-32) he is 
replaced by Hermes, who seems to have had some connection 
with the native cult of divine kingship. On our coin the warrior 
god appears on the reverse and is surely also symbolized by the 
helmet on the obverse, so that he still "conducts" the cart. The 


figure in the cart is most likely the tribal king, who was also 


hereditary high priest. He could thus be associated with religious 
symbols of every sort, including the flower here (representing 
chthonic er fertility religion) and the solar rosettes or triskeles 
that appear on other dodecadrachm issues. 


THRACO-MACEDONIAN REGION 


Acanthus (7?) 


95: 


Circa 525-510 B.C., electrum stater (13.97 gm). Lactating 
lioness kneeling left, head facing/Two rectangular incuses of 

unequal length, juxtaposed. Unpublished. 
Unique. An outstanding numismatic rarity of highest importance. 
Nearly superb. 


Ex "Field in western Thrace" hoard (CH 2 (1976), 1). This 
remarkable coin was found together with two other unusual 
electrum staters, also of great beauty: one depicts a bull kneeling 
right, its head reverted, a floral ornament above its back 
(ACNAC 5, 148); the other bears two rampant lions confronted, 
their heads reverted, a lotus flower between (ACNAC 5, 149). 
All three have incuse reverses of similar form and may be 
assumed to be the products of a single mint. The findspot, and 
perhaps also the floral ornaments on the two pieces previously 
published, suggest a Thraco-Macedonian origin. But on the other 
hand floral ornaments also appear on the electum staters of 
Miletus, and coins of Asia Minor have also been found at the 
same Thracian site. (see Price, "A field in western Thrace,” CH 
2 (1976), 1 for full particulars). The weight standard of the three 
Staters is equally ambiguous: it was used by the cities of the 
Ionian Revolt but can also be related to the Thraco-Macedonian 
silver. 


A lactating lioness is an extremely rare coin type. Other 
examples include a unique early electrum stater on the Phocaic 
standard, perhaps of Phocaea, c. 600-575 B.C., on which the 
lioness walks right, her head reverted (Wealth of the Ancient 
World (Fort Worth, 1983), 56); a unique early electum stater in 
Paris on the Milesian standard, with lioness reclining right, 
leaves and tendrils above her back, and on the reverse multiple, 
separately applied incuses containing animal heads and 
geometric patterns (Weidauer, Probleme der friihen 
Elektronpragung, Typos I (Fribourg, 1975), 134, pl. 15); and a 
silver stater of Colchis, c. 480, featuring a maned lioness 
crouching right, her head reverted, with the Minotaur kneeling 
on the reverse in a rectangular incuse (Kraay-Hirmer 692). 
None of these pieces has a particularly close relation to the 
stater offered here, and none has anything like the rich plastic 
quality that elevates the lioness beyond a mere orientalizing 
motif into a chef-d'oeuvre of late archaic art. 
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Circa 470-460 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.74 gm). Lion right 
attacking bull kneeling left on exergual line of dots between 
parallel lines, bull's head reverted, © above, acanthus flower in 
exergue, dotted border/Quadripartite incuse. Desneux, Les 
tetradrachmes d'Akanthos," RBN 95 (1949), 79 (D77/R72), same 
dies. Superb. 


Circa 400-350 B.C., silver tetrobol (2.58 gm). Protome of bull 
running right, head reverted/Quadripartite incuse. BMC 29. 
Extremely fine. 


Circa 350 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.35 gm). Lion right 
attacking bull kneeling left, magistrate’s name AAEZIZ in 
exergue, dotted border/AKA-NO-IO-N in shallow incuse frame 
around quadripartite square with raised, granular quarters. 
Desneux 145 (D137/R131), same dies. Extremely fine. 


Ex Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 532. Tetradrachms of 


Acanthus signed by the magistrate Alexios appear in fresh 
condition in Olynthus hoard IX, 1934 (IGCH 374), buried in 348, 


and in conjunction with mint state tetradrachms of Philip of 


Macedon in the Thessalonica region hoard of c. 1965 (CH 1, 
(1975), 37). The hoard evidence suggests this was the last issue 
of Acanthus, struck around 350 B.C. 


Chalcidean League 


99. 


Circa 410 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.47 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo left, dotted border/X-A—A—KIA-EQN along top and sides 
of seven-stringed cithara. Robinson and Clement, Excavations at 
Olynthus, 1X: The Chalcidic Mint (Baltimore, 1938), 19, same 
dies. AMNG III/2, pl. xvii, 7, same obverse die. 

Very rare. Obverse struck from rusty die otherwise, mint state. 


The coinage of the Chalcidian League, minted at Olynthus, was 
one of the major Macedonian coinages in the latter fifth century 
and first half of the fourth century. Its types honor the League's 
patron Apollo, and its representations of the god influenced the 
silver coinages of Damastion and King Lycceius in Paeonia (see 
lot 130 below), the gold coinage of Amphipolis, and the gold 
staters of Philip of Macedon. This tetradrachm belongs to the 
earliest tetradrachm series of the league, initiated c. 420 B.C. 
The freshness and vigor of the Apollo head could only come from 
such a period of dawning political power and aesthetic 
awareness. 


"Lete" 


100. 


Circa 510 B.C., silver stater (9.97 gm). Nude, ithyphallic satyr 
right accosting nymph fleeing right, her head turned left, pellets 
above, in left field, and in right field [latter two off flan]/Incuse 
square quartered by diagonal lines. Svoronos, Hellénisme primitif 
pl. vii, 3-8. Rare. Good extremely fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu sale, 1957, lot 100. 


Mende 


101. 


102. 


Circa 450-423 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.99 gm). Dionysus, 
nude to waist, reclining left on ass standing right, crowned with 
ivy, holding cantharus, Silenus to right, dotted border/MEN—AA— 
IO-N in incuse square frame around central square containing 
grape vine with four clusters of fruit and bee or fly above vine. 
Noe, The Mende (Kaliandra) Hoard, NNM 27 (New York, 
1926), 43, same dies. Rare. Good very fine. 


Mende modernized and elaborated its coin types after 460 B.C., 
introducing specific allusions to its wine on both sides of its 
tetradrachms, though all evidence suggests that they no longer 
circulated abroad to advertise these wares. This tetradrachm 
may be the work of the native engraver hypothesized by Noe, 
who inaugurated the new types. 


Circa 420 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm). Dionysus, 
holding cantharus, reclining left on back of ass walking right on 
triple exergual line, the god's head turned three-quarters 
right/MEN-AA-IO-N in incuse square border surrounding nail- 
studded square with cross-pieces, enclosed in a thick frame in 
relief. Noe, NNM 27, 83. SNG Spencer Churchill 113, this coin. 
Kraay-Hirmer color plate XIII (obv.) and 405 (rev.), same dies. 
Rare. About extremely fine. 


This tetradrachm is struck from one of the finest obverse dies of 
the Mende series, in which all problems of foreshortening have 
been conquered, the relaxation of muscles is successfully 
depicted, and the sensations of drunken torpor expressed. The 
exceptional reverse type presents problems of interpretation: 
Babelon considered it a coffered ceiling, as on the rare 
tridrachms of Delphi; Regling considered it a door or a window; 
Perdrizet, a strong box; and Hirsch, a temple plan. None of these 
readings suggests any obvious relationship with the obverse type 
or with the cult of Dionysus generally. 





105. 359-336 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.22 gm). Amphipolis, c. 


"Olynthus" 
349/8 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, dotted border/@1AI[~™- 


103. Cirea 500-480 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.04 gm). Slow 


quadriga right, globule above horses’ backs/Eagle flying left in 
small incuse square surrounded by shallower incuse frame with 
bevelled corners and rough surface. Cahn, "'Olynthus' and 
Syracuse” in Essays Thompson, B 8-14, same dies but this 
specimen not listed. Boston 612. 

Very rare. About extremely fine. 


Cahn recorded fourteen examples of the extremely rare archaic 


tetradrachms traditionally attributed to Olynthus, only four of 


them in private hands. Most are flawed by small flans, poor 


proposed by Price (NC 1979, p. 240), the Macedonian rider type 
was not introduced until 348, and this issue would belong near 
the end of Philip's reign. (Thanks to Ulla Westermark for 
drawing this review to our attention). 


MOY, Philip on horseback left, wearing kausia and chlamys, 
raising right hand, bow under horse's raised foreleg, linear 
border. Le Rider 158 (D71'/R130), same dies. 

A lovely and sharply struck specimen. Good extremely fine. 


Like the preceding lot, this tetradrachm falls near the end of its 
mint’s tetradrachm series featuring the Macedonian rider 
reverse, and thus should be dated c. 349/8 (Le Rider's 
chronology) or even later (Price's chronology). 


centering, areas of flatness, test cuts, or excessive wear. This 106. 359-336 B.C., gold stater (8.59 gm). Pella, c. 345-340 or c. 342- 
superior specimen allows appreciation of the charioteer's 336 B.C. Laureate head of Apollo right/PIAIPPOLY In exergue, 
refined facial features and the soft, crinkly texture of his chiton. fast biga right, grape cluster under horses. Le Rider 19 (D9/R15), 
Together with the careful proportions of his body, the successful same dies. Lovely style. Extremely fine plus. 
foreshortening of his shoulder, and the musculature of his arms, Ex NFA VII (1979), lot 100. 
these features demonstrate that this was a carefully executed and 
artistically sophisticated coinage. 107. 359-336 B.C., gold stater (8.59 gm). Pella, c. 340/336-c. 328 
B.C. Laureate head of Apollo right/DIAIPPOY, fast biga right, 
trident below horses' forelegs. Close to Le Rider 282-282B 
KINGDOM OF MACEDON (D87A/R216). Superb. 
Philip I 108. 359-336 B.C., gold stater (8.57 gm). Amphipolis, c. 340/336-c. 
104. 359-336 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.41 gm). Pella, c. 349/8 328 B.C. Laureate head of Apollo right/DIAIFMOY, fast biga 
BiG. Laureate head of Zeus right, dotted border/@IAIF-Poy, be horizontal caduceus below horses’ forelegs. Le Rider 56 
Philip on horseback left, wearing kausia and chlamys, raising (D27/R45), same dies. Extremely fine. 
right hand, A under horse's raised foreleg, Helios head under a ey 
belly, linear border. Le Rider, Le See d'argent et d'or de 109. ae! B.C., gold stater (8.56 gm). Amphipalts; Se GADIS 28 
Philippe II (Paris, 1977), 137a (D79/R109), this coin. Kraay- rataliormines weesPcceeatape Savane inte! alge aa st 
oe eee About extremely fine. fast biga right, trident under horses. These dies not in Le Rider, 
: but cf. 110-117. Very fine. 
Ex Leu 13 (1975), lot 118; Hess-Leu 24 (1959), lot 160. On this 
coin it can be clearly seen that the horseman wears a diadem 110. 359-336 B.C., posthumous silver tetradrachm (14.31 gm). 
under his kausia, identifying him as Philip the king. The facial Amphipolis, c. 323/2-c. 316/5 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right 
features are mature and rugged, even at this tiny scale dotted border/MIAIM—POY, nude jockey on horseback right, 
resembling those of putative portraits of Philip Il (see, for carrying palm, Al under horse's belly, vertical club under its 
example, the ivory chair finial from Philip's tomb, illustrated in raised foreleg, dotted border. Cf. Le Rider pl. 44, 16 (1/5 
Hatzopoulous and Loukopoulos, eds., Philip of Macedon tetradrachm of same issue) and pl. 44, 6 (tetradrachm from same 
(London, 1981), fig. 115). The tetradrachms with A Helios head obverse die with Al and star). Fleur de coin. 
constitute the last issue of the Macedonian horseman 
tetradrachms at Pella. According to the alternative chronology 111. Posthumous gold stater (8.56 gm). Pella, c. 314-c. 310 B.C. 


Laureate head of Apollo right/DIAIPFPOY in exergue, fast biga 
right, AE under horses. Le Rider 623 (D258/R451), same dies. 
Extremely fine. 





bz. 


359-336 B.C., posthumous silver tetradrachm (14.28 gm). 
Amphipolis, c. 298/7 B.C. Laureate head of Zeus right, dotted 
border/®IAIPP—-OY, nude jockey on horseback right, holding 
palm in right hand, horizontal thunderbolt above under horse's 
belly, ME under raised foreleg, dotted border. Le Rider pl. 48, 3. 
Muller 26. Erhart, "A catalogue of issues of tetradrachms from 
Amphipolis, 318-294 B.C.," JNFA 4, 4 (1976), cited under 
58.58. Extremely fine. 


Alexander III the Great 


its: 


114. 


116. 


336-323 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm). Aradus, c. 328-319 
B.C. Head of young Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress/AAEZANAPOY on right, BAZIAEQ[S] in exergue, Zeus 
enthroned left on high-backed chair, holding eagle in extended 
right hand and lotus sceptre in left, caduceus in left field, 
* under throne, linear border. Newell, The Demanhur Hoard, 
NNM 19 (New York, 1923), 3467. Extremely fine plus. 


336-323 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm). Amphipolis, c. 
324/323 B.C. Head of young Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress/BAZI-AEQY on left, AAEZEANAPOY on right, Zeus 
enthroned left, holding eagle in extended right hand and sceptre 
in left, Macedonian helmet in left field. Demanhur 1251 ff. 
Miller, Numismatique d'Alexandre le Grand (Copenhagen, 
1855), 854. Extremely fine. 


. 336-323 B.C., gold distater (17.15 gm). Third Macedonian mint, 


before 318 B.C. Head of Athena right, wearing bead and wire 
necklaces, earring of pendant beads, and crested Corinthian 
helmet ornamented with coiled serpent/(AAEZANAPOY on right, 
Nike standing left, holding wreath in right hand and stylis in 
left, thunderbolt in outer left field, Ain inner left field. Noe, 
The Alexander Coinage of Sicyon, NS 6 (New York, 1950), 7.5, 
same obverse die (A10), reverse die not recorded. Miiller 5. 
About extremely fine. 


Originally attributed by Newell and Noe to Sicyon, this distater 
and related issues were reattributed to Macedonia by Troxell 
(MN 17, pp. 42-44). She notes their absence from Peloponnesian 
hoards, the lack of a local bullion supply, and the fact that the 
distater was “almost exclusively a Macedonian denomination" (p. 


44). Price has suggested the ancient Macedonian capital of 


Aegae as the probable mint of the "Sicyon" distaters, which are 
there associated with the rare and interesting eagle tetradrachms 
(actually silver staters) of Alexander NC 1979, p. 239). 


Posthumous silver tetradrachm, (16.91 gm). Babylon, c. 315-312 
B.C. Head of young Heracles right in lion skin headdress, dotted 
border/AAEZANAPOY on right, BAZIAEQE in exergue, Zeus 
enthroned left on high-backed chair, holding eagle in extended 
right hand and sceptre in left, in wreath in left field, MI under 
throne, dotted border. Olcay and Seyrig, Le trésor de Mektepini 
(Paris, 1965), 638. Cf. Thompson, MN 26, p. 35, 14 (controls 
reversed). Good extremely fine. 


ee 


118. 


336-323 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.22 gm). Uncertain mint of 
central Asia Minor, c. 280-270 B.C. Head of young Heracles 
right in lion skin headdress/AAEZANAPOY on right, Zeus 
enthroned left on high-backed chair, holding eagle in extended 
right hand and sceptre in left, lyre in right field, A under throne, 
dotted border. Unpublished, but cf. Noe, "The Corinth hoard of 
1938," MN 10 (1962), 224 (drachm of Colophon). 

Extremely rare. One of three known. Extremely fine. 


Reportedly from a hoard found at Denizli, Turkey, in 1981. This 
tetradrachm copies issues of Colophon dated c. 311-301 B.C. 
(see Noe, art. cit., 224). Martin Price of the British Museum has 
reportedly attributed this tetradrachm to a mint under the control 
of the Galatians, the terrifying Gallic mercenaries introduced to 
Asia Minor by Lysimachus and Seleucus 1, who controlled 
territories in Phrygia and Cappadocia, retaining their Celtic 
language, identity, and tribal organization even throughout the 
Roman period. The other known specimens are in the British 
Museum and the American Numismatic Society (information 
provided by Alan Walker in a letter of 18 July 1983). 


Posthumous gold stater (8.55 gm). Tyre, c.. 306-301 B.C. Head 
of Athena right in crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with 
coiled serpent on bowl, wearing pendant earring and wire neck- 
lace/AAESANAPOY on right, Nike standing left, holding wreath 
in right hand and stylis in left.in outer left field,@ under 
right wing. Newell, Tyrus Rediviva (New York, 1923) 3 (A/y), 
pl. i, same dies. Reverse die flaw otherwise, mint state. 


A Tyrian mint for Alexandrine coinage did not open until c. 306 
B.C., either succeeding or rapidly displacing the mints of Sidon 
and Ake, which ceased production c. 306-304. This first stater 
obverse shows the influence of Sidon, especially in the double- 
coiled serpent that ornaments the helmet (Tyrus Rediviva, poo): 


Philip III 
119. 323-316 B.C., gold stater (8.52 gm). Babylon, c. 323-320 B.C. 


Head of Athena right in crested Corinthian helmet ornamented 
with coiled serpent on bowl, wearing pendant earring and wire 
necklace/MIAINMOY on right, BA-ZIAEQE on left, Nike standing 
left, holding wreath in right hand and stylis in left, AY in inner 
left field, M under right wing. NFA XVI (1985), lot 143, same 
obverse dies. Cf. Demanhur 4526 (tetradrachm). Superb. 


Demetrius Poliorcetes 
120. 306-283 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.14 gm). Ephesus, c. 301- 


295 B.C. Winged Nike standing left on prow left, blowing 
trumpet, border of dots/AHMHTPIOY on right, [BA]—ZIAEQ-* in 
exergue, nude Poseidon, viewed from behind, standing left and 
brandishing trident, chlamys draped over extended left arm, bf in 
left field, star and A in right field. E.T. Newell, The Coinages 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes (New York, 1927), 52, pl. vi, 1. 

Very fine. 
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121. 


306-283 B.C., gold stater (8.58 gm). Pella, c. 294-293 B.C. 
Head of Athena right, wearing crested Corinthian helmet 
decorated with coiled serpent/(AHMHTPIOY on right, Nike 
standing left, holding wreath in right hand and naval trophy in 
left, Lin left field. Newell 65, pl. vi, 14. 

Very rare. Obverse scuff and nicks otherwise, extremely fine. 


Corkscrew curls are characteristic of Alexandrine gold from the 
Macedonian mints and were one of the factors that influenced 
Newell to attribute this stater and its series to Pella (p. 80f). For 
Demetrius, however, the curls are longer and slightly more 
casual than on earlier coinage, lending his Athena a greater 
feminine charm. 


306-283 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.30 gm). Amphipolis, c. 
291-290 B.C. Diademed head of the young Demetrius right with 
bull's horn, dotted border/AHMHTPIOY on right, BAZIAEQE on 
left, Poseidon, nude to waist, seated left on rock, holding 
sacar in right hand and trident in left, FA in inner left field, 

in inner right field. Newell 109, pl. x, 3. 
Rare. Extremely fine. 


. 306-283 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.05 gm). Chalcis, c. 291-290 


B.C. Diademed head of Demetrius right with bull's horn, dotted 
border/BAZIAEQ[] on right, AHMHTPIOY on left, nude Poseidon 
standing left, resting right foot on rock and holding trident in 
left hand, X in outer left field. Newell 149, pl. xv, 13. 

About extremely fine. 


Antigonus If Gonatas 


124. 


277-239 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.03 gm). Macedonian shield, 
in central tondo horned and draped bust of Pan left, lagobolon 
over shoulder/BAZIAEQSX on right, ANTITONOY on left, Athena 
Alkis, viewed from behind, standing left, brandishing thunder- 
bolt in right hand and shield in left, crested Macedonian helmet 
in inner left field, Win inner right field. SNG Berry 350-352. 
Superb. 


Antigonus III Doson 


2a. 


229-221 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.06 gm). Head of Poseidon 
right, crowned with reeds/BALIAEQE/ANTIFONOY, Apollo 
seated left on prow, testing bow, MM in exergue. SNG Berry 
361 ff. Extremely fine. 


Philip V 


126. 


220-179 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.72 gm). Pella, 212-197 
B.C. Macedonian shield, in central tondo head of beardless hero 
Perseus left, wearing winged Phrygian cap, harpa over far 
shoulder/BALIAEQY/®IAIMMOY above and below horizontal club, 
oak wreath around. Boehringer, Chronologie, Silberserie II, pl. 8, 
7-8. Boston 734-735 (Andriscus). About extremely fine. 


Tetradrachms of this variety, without symbols or monograms on 
the reverse, were attributed by Gaebler to Andriscus, who 
revolted against Rome in 149/8 under the name of Philip VI. 
Boehringer (Chronologie, pp. 107-118) has demonstated that they 
in fact constitute the middle phase of the coinage of Philip V. 
The introduction of the Perseus type is dated c. 212, when the 
hero's cult evidently assumed a heightened importance. Already 
worshipped as an ancestor of the Antigonid house, Perseus now 
gave his name to Philip's son and heir. The club reverse alludes 
to Heracles, another forebear of the Macedonian royal house. 


220-179 B.C., silver didrachm (7.60 gm). Pella, 184-179 B.C. 
Diademed head of Philip V right/BAZIAEQS/®IAINMOY above 
and below horizontal club, Labove,A and & below, all within 
oak wreath, star outside on left. Boehringer, Chronologie, 
Silberserie III, pl. 7, 2. Hunterian Collection I, p. 343, 3, pl. 
XXXIV, 4. Rare. Superb. 


The final phase of Philip V's coinage consists of tetradrachms 
similar to the preceding, but with Philip's features replacing 
those of the young hero on the obverse, and with monograms and 
symbols on the reverse; the associated smaller denominations 
substitute a diademed portrait of the king as their obverse type. 
These coins appear to have been produced as annual emissions, 
in preparation for a renewed war with Rome, and the same 
magistrates and system of mint organization can be traced on the 
coinage of Perseus, who actually undertook the war. 


Perseus 


128. 


129. 


179-168 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.98 gm). Struck after 173 
B.C. Diademed head of Perseus right/BAZI-AEQS/MEP-ZEQS 
across field, eagle with spread wings standing three quarters 
right on thunderbolt, fabove head, MI in right field, ® between 
legs, oak wreath around, plow in exergue. Mamroth, "Die 
Silbermiinzen des K6nigs Perseus," ZfN 1930, 8. Extremely fine. 


179-168 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.26 gm). Struck after 173 
B.C. Diademed head of Perseus right/BAZI-AEQE/NEP-SEQE 
across field, eagle with spread wings standing three quarters 
right on thunderbolt, ® above head, Ain right field, A’ between 
legs, oak wreath around, plow in exergue. Mamroth 24. 
Extremely fine. 





KINGDOM OF PAEONIA 


Lycceius 


130. Circa 359-340 B.C. (?), silver tetradrachm (12.59 gm). Laureate 


head of Apollo right, dotted border/AYK-—KEIYO, nude Heracles 
left, strangling Nemean lion, bow and bowcase in lower right 
field. Hill, Ward Collection 410, this coin. Sotheby and Co., 
Catalogue of the Paeonian Hoard (London, 16 April 1969), pl. 
2, 71, same obverse die. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex Ward sale II (Sotheby, Zurich, 1973), lot 354; ex Metro- 


politan Museum of Art and John Ward collection. Philip Il of 


Macedon conquered Paeonia in summer of 358. Lycceius, in 
alliance with the kings of Illyria and western Thrace, revolted 
unsuccessfully in 356, and it seems plausible that his coinage 
might have originated in that revolt. There is reason to suspect, 
however, that Philip did not initiate his own coinage until some 
years into his reign, perhaps even as late as 348 (see lot 104 
above), and since the coinage of Lycceius is typologically 
influenced by that of Philip it may in fact belong to the end of his 
reign. 


Audoleon 
131. Circa 315-286 B.C., silver tetradrachm (12.12 gm). Facing head 


of Athena inclined slightly to left, wearing triple-crested 
helmet, pendant earrings, and bead necklace/AYAQAEO-NTOY, 
bridled horse prancing right, rein trailing. Cf. Grose 3702, pl. 
137, 21 (same obverse die but caduceus under horse). 

Extremely fine. 


Ex Sotheby sale, London, 28 January 1976, lot 22. 


DANUBIAN CELTS 


Moesia 
132. Circa 250-50 B.C., silver tetradrachm of the Tonciu-cu-sigla 


type. (12.27 gm). Laureate and bearded male head right, dotted 
border/Rider on horseback left, over his head a sort of streamer 
extending from a letter B, dotted exergual line, border of dots. 
Allen and Nash, The Coins of the Ancient Celts (Edinburgh, 
1980), pl. 14, 38. K. Pink, Die Miinzprdgung der Ostkelten und 
threr Nacharn (Budapest, 1939), 310. Good very fine. 


The types imitate those of the tetradrachms of Philip I of 
Macedon. 


Pannonia 


183. 


Dinantul, second century B.C., silver tetradrachm (12.28 gm). 
Laureate male head right, drapery (?) at neck, dotted 
border/Horse prancing left, striations (ribs?) on underbelly, O 
behind left foreleg, above back diademed (?) head left and 
stylized torso, chlamys floating behind, [0] above, dotted 
border. Cf. Pink 469 (Kroisbach type), same obverse die, possibly 
same reverse die before addition of chlamys and 470, this type 
from different dies. Cf. Allen-Nash 17 (no chlamys on reverse). 

Extremely fine. 


THESSALY 


Larissa 


134. 


136. 


137. 


Circa 430-400 B.C., silver drachm (6.12 gm). Hero Thessalus, 
nude except for chlamys over shoulders, taming bull bounding 
left, his hat blowing behind him, dotted border/AAPI/Z—AIA 
above and below bridled horse leaping right, rein trailing. 
Babelon, Traité H/4, 666, pl. cexevii, 1. 

Very fine/Extremely fine. 


. Circa 420-386 B.C., silver drachm (6.11 gm). Head of nymph 


Larissa left, wearing pendant earring, ampyx, and sphendone, 
dotted border/AAPIZAI, bridled horse galloping right, rein 
trailing. Herrmann, "Die Silbermiinzen von Larisa in Thassalien,” 
ZfN 35 (1925), pl. iv, 12 (obverse) and 14 (reverse). Babelon, 
Traité 1/4, pl. cexeviii, 3. About extremely fine. 


Circa 340 B.C., silver didrachm (12.16 gm). Head of nymph 
Larissa three quarters left, wearing ampyx, pendant earring, and 
wire necklace, hair floating around, dotted border/[A]API-= 
around top, [AJIQN in exergue, bridled horse prancing right. SNG 
Berry 541. Extremely fine. 


The types of the Larissan coinage derive from the cult of 
Poseidon Hippius, chief god of Thessaly. By striking his trident 
against a rock he liberated both the spring Larissa and the first 
wild horse. The spirit of the spring became Poseidon's consort, 
and together they engendered Pelasgus, ancestor of the Pelasgian 
inhabitants of northern Thessaly, whose capital was Larissa. The 
horse, symbol and alter ego of the nymph Larrisa, was tamed by 
the national hero Thessalus and became the progenitrix of the 


famed Thessalian breed of horses. 


Circa 340 B.C., silver didrachm (12.15 gm). Head of nymph 
Larissa three quarters left, wearing amypx, pendant earring, and 
wire necklace, hair floating around, dotted border/AAPI- around 
top, [AIQN] in exergue, bridled horse prancing right. SNG Berry 
541. About extremely fine/Extremely fine. 





138. Circa 320 B.C., silver drachm (6.23 gm). Head of nymph Larissa finance his campaign there. The types however are Epirote and 
three quarters left, wearing ampyx, pendant earring, and wire derive from religious policies designed to bolster Pyrrhus’ 
necklace, hair floating around, dotted border/AAPIE above, AIQN unification of Epirus under his rule. Dodona, the oracular 
in exergue, horse grazing left, plant growing under belly. sanctuary where Zeus was supposed to have received his 
Martin, "The chronology of the fourth-century B.C. facing-head thunderbolt, was made the official religious center of Pyrrhus’ 
silver coinage of Larissa," MN 28 (1983), type A-M. Babelon, kingdom. The iconography of the Dodonaean Zeus includes an 
Traité U/4, pl. cexeviii, 18. Good extremely fine. oak wreath representing the sacred tree which delivered the 

oracles. As depicted here he is the leonine type of Zeus that 

139. Circa 320 B.C. or later, silver drachm (6.10 gm). Head of nymph gained currency in the fourth century, but the ornate textures of 
Larissa three quarters left, wearing ampyx, pendant earring, and the oak wreath and hair seem to be expressions of the rich style 
wire necklace, hair floating around, dotted border/AAPIZ above, that lingered in Magna Graecia. Dione, shown on the reverse, 
AIQN in exergue, horse grazing right. Martin, MN 28 (1983), was the consort of Dodonaean Zeus. 
type A-M 168. SNG Berry 542. 

Lovely style. Good extremely fine. 
ae EPIROTE REPUBLIC 
EPIRUS 143. 234/3-168 B.C., silver drachm (5.08 gm). Head of Zeus 
Dodonaeus right, crowned with oak, 3K behind neck, dotted 

Ambracia border/ATIEI upwards on left, PQTAN upwards on right, eagle 

140. 404-360 B.C., silver stater (8.36 gm). Pegasus flying with closed Wings standing right on thunderbolt, oak wreath 
right/[AMBPAKIQT]AN, helmeted head of Athena left, girl around. Franke, Die antiken Miinzen von Epirus (Wiesbaden, 
kottabos player standing left behind. Ravel, The "Colts" of 1961), 62-63, same obverse die (V24), About extremely fine. 
Ambracia, NNM 37, 106 (A48/P71), same dies. 

Rare type. Very fine plus. 
7 ILLYRICUM 

141. Circa 360-338 B.C., silver stater (8.53 gm). Pegasus with curved , 
wing walking right, A below/Head of Athena left in Corinthian Dyrrachium 
helmet, facing head of Acheloiis behind neckpiece. Ravel 137 144. Circa 450-350 B.C., silver stater (10.70 gm). Cow standing 
(A57/P88), same dies. Rare. About extremely fine. right, head reverted to nuzzle suckling calf, A on cow's flank/A- 

; ; Y-P and club around sides of double-bordered square subdivided 
Achelolis was associated in the cult of Zeus Naeus at Dodona, into two rectangles, each containing floral stellate pattern; all 
Oy Bega with tee phrase, "Sacrifice to within linear circle. Hill, Ward Collection 452, this coin. SNG 
Acheloiis. The symbol on this stater thus alludes to the great Copenhagen 424. BMC 3-4. About extremely fine. 
Epirote religious center at Dodona. ~ es 
Ex Sotheby sale (Ward collection, Zurich, 1973), lot 375; ex 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; John Ward collection; Carfrae 
KINGDOM OF EPIRUS collection; Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 23 May 1894, lot 142. 
Pyrrhus 

142. 295-272 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.75 gm). Struck at Locri BOEOTIA 
Epizephyrii. Head of Zeus Dodonaeus left, crowned with oak, Theb 

ebes 


© under neck truncation/[BA]JZIAEQ[Z] on right, YPPOY on 


left, Dione, wearing calathus, enthroned three quarters left on 145. Circa 410 B.C., silver stater (12.30 gm). Boeotian shield/O-E, 


high-backed chair, holding transverse sceptre and raising veil, A 
in exergue. Babelon, "Les roi Pyrrhos" in ANS Centennial 
Publication (New York, 1958), pl. vii, 1, same obverse die. 
Seltman, "Un monnaie importante de Pyrrhus, roi d'Epire," RBN 
1912, p. 1, same obverse die. Very rare. Good very fine. 


Arguably the most beautiful coins of any hellenistic ruler, the 
tetradrachms of Pyrrhus were minted in Magna Graecia to help 


head of Dionysus right, crowned with ivy. Head, On the Chrono- 
logical Sequence of the Coins of Boeotia (London, 1881), pl. iii, 
6, same reverse die. ACGC 358, same reverse die. 

Very rare. About extremely fine. 





ATTICA 


Athens 
146. Circa 546/35-c. 520-18 B.C., silver didrachm of "Wappenmin- 


147. 


zen” series (8.59 gm). Forepart of bridled horse right/ 
Quadripartite incuse. ACNAC 5 (Rosen Collection), 183, this 
coin. Hopper, "Observations on the Wappenmiinzen" in Essays 
Robinson, p. 30, S. 30a, this coin. Seltman, Athens, Its History 
and Coinage before the Persian Invasion (Cambridge, 1924), 30 
(A22/P19), same obverse die, perhaps same reverse die. Kroll, 
“Wappenmiinzen, Gorgoneia, Owls," MN 26 (1981), pl. 1, 8. 
Extremely rare and highly important. Good very fine. 


Ex Jonathan Rosen collection; Leu 15 (1976), lot 222; Nanteuil 
collection (909/1); Schlessinger 11 (Hermitage 2, 1934), lot 132 
(under Maronea); Hirsch XII (Rhousopoulos, 1905), lot 1932. 
Kroll (art. cit., pp. 1-10) has argued convincingly that the 
Wappenmiinzen series with its changing types forms a parallel 
with the various electrum series of Asia Minor, whose variable 
types were chosen by the responsible magistrates to identify 
annual issues of coinage. The adoption of this minting practice 
constitutes a previously unrecognized example of the tremendous 
Jonian cultural influence on Athens in the time of Pisistratus, 
whose most familiar manifestations are found among the 
magnificent kouroi and graceful korai of the Athenian Acropolis. 
The name "Wappenmiinzen" reflects the old belief that the types 
of this series were derived from heraldry: Seltman demonstrated 
that all the types are found on shields portrayed on Attic painted 
pottery. The heraldic theory is not entirely incompatible with the 
choice of types by annual magistrates, but in the context of the 
Pisistratid tyranny there can be no question of serious political 
significance. Also, as Kroll has pointed out, all but one of the 
types (the horse's hindquarters) have parallels on contemporary 
coinages elsewhere. There are fourteen didrachm types. The 
horse protome right is of special technical interest because it is 
reverse die-linked to the bridled horse type; and this link, 
together with a similar link between the amphora and triskeles 
varieties, ia a basic and important proof of the unity of the 
Wappenmiinzen series. The last Wappenmiinzen issues, with 
gorgoneion on the obverse, introduced the tetradrachm 
denomination and evolved reverse types, thus constituting a brief 
transitional phase before the famous Athenian owl tetradrachms. 


Circa 460-450 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.82 gm). Head of 
Athena right, wearing multiple pendant necklace, round earring, 
and crested Attic helmet ornamented with three olive leaves over 
visor and spiral palmette on bowl/AOE, owl with closed wings 
standing three-quarters right, olive sprig and crescent moon 
behind, all in incuse square. Starr, Athenian Coinage 480-449 
B.C. (Oxford, 1970), Group V.A, series 1. 

Rare. Slight surface porosity. About extremely fine. 


148. 


149. 


Circa 430-415 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.08 gm). Head of 
Athena right [with dotted neck truncation], wearing round 
earring, wire necklace, and crested Attic helmet ornamented with 
three olive leaves over visor and spiral palmette on bowl/AOE, 
owl with prong tail standing right, crescent moon and olive 
sprig behind, outline of square die visible around. Berry, 
Numismatic Biography 396, this coin. Starr pl. xxii, 7’. 
Attractive large flan. Extremely fine. 


Circa 430-415 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.93 gm). Head of 
Athena right, [with dotted neck truncation], wearing round 
earring, wire necklace and crested Attic helmet ornamented with 
three olive leaves over visor and spiral palmette on bowl/AQE, 
owl with prong tail standing right, crescent moon and olive 
sprig behind, outline of square die visible around. Starr pl. xxii, 
Ts Superb. 


AEGINA 


Aegina 
150. Circa 530-525 B.C., silver stater (12.27 gm). Sea turtle with 


shell divided into thirteen scales/"Union Jack" incuse. Robinson, 
"Pseudoaeginetica,” NC 1928, pl. ix, 3, same obverse die. SNG 
Spencer-Churchill 157, same obverse die. SNG Lockett 2635= 
Pozzi 1632, same obverse die. Naville VII, lot 1142, same 
obverse die. Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex Selinus hoard, 1985. The so-called proto-tortoises were 


formerly attributed to Cydonia in Crete (see Robinson, NC 1928) 


but are now regarded as Aeginetan (see Holloway, MN 17, pp. 
17-19). The proto-tortoise was apparently an obverse variant 
used from the beginning of the Aeginetan coinage into the phase 
characterized by the "Union Jack," "grouped triangle,” and 
“millsail" reverses. This specimen is from the same hoard as lots 
42, 151, 152, 154, and 156). The obverse die has turned up in 
other hoards, always with the "Union Jack" reverse (sometimes 
somewhat eroded): the Megalopolis hoard, 1936 (SNG 
Delepierre 1838); and the Myrina hoard, 1970 (Oeconomides, 
Essays Thompson, p. 233, / and 2, pl. 27). Still other specimens 
were published by Holloway, MN 17, pl. viii, 5 and 6. In all 
extant examples the die appears very fresh. Its restricted usage 
contrasts with the overuse of many T-back turtle dies, 
reinforcing the impression that the variant type may have had 
some special significance. (Information kindly supplied by L. 
Beer). 





150 


eo Ie 


Circa 520 B.C., silver stater (12.46 gm). Sea turtle with thin 
collar and tive buttons down center of shell/"Union Jack" incuse. 
As Holloway, "An archaic hoard from Crete, the early Aeginetan 
coinage," MN 17 (1971), pl. i. SNG Delepierre 1562 and 
Oeconomides, "The 1970 Myrina hoard of Aeginetan staters" in 
Essays Thompson pl. 27, 10, same obverse die in a later state. 
Extremely fine. 


Ex Selinus hoard, 1985. From the same hoard as the proto- 
tortoise (see preceding lot). Interestingly, it is represented in the 
same hoards cited for the proto-tortoise (Megalopolis, 1936, and 
Myrina, 1970) and also in a small hoard from Aegina on deposit 
with the Ashmolean Museum. Again, all have "Union Jack" 
reverse. (Information kindly supplied by L. Beer). 


Circa 540-510 B.C., silver triobol (3.09 gm). Sea turtle/ Par- 
tially filled "Union Jack" incuse. Pozzi 1616. 
About extremely fine. 


Ex Selinus hoard, 1985. 


Circa 340 B.C., silver stater (12.22 gm). A-I flanking tortoise/ 
"Skew" incuse with N,1I and dolphin in three segments, respec- 


tively. SNG Lockett 1998, same dies. Milbank, The Coinage of 


Aegina, NNM 24 (1925), pl. iii, 6. About extremely fine. 


CORINTHIA 


Corinth 


154. 


Circa 540-520 B.C., silver stater (8.20 gm). Pegasus with curved 
wing flying left, ? below/Swastika incuse. Ravel, Les "poulains" 
de Corinthe | (London, 1936), 44 (P35/T34), probably same dies. 

Very rare. A choice specimen. Extremely fine plus. 


Ex Selinus hoard, 1985. This stater was found in a Sicilian hoard 
consisting predominantly of staters of Selinus, Aegina, and 
Corinth (see also lots 42, 150-152, and 156). The hoard coins 
are the first archaic Corinthian coins ever found in Sicily and 
confirm a belief long held by numismatists, that the archaic 
coinage of Selinus was influenced by that of Corinth. 
(Information kindly provided by Carmen Arnold-Biucchi, Leslie 
Beer, and Nancy Waggoner). 


5: 


Circa 540-520 B.C., silver stater (8.65 gm). Pegasus with curved 
wing flying left,? below/Swastika incuse. Cf. Ravel 72 (P56/ 
T53), same obverse die. Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Circa 515 B.C., silver stater (8.54 gm). Pegasus with curved 
wing flying left, ? below/Helmeted head of Athena right in 
incuse square with linear border. Ravel P68/T75. 

Rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex Selinus hoard, 1985. Another coin from the important mixed 
Sicilian hoard mentioned above (see lots 42, 150-152, and 154). 
It spanned the transition from incuse to double-relief coinage at 
Corinth, containing 23 die-linked Corinthian staters from the 
earliest phase of the double-relief coinage, in which Athena's 
head is surrounded by a linear border, but no later pieces. These 
facts indicate that the hoard was closed or abandoned not long 
after the introduction of the Athena head reverse at Corinth. In 
their preliminary report at the Tenth International Numismatic 
Congress, Arnold-Biucchi, Beer, and Waggoner suggested a 
burial date of c. 510-500 B.C., consistent with Kraay's date of c. 
515 for the beginning of double-relief coinage at Corinth (ACGC, 
pp. 80-82). This opinion, if it stands after further study of the 
hoard, would represent an elevation of the chronology proposed 
for Corinth by Price and Waggoner in Asyut, p. 78f. 


Circa 470-450 B.C., silver stater (8.42 gm). Pegasus with curved 
wing flying right, O— below/Head of Athena right in Corinthian 
helmet, wearing bead necklace, all in incuse square. Near to 
Ravel 248-250. Very fine/Extremely fine. 


Circa 320 B.C., silver stater (8.58 gm). Pegasus with straight 
wing flying left, ? below/Head of Athena left in crested Corin- 
thian helmet, wearing bead necklace, P under chin, dove flying 
left in wreath in right field. Ravel 1029. Superb. 


Circa 315 B.C., silver stater (8.53 gm). Pegasus with straight 
wing flying left, ? below/Head of Athena left in Corinthian 
helmet, wearing bead necklace, A-I flanking neck, in right field 
Artemis running left, holding torch. Ravel 1076. Superb. 





ELIS 


Olympia 
160. Circa 400 B.C., silver stater (12.26 gm). Head of eagle left, ivy 


leaf under with engraver's initials AA/F—A on either side of 
thunderbolt within olive wreath, all in shallow circular incuse. 
Seltman, The Temple Coins of Olympia (Cambridge, 1921), 151 
(BS/yt), same dies. Very rare. A pleasing specimen. 

About extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 25 (1980), lot 128. Seltman regarded the inscription AA 
as an engraver’s signature, for a number of Olympian dies bear 
this signature, all of them splendid works of art. Gardner, NC 
1879, p. 243 had already tentatively identified the engraver as 
Daedalus of Sicyon, who was active in Olympia in the late fifth 
and early fourth centuries. Of this understated obverse, Seltman 
writes: “It would be hard to find a coin with a type more 
beautiful, and yet withal so grand and restrained as this eagle's 
head with its piercing eye" (p. 53). 


164. 


standing three quarters right, head left, dotted border. Svoronos, 
Numismatique de la Créte ancienne (Macon, 1890), 53, pl. xiii, 
23, same obverse die. Rare. About extremely fine. 


The types of Gortyna's staters allude to the myth of the rape of 
Europa. Zeus assumed the form of a gentle white bull with golden 
horns in order to carry her off over the sea to Crete. There. 
according to ancient authors, their love was consummated in a 
sacred plane tree whose roots were watered by a spring that 
kept it ever verdant, so that it never lost its leaves, even in 
winter. 


Circa 85 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.77 gm). Head of Athena 
Parthenos right, wearing pendant earring and triple-crested Attic 
helmet ornamented with four horse protomae over visor, griffin 
right above earpiece, and vegetative pattern on neckpiece, B under 
chin, dotted border/TO-P/TV-NI/QN across field, owl standing 
three quarters right on fallen amphora, ME over PN in left field, 
A over bull butting right in right field, olive wreath border. Le 
Rider, "Un groupe de monnaies crétoises a type athéniens" in 


161. Circa 275-271 B.C., silver stater (11.71 gm). Head of Zeus right, Mélanges Julien Cain (Paris, 1968), p. 320, Sa, ple 3y 8s.this 
with laurel wreath/F-A—A-PI around eagle standing right, thun- coin. Svoronos 183, pl. xvi, 24, same dies. SNG Lockett 2565, 
derbolt in left field, olive wreath in right field, all in shallow same dies. Very rare. Quite pleasing. Good extremely fine. 
Soave : 2? ; ies 
circular incuse. Seltman 228 cag en ad ee ene Ae Ex Leu 33 (1983), lot 340; Niggeler sale 1 (Leu-MMAG, 1965), 

‘ : lot 330; Hess-Leu 1959, lot 226; Jameson collection IV, 2521: 

The head of Zeus was adopted as the obverse type of his temple Naville XII] (1926), lot 820. Tetradrachms imitating the New 
coinage for the Olympic games of 360, celebrating the recovery Style coinage of Athens were issued by seven Cretan cities: 
of the sanctuary by the Eleans after the intervention of the Cnossus, Cydonia, Gortyna, Hierapytna, Lappa, Polyrhenium, 
Arcadians in 365-363 B.C. The type probably inspired the and Priansus. Raven ("The Hierapytna hoard of Greek and 
depiction of Zeus on the tetradrachms of Philip of Macedon (see Roman coins," NC 1938, pp. 133-158) was the first to deduce 
lots 104, 105, 110, and 112 above), though the specimen here is that the context of this coinage was the First Mithradatic War. 
so late that it may in turn reflect the influence of the coinage of Lucullus stopped in at Crete in the winter of 87/6 B.C. and won 
Pyrrhus (see lot 142 above). The eagle of the reverse die is one its support for the Roman side. Pseudo-Athenian New Style 
of the finest and most lifelike of the whole series. tetradrachms had been struck by the Roman generals— either by 
Lucullus himself (Daux, RN 1935, pp. 1-9, followed by Raven, 

pp. 155-158), or by Sulla and Lucullus’ younger brother (Thom- 

PELOPONNESUS pson, The New Style Silver Coinage of Athens (New York, 

1961), pp. 431-439). Gortyna and the other Cretan cities were 

Messene thus expressing pro-Roman sentiment, and probably contributing 

162. Circa 191-146 B.C., silver tetrobol (2.38 gm). Diademed head of to the war chest, with their own pseudo-Attic coinage. Raven's 
Zeus right/ME-¥, tripod, across field magistrate's name TO-AY/ dating has since been supported by Price (RN 1966, pp. 133- 
KA-HX, laurel wreath border. SNG Copenhagen 507. 135), who attributed the change from the cistophoric to the Attic 

Extremely fine. standard to the same political circumstances. Moerkholm's 
. : reconstruction of the New Style Athenian coinage for the 
Ex Brand sale 5 (Sotheby, 1984), lot 162; ex Pozzi sale (Naville Mithradatic-Sullan period (MN 29, pp. 31-33) provides further 
I, 1921), lot 1890. confirmation, in that six of the 27 identifiable Attic tetradrachms 
of the Hierapytna hoard can now be classified as issues from the 
CRETE years 97/6-84/3 B.C., reflecting the struggle of the pro-Pontic 

and pro-Roman factions at Athens. 

Gortyna 


163. Circa 360-320 B.C., silver stater (11.84 gm). Europa, nude to 
waist, seated right in plane tree/AOPTYVSOW (retrograde), bull 





Lyttus 

165. Circa 340 B.C., silver stater (11.04 gm). Eagle flying left, 
dotted border/AYTTI/O (latter part retrograde), boar's head left, 
all in shallow incuse square with dotted border. Le Rider, 
Monnaies crétoises du V© au I®’ siécle av. J.-C. (Paris, 1966), 
p. 31, 209, pl. 7, 16, this coin. Svoronos 35, pl. xxi, 25, same 
dies. Babelon, Traité H/3, 1492, pl. ccxlvii, 18, same reverse 
die. Rare. About extremely fine. 


According to a local version of the myth of the infancy of Zeus, 
Rhea hid her son from his voracious father Saturn in a cave on 
Mt. Aegion, near Lyttus, entrusting his care to an eagle. The 
eagle on the staters of Lyttus represents that bird, although his 
depiction is influenced by the types of the staters of Olympia. 
The boar's head of the reverse has not been convincingly 
explained. 


KINGDOM OF BOSPORUS 


Sauromates II 


166. A.D. 174-210, electrum stater of A.D. 187 (7.61 gm). BACI 
AEWC CAVPOMATO-V, diademed and draped bust of Sauromates 
II right, dotted border/Laureate and draped bust of Commodus 
right, star in right field, date ATTY (year 484 of the Bosporan era) 
below bust, dotted border. Frolova, The Coinage of the Kingdom 
of Bosporus, A.D. 69-238, BAR International Series 56 (Oxford, 
1O7O) pe lt lee pl ocxx, 1-3) Good extremely fine. 


KINGDOM OF PONTUS 


Mithradates VI the Great 


167. 120/19-63 B.C., silver tetradrachm of 74/3 B.C. (16.77 gm). 
Diademed head of Mithradates VI right/BAZEIAEQE MIOPA 
AATOY above, EYIIATOPOE below, stag grazing left, star in 
crescent above Kin left field, date AKE (year 224 of the 
Bithyno-Pontic era) and A in right field, month C (6) in 
exergue, all in Dionysiac wreath of ivy and fruit. Rec. gén. 16 
variant (this month not recorded). Superb. 


The greatest king of his line, Mithradates VI spent the early part 
of his reign enlarging his kingdom and the remainder challenging 
Rome. This coin is dated to the sixth month of the year 224 of the 
Pontic era, 74/3 B.C. The symbols on the reverse refer to Mith- 
radates’ ancestry, and the ivy wreath alludes to his assumption 
of the surname Dionysus. 


PAPHLAGONIA 


Cromna 
168. Circa 340-300 B.C., silver tetrobol (3.56 gm). Laureate head of 
Zeus left/KPQMNA, draped bust of City Tyche left, wearing bead 
necklace, triple pendant earring, and turreted stephane orna- 
mented with palmette between two O's, & under chin, cicada 
above stephane. SNG Lockett 2651. Rec. gén. 4 variant. 
About extremely fine. 


Sinope 

169. Circa 440-430 B.C., silver drachm (6.13 gm). Eagle's head left, 
dolphin left below/Two incuse squares, one containing A. Weber 
4811. SNG von Aulock 6835-6837 variant. Very fine plus. 


Ex von Every collection. 


170. Circa 330 B.C., silver drachm (5.01 gm). Head of nymph Sinope 
left, wearing bead necklace and triple pendant earring, hair in 
sphendone, border of widely spaced dots/ZINQ, sea eagle with 
spread wings perched left on dolphin, magistrate's name APE 
[QE] under wing. Rec. gén. 34, pl. xxv, 20. Superb. 


171. Third century B.C., silver didrachm (8.36 gm). Head of City 
Tyche left; countermark facing head of Helios with EINQMEQN 
between rays/Poseidon, nude to waist, seated left, NQ-Blin right 
field; countermark head of Poseidon left with wreath. Weber 
4827. Rec. gén. 47. Very rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex Brand sale 5 (Sotheby, 1-2 Feb. 1984), lot 171; ex Prowe sale 
II (Egger 40, 1912), lot 579. 


172. Circa 250-210 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.85 gm). Head of City 
Tyche right/EINQTIEQN, nude Apollo seated right on omphalos, 
holding lyre, AMT in right field. Rec. gén. 5O variant. SNG von 
Aulock 6860 variant. Extremely rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 18 (1977), lot 162; ex Vicomte de Sartiges collection, 
331. A specimen of this extremely rare and beautiful tetradrachm 
was found in an Asia Minor hoard of 1970 (Seyrig, Trésors II, 1). 
The latest coins in the hoard were tetradrachms of the youthful 
Antiochus Ill, issued before his eastern anabasis (212/09-204 
B.C.). This hoard context suggests that the dates proposed for the 
Sinope tetradrachms in Rec. gén. (late third through second cen- 
tury B.C.) may be too late. Similarly, the statement in HN, p. 
S508, that the reverse type is imitated from tetradrachms of 
Antiochus III seems dubious on chronological grounds. The influ- 
ence of earlier Seleucid coinage— say that of Antiochus Hierax- 
remains a possibility. But it should be borne in mind that the 
iconographic type of a seated lyre player has a long history 
independent of numismatics. 





KINGDOM OF BITHYNIA 


Nicomedes II 


173. 149-128 B.C., silver tetradrachm of 147/6 B.C. (16.83 gm). 
Diademed head of Nicomedes II] right/BAZIAEQY on right, 
ENI®ANOYS/NIKOMHAOY on left, draped figure of Zeus 
standing left, holding wreath in right hand and sceptre in left, 
eagle on thunderbolt above above date BY (year 152 of the 
Bithynian era) in inner left field. Rec. gén. 40, this specimen 
cited. Extremely fine. 


Ex Brand sale 5 (Sotheby, 1-2 February 1984), lot 175; Grand 
Duke Mikhailovitch collection. 


Nicomedes III 


174. 120-94 B.C., silver tetradrachm of 106 B.C. (16.46 gm). 
Diademed head of Nicomedes III right/BALIAEQE on right, 
EMNI®ANOYE/NIKOMHAOY on left, draped figure of Zeus 
standing left, holding wreath in right hand and sceptre in left, 
eagle on thunderbolt above FRabove date BYP (year 192 of the 
Bithynian era) in inner left field. Rec. gén. 40. 

A few obverse cuts. About extremely fine/Extremely fine. 


Nicomedes IV 


175. 94-74 B.C., silver tetradrachm of 90 B.C. (17.18 gm). Diademed 
head of Nicomedes IV right/BAZIAEQ® on right, ENMI@®ANOYS/ 
NIKOMHAOY on left, draped figure of Zeus standing left, 
holding wreath in right hand and sceptre in left, eagle on 
thunderbolt above P@ above date HE (year 208 of the Bithynian 
era) in inner left field. Rec. gén. 40. Extremely fine. 


MYSIA 


Cyzicus 
176. Circa 500-450 B.C., electrum stater (15.92 gm). Triton seated 
three quarters right on tunny fish left, his head turned left, his 
left hand holding wreath or ring/Mill sail incuse with roughened 
surface. ACNAC 5 (Rosen Collection), 502, this coin. Houghton 
and Rosen, Archaic Coins (Malibu, 1983), p. 24, 30 and p. 25 
(obverse enlargement), this coin. SNG Spencer-Churchill 171, 
this coin. Greenwell, The Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus (Lon- 
don, 1887), 11, pl. i, 11. Von Fritze, "Die Elektronpraégung von 
Kyzikos," Nomisma VII (1912), 126. 
Extremely rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex Jonathan Rosen collection; Spencer-Churchill collection 
(Naville XVI, 1933, lot 1344); Grank Duke Mikhailovitch 
collection (Naville IV, 1922, lot 699). Triton was the only son 


177. 


of Poseidon and his consort, the Nereid Amphitrite. The bearded 
male figure with fishtail instead of legs could also represent 
Nereus, the kindly ruler of the seas in the days of Cronus and 
the Titans, and the father of Amphitrite. 


Circa 500-450 B.C., electrum stater (16.03 gm). Janiform head 
with satyr on left and maenad on right, wearing stephane, dotted 
neck truncation, tunny fish right below/Mill sail incuse with 
roughened surface. Not in Greenwell. Cf. von Fritze 76, pl. ii, 
31 = Boston 1426 (hecte of earlier style with heads transposed). 
Unique. Very fine. 


The type of a neckless janiform head with maenad and satyr is 


found on electrum hectae and twelfth staters attributed by 


Bodenstedt to Mytilene before 522 B.C. (Bodenstedt, Elektron- 
pragung von Phokaia und Mytilene (Ttibingen, 198/), issue E3, 
pl. 34). On the Lesbian coins the maenad's head is on the left 
and the satyr’s head on the right, as with the earlier Cyzicene 
issue. 


Lampsacus 


178. 380-360 B.C., gold stater (8.47). Laureate female head left, hair 


in sakkos/Forepart of winged horse monster right. Leu 20 (1978), 
lot 118, same dies. Extremely rare: the third specimen known 
of this obverse type. About extremely fine. 


Ex MMAG 53 (1977), lot 89. The first cataloguers of this 
beautiful coin suggested that the obverse might represent the 
immortal Greek poetess Sappho of Lesbos. Certainly some such 
identification is suggested by the combination of the elevated 
chin and the laurel wreath, though the iconography of Sappho in 
other art forms does not provide much support. (see Richter, The 
Portraits of the Greeks, revised and abridged by Smith, (Oxford, 
1984), pp. 194-196). She appears on Attic vases, usually bare- 
headed but in one case (Munich 2416, fig 155) wearing an 
ornamented fillet; and in a Roman mosaic she wears a taenia (fig. 
157). The original 1965 edition of Portraits of the Greeks reports 
quasi-autonomous bronzes of Mytilene with a bust of Sappho 
wearing a sakkos, but even on the majority of bronzes of the 
Roman period she is portrayed bare-headed. The electrum series 
of Mytilene offers contemporary comparanda: Bodenstedt 79, for 
378 B.C., has a female head wearing a sakkos on the obverse 
and a lyre on the reverse; Bodenstedt SO, for 376 B.C., has a 
similar head with Athena on the reverse. Bodenstedt calls these 
heads of Muses, and Plato, after all, called Sappho the tenth 
muse. 
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KINGDOM OF PERGAMUM 


Eumenes I 


E79: 


261-241 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.83 gm). Laureate head of 
Philetaerus right, dotted border/MIAETAIPOY, Athena seated left 
on throne with sphinx armrest, resting extended right hand on 
shield with gorgoneion device, holding transverse spear in crook 
of left elbow, ivy leaf above right arm, A on throne, bow in left 
field. Westermark, Das Bildnis des Philetairos von Pergamon 
(Uppsala, 1961), Group II, V.1. 

Amazingly sharp portrait. Nearly superb. 


261-241 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.05 gm). Laureate head of 
Philetaerus right, dotted border/bIAETAIPOY, Athena seated left 
on throne with sphinx armrest, resting extended right hand on 
shield with gorgoneion device, holding transverse spear in crook 
of left elbow, ivy leaf under right arm, A on throne, bow in left 
field. Westermark Group III, V.XXIV/R.6a, this coin. 
Extremely fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu sale, 1959, lot 250; Jameson collection I, 1449. 


Attalus I 


181. 


241-197 B.C., silver tetradrachm (17.08 gm). Laureate head of 
Philetaerus right, dotted border/PIAETAIPOY, Athena seated left 
on throne with sphinx armrest, crowning royal name with 
extended right hand, transverse spear and shield propped against 
throne, ivy leaf in outer left field, A in inner left field, bow in 
outer right field. See Westermark Group IVA. — Extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 22 (1979), lot 124. 


ISLANDS OF TROAS 


Tenedos 


182. 


183. 


Before 190 B.C., silver tetradrachm in the name of Alexander the 
Great (16.90 gm). Head of young Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress/AAEZANAPOY on right, Zeus enthroned left on high- 
backed chair, holding eagle in extended right hand and lotus 
sceptre in left, 4! £ above oinochoe under arching vine in left 
field. Seyrig, Trésors II 10.2. Superb. 


Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm 16.27 gm). Janiform head 
with laureate male on left and female in stephane on right/ 
TENEAIQN, double-bladed axe,JA and grape cluster on left, owl 
standing three quarters left on right, laurel wreath border. SNG 
von Aulock 1590, this coin. BMC 28. 

Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 18 (1977), lot 182. Double-bladed axes were dedicated at 
Delphi by Periclitus of Tenedos. Similar axes seem to have served 


as a primitive medium of exchange in Crete and Cyprus and may 
also have done so in Tenedos; thus, according to one theory, 
Periclitus dedicated the premonetary currency of Tenedos when it 
was displaced by true coinage, just as Pheidon of Argos was 
reported to have withdrawn iron spits from circulation and 
dedicated them to Argive Hera. Another theory has it that the 
double-bladed axe was simply the civic badge of Tenedos and was 
dedicated as such at Delphi, as Metapontum dedicated golden 
grain ears and Selinus a golden selinon leaf. For the history of 
the scholarship, see Parise, "Bipenni di Tenedo," QT XIV (1985), 
pp. 31-35. 


AEOLIS 


Aegae 
184. Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.41 gm). Laureate head of 


Apollo right, bow and quiver over far shoulder/AIFIEQN on 
right, Zeus standing three quarters left, holding eagle on exten- 
ded right hand and lotus sceptre in left, in left field, oak 
wreath border. SNG von Aulock 1594-1595. 

Rare. About extremely fine. 


Aegae was one of many cities of Asia Minor whose autonomy 
was restored under the treaty of Apamea (188 B.C.), but these 
cities probably inaugurated their autonomous coinages somewhat 
later, in response to the creation of a closed monetary system 
within the Pergamene kingdom. The very masculine god who 
appears on the obverse of this tetradrachm is likely Apollo 
Chresterios, who had a temple at Aegae. It has been suggested 
that the appearance of Zeus on the reverse reflects Pergamene 
influence (BMC_ Troas, p. lix). Attic weight coins such as this, 
however, were excluded from the Pergamene kingdom and appear 
to have circulated within the Seleucid empire. Artistic and 
cultural influences do not always follow the paths of monetary 
circulation, but Seleucid influence may be a_ possibility, 
especially in view of the prominence of Zeus on the coinage of 
Antiochus 1V. 


Myrina 
185. Circa 180 B.C., silver tetradrachm in the name of Alexander the 


Great (16.67 gm). Head of young Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress/AAEZANAPOY , Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle in 
extended right hand and sceptre in left, MYPI above amphora in 
left field. Cf. Seyrig, Trésors Il, 11.45 and Miiller 933 (both 
with omphalos under throne). About extremely fine. 
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LESBOS 


Mytilene 


186. 451 B.C., electrum hecte (2.55 gm). Diademed head of Midas 
right with beard and ass's ear/Two rams' heads confronted, 
acanthus leaf above, all in shallow incuse square. Bodenstedt, Die 
Elektronprdgung von Phokaia und Mytilene (Tiibingen, 1981), 
37 (Vd/RS), same dies. Extremely fine. 


Midas, the Lydian king famous for his "golden touch," is 
portrayed here with the ear of an ass because, according to legend, 
he judged in favor of Marsyas in the musical contest between the 
satyr and Apollo. The god punished Midas’ poor taste with this 
disfigurement, which inspired the creation of the Phrygian cap as 
a means of concealment. 


IONIA 


Early electrum coinage 


187. Late seventh century B.C., electrum trite (4.72 gm). Irregular 
lumpy surface/Rectangular incuse. Cf. Boston 1749. 
Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Heraclea ad Latmum 


188. Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.51 gm). Head of Athena 
Parthenos right, wearing half-thunderbolt(?) earring, bead 
necklace, and triple-crested Attic helmet ornamented with four 
horse protomae over visor, griffin above earpiece, and vegetative 
palmette on neckpiece/HPAKAEQTQN above horizontal club, 
below Nike standing left, holding wreath, flanked by 2€ and 
(B\, oak wreath border. SNG Lockett 2823. 

Attractive style. Nearly superb. 


Lebedus 


189. Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.73 gm). Head of Athena 
right, wearing thunderbolt earring and triple-crested Attic hel- 
met ornamented with olive wreath over visor/AEBEAIQN, owl 
standing three quarters right on horizontal club between splayed 
horns of filleted double cornucopiae, magistrate's name ANA- 
=IMOAIE across lower field, laurel wreath border. BMC 2. 

A lovely specimen. Good extremely fine. 


Ex NFA XII (1983), lot 62. 


Magnesia ad Meandrum 
190. Circa 145 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.66 gm). Draped bust of 


Artemis Leucophryene right, wearing stephane, bow and quiver 
over far shoulder/MATNHTQN on right, nude Apollo standing 
left on meander, holding filleted branch in right hand and resting 
left elbow on tall tripod, in left field magistrate's name EPA 
IMMOL/APIZTEOY, all within laurel wreath. Jones, "The auto- 
nomous wreathed tetradrachms of Magnesia-on-Meander,” MN 
24 (1979), 26, pl. 26, same obverse die. Extremely fine. 


The wreathed tetradrachms of Magnesia were minted as paired 
issues, extensively die-linked and yet signed by two different 
magistrates. Certain of these magistrates are also named in 
inscriptions that show them to have been politically prominent, 
raising the possibility that their names on the coinage record a 
monetary liturgy, te. that these individuals defrayed all or part 
of the costs of the issue as a public benefaction. The issue of 
Erasippus, son of Aristaeus, is paired with that of Herognetus, 
son of Zopyrion, and is smaller than the pairs of issues preceding, 
which have yielded most of the known specimens of this coinage. 


Miletus (?) 
191. Circa 575 B.C., electrum stater (13.95 gm). Lion lying left, head 


reverted, within double rectangular frame punctuated by paired 
lines/Three incuses: the top incuse cruciform, containing a saltire 
with pellets at corners and in center; the second incuse rec- 
tangular with scalloped borders, subdivided into two compart- 
ments by two parallel diagonal lines, the left compartment 
containing a diagonal line with pellets at the ends and a pellet 
below, the right compartment containing a dog(?) left; the third 
incuse square, containing M™. Babelon, Traité 1/2, 17, pl. i, 15. 
ACGC 55. Cf. Weidauer, Probleme der friihen Elektronprdgung, 
Typos I (Fribourg, 1975), 126 (stag's head in top incuse). 

Very rare. Very fine. 


Electrum staters of this type have traditionally been attributed 
to Miletus, because a standing lion with reverted head later 
became the regular type of the city’s silver coinage. The three 
incuses of the reverse were applied separately and are found in 
diverse combinations on different specimens of this rare coin. 
Through analyses of the incuse dies and typology, Weidauer (_ op. 
cit., p. 67) has shown that staters with a butting bull and staters 
with a recumbent horse form part of the same series. 





Phocaea 

192. 508 B.C., electrum hecte (2.59 gm). Bearded head of river god 
left, seal behind/Quadripartite incuse. Bodenstedt, Die 
Elektronprdgung von Phokaia und Mytilene (Tiibingen, 1981), 
35 (Vb/RB), this coin. Extremely fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu sale, (4 April 1963), lot 70. 


193. 468 B.C., electrum hecte (2.57 gm). Cicada, seal to left/ Quad- 
ripartite incuse. Bodenstedt 55 (Va/R@) variant. 
Extremely rare. Exceptional specimen in high relief. Superb. 


The cicada is one of the latest animal types used at Phocaea, 
seemingly for a very small issue inasmuch as only one specimen 
has been published previously. This specimen presents a new 
obverse die for the issue. The cicada was one of Apollo's sacred 
animals, and the subject of a poem by the sixth-century lyric 
poet Anacreon of Teos. 


Smyrna 

194. Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.84). Turreted head of City 
Tyche right/IMYP/NAIQN above monogram &. all within oak 
wreath. Milne, "The silver coinage of Smyrna,” NC 1914, p. 274, 
2, struck from obverse die A (pl. xvi, A). SNG von Aulock 
2161, same obverse die. Fleur de coin. 


Teos 


195. Circa 478-470/65 B.C., silver stater (12.00 gm). [T]—HIO[N], 
griffin crouching right, raising off foreleg, Negro head in lower 
right field/Quadripartite incuse. Not in Balcer, "The early silver 
coinage of Teos,"” SNR XLVII (1968), but cf. 84. 

Good extremely fine. 


ISLANDS OF IONIA 


Chios 

196. Circa 500 B.C., electrum stater (14.05 gm). Sphinx seated right, 
wearing round earring and stephane, raising off foreleg, spiral 
tendril extending back from head/Quadripartite incuse. ACNAC 
5 (Rosen Collection), 605, this coin (seemingly listed under Teos 
through omission of Chios heading). Rosen and Houghton, 
Archaic Coins (Malibu, 1983), p. 21, 15 and p. 22 (obverse 
enlargement), this coin. Mavrogordato, "A chronological 
arrangement of the coins of Chios," NC 1915, p. 50, 23, pl. ii, 
10, this coin. Baldwin, "The electrum and silver coins of Chios," 

AJN XLVIII (1914), p. 13, 5a, pl. i, 9, this coin. 
The best of four specimens of its type, 
and the only one in private hands. Extremely fine. 


Ex Jonathan Rosen collection; Kunstfreund sale (Leu-MMAG, 
28 May 1974), lot 3; Jameson collection I, 1520A; Lambros 
collection (Hirsch XXIX, 1910, lot 701, pl. xi). The sphinx, a 
spirit of death believed to carry away young men in their prime, 
was the regular Chian obverse type throughout the history of the 
island’s autonomous coinage. In his commentary in the 
Kunstfreund catalogue Cahn relates the style of this coin to the 
Chian school of sculpture, which is known both through the 
literary tradition and through inscribed statue bases; its most 
famous exponents were the sculptor Achermos and his sons 
Boupalos and Athenis. The Nike from Delos, almost certainly a 
work of Archermos, can be compared to the Chian stater (see 
Charbonneaux, Martin, and Villard, Archaic Greek Art (London, 
1971), p. 143 and fig. 173). And because of the lonian influence 
on archaic art in Attica, it is legitimate also to compare the 
Stater type with the marble sphinxes that adorned the tops of 
Attic grave monuments in the sixth century B.C. 


The Chian electrum coinage ended with the lonian Revolt of 498- 
493 B.C. The other three specimens of this extremely rare 
variety, struck from a single obverse die, are in public 
collections: Boston, Copenhagen, and Munich. All three are 
weakly struck. 


Samos 


197. Circa 412-404 B.C., silver drachm (4.23 gm). Facing lion's 
scalp/ZAMI, forepart of ox running right, wearing ornamental 
collar, olive sprig under head, all in incuse square. Barron, The 
Silver Coins of Samos (London, 1966), Class IX, 2, pl. xvii, 2, 
same dies. Rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex NFA IV (1977), lot 294. 


CARIA 


Uncertain mint 

198. Circa 500 B.C., silver tetrobol(?) (1.99 gm). Griffin's head 
left/Rosette in geometric pattern. SNG von Aulock 2340 and 
8034. Very rare. About extremely fine. 


Bean and Cook, BSA 52 (1957), p. 95f, tentatively attribute 
coins of this variety to Pigres, dynast of Syangela. 


199. Circa 450-400 B.C., silver stater (11.74 gm). Female deity with 
curved wings running left, head reverted, holding kerykeion in 
right hand and wreath in left/Square incuse within which raised 
triangular form flanked by V—-L. Troxell, "Winged Carians" in 
Essays Thompson, 28, same dies. About extremely fine. 





Alabanda 


200. 


201. 


After 190/89 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.62 gm). Laureate head 
of Apollo left//[AAJABANAE[QN], Pegasus rearing right, ivy 
wreath below, magistrate's name IZOKPATH[{] in exergue. Cf. 
Boehringer, Chronologie, p. 188, Bl = Seyrig, Trésors Il, 11.70 
(no wreath). Apparently unpublished. Good extremely fine. 


From the late third century until the battle of Magnesia (190 
B.C.), Alabanda bore the name Antioch. Under that name it 
produced some twelve issues of Attic weight tetradrachms with 
the head of Apollo facing left on the obverse (see Boehringer, op. 
cit., pp. 186-188). After 190 the city reverted to the name 
Alabanda but continued this coinage otherwise unchanged. The 
series minted after 190 is extremely rare today. The first 
Alabanda issue, signed by the magistrate Isocrates, was formerly 
known from a single tetradrachm in the Latakia hoard of 1759. 
Isocrates had also signed tetradrachms and drachms in the name 
of Antioch, and the obverse die of his Latakia hoard tetradrachm 
had previously been employed for the Antiochene coinage of two 
other magistrates, Dionysius and Timotheus— proof that the 
original issues were really very small. The present coin is 
striking in two further respects: it pairs the name of Isocrates 
with a symbol, and it bears a head of beautiful, vigorous style, 
much in contrast to the soft and weak appearance of the Apollo 
heads usually seen on the coinage of Alabanda-Antioch. 


Circa 160 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.91 gm). Laureate head of 
Apollo right(AAABANAEQN, Pegasus leaping right, & below. 
SNG von Aulock 8050. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Bargylia 


202. 


Second to first century B.C., silver hemidrachm (2.34 gm). 
Diademed and veiled head of Artemis Cindyas right, dotted 
border/BAPIY on right, AIHTQN on left, stag standing right, 
flower below, dotted border. SNG von Aulock 8074. Superb. 


Cnidus 


205: 


Circa 450 B.C., silver drachm (6.16 gm). Forepart of lion 
right/Diademed head of Aphrodite right. wearing pendant earring, 
in Incuse square. Cahn, Knidos, die Miinzen des sechsten und des 
funften Jahrhunderts v. Chr., AMuGS IV (Berlin, 1970), Series 
IV, 83 (V39/RS58), this coin cited as no. 38. 

Rare in this quality. Extremely fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu 28 (1965), lot 243. 


Hydisus 


204. 


First century B.C., silver tetrobol (1.91 gm). Head of Zeus 
Areus right in crested Corinthian helmet, dotted border/YAI/ 
LEQN above and below horizontal winged thunderbolt, dotted 
border. Boston 1965. Unrecorded in BMC, SNG Copenhagen, and 
SNG von Aulock. Extremely rare. Superb. 


Cos 


205. 


ISLANDS OF CARIA 


Circa 300-190 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.50 gm). Head of 
young Heracles right in lion skin headdress/K—QIO-N, crab and 
horizontal bowcase, between them magistrate’s name AEQAA 
MAX, dotted square border. SNG Berry 1116, this coin. 

Rare. Very fine plus. 


Rhodes 


206. 


207. 


208. 


Circa 360 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.08 gm). Head of Helios 
three quarters right/POA-ION above rose with bud on right, 
horse's head right in left field, A in right field between rose and 
bud, all in incuse square. Leu 28 (1981), lot 168, this coin. Not 
in Bérend, "Les tétradrachmes de Rhodes de la premiére période," 
SNR 51 (1972), pp. 5-39, but cf. 43-46 (letter A on reverse with 
different symbols, obverses of earlier style) and 76 (similar 
style, but controls unrelated). Cf. BMC 99 (bronze with horse's 

head symbol) 
Extremely rare. A most pleasing specimen in exceptional style. 
Good extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 28 (1981), lot 168. The treatment of the hair on the 
obverse, the small lettering, and the divided legend suggest that 
this issue belongs near or after the end of the sequence estab- 
lished by Bérend ("Les tétradrachmes de Rhodes de la premiére 
période,” SNR S51 (1972), pp. 5-39). The head of Helios provides 
an enlightening comparison with the facing head of Hermes from 
Aenus (see lot 84 above), especially as both series, with their 
contrasting artistic concepts, were initiated around the same 
date. The engraving here is finer grained and the surfaces subtly 
modulated, and yet this seemingly more accomplished technique 


does not serve an aesthetic of refinement, so much as one of 


expressionist impact. 


Circa 230-c. 188 B.C., silver tetradrachm(13.50 gm). Radiate head 
of Helios three quarters right/POAION, rose with bud on right, 
prow in left field, magistrate's name AMEIN-IA® across lower 
field, dotted border. SNG von Aulock 2799. Superb. 


The Rhodian series with the rayed head of Helios facing shares 
magistrates with the posthumous Alexander coinage issued at 
Rhodes c. 202-188 B.C. under the terms of an alliance with 
Pergamum (Kleiner, "The Alexander tetradrachms of Pergamum 
and Rhodes," MN 17 (1971), pp. 95-125). It seems likely that 
the bulk of the rayed Helios coinage is also to be associated with 
the defense of Asia Minor during these years, first against Philip 
V of Macedon and afterward against Antiochus II of Syria. 


Circa 230-c. 188 B.C., silver didrachm (6.80 gm). Radiate head 
of Helios inclined slightly to right/POAION, rose with bud on 
right, aphlaston in left field, magistate's name AMEIN-IA> 
across lower field, dotted border. BMC 134. Superb. 
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209. Circa 189-167 B.C., gold quarter stater (2.34 gm). Head of 


Rhodus right, wearing radiate stephane, pendant earring, and bead 

necklace/P—O flanking rose with bud on left, magistrate’s name 

ANTAIOZ above, star in right field, dotted border. BMC 231. 
Very rare. A choice specimen. Superb. 


Rhodes supported Rome in its war with Antiochus the Great, and 
after the battle of Magnesia the senate rewarded its ally with a 
small empire on the mainland, in Caria and Lycia. The next 
decade or two witnessed an efflorescence of gold coinage at 
Rhodes: gold staters and quarter staters in the name of Antaios, 
and several further issues of quarter staters signed by other 
magistrates. It is not clear whether this coinage simply reflects 
the considerable wealth that flowed to Rhodes from its new 
tributaries, or whether it constitutes part of the financing of the 
effort to suppress the revolt of the Lycian cities (c. 180-177 
B.C.). Probably the gold coinage came to an end after the senate 
emancipated Lycia in 177, but it may have continued until Rome 
stripped Rhodes of its remaining mainland possessions in 168. 


LYDIA 


Sardes 
210. Circa 600-550 B.C., electrum trite or third stater (4.75 gm). 


Confronted foreparts of two lions, their forelegs crossed, their 
mouths nearly closed, flower with wide calyx (?) (or frag- 
mentary inscription?) above/Two square incuses of unequal size. 
Unpublished. Unique and highly important. Good extremely fine. 


This electrum trite is, to the best of our knowledge, unique and 
unpublished. It thus constitutes an important, if enigmatic, link in 
the evidential chain pertaining to early numismatic history. 
Typologically it is related to the extremely rare but much 
discussed Lydian issues inscribed Walwel (not Alyattes, ac- 
cording to specialists in Lydian philology) and Kalil. The most 
extensive catalogue of these coins is contained in Weidauer, 
Probleme der friihen Elektronpragung, Typos / (Fribourg, 1975), 
pp. 25-28, 91-115, pls. 11-12. On most of these coins only one 
lion's forepart or head is visible, but it may be found either to 
the left or to the right of the legend. It is thus clear that the dies 
(perhaps intended for staters) portray two confronted lions, and 
it is only due to the mismatch in size between the dies and the 
flans that the type is not represented in its entirety. Thompson 
demonstrated by means of a shared incuse punch that the coinage 
inscribed Kalil predates that inscribed Walwel ("Some note- 
worthy Greek Acquisitions,” MN XII (1966), p. 2). Weidauer has 
demonstrated further extensive linkage between the Walwel and 
Kalil series, which she places in the reverse order from 
Thompson, and the uninscribed electrum thirds bearing a single 
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lion's head with a spiky protuberance on the forehead, 
traditionally attributed to Alyattes (see p. 111, Beilage II). 
Comparison of the new trite with Weidauer's plates does not 
yield any indubitable punch links, but the careful engraving and 
the exquisite miniature style seem closer to the inscribed than to 
the uninscribed pieces. Perhaps the new trite is transitional 
between them. 


Price has recently essayed a new interpretation of the early 
electrum coinage, taking into account the technical discoveries 
of Weidauer and others ("Thoughts on the beginnings of coinage" 
in Essays Grierson, pp. 1-10). The multiplicity of types, the 
numerous short series employing few dies, and the rare in- 
scriptions apparently naming individuals all point toward private 
rather than state initiative in the production of the early 
electrum coinage. This coinage was obviously not an established 
means of exchange, but may have been used for bonus payments 
following a period of employment whose basic compensation was 
room and board; in other words, it was a medium for storing 
wealth. The Lydian series discussed here, the longest series of 
the early electrum, may span the transition from private to state 
currency, since in its course personal names are dropped from 
the coinage. Judging from the technical features, the whole 
process required only a few decades. At any rate the reform of 
Croesus, introducing bimetallic currency, seems to mark the 
point at which coinage assumed its more familiar role as a 
medium for standardizing payments. 


Time of Croesus and later, c. 550-500 B.C., gold stater of the 
light standard (8.03 gm). Forepart of lion right confronting 
forepart of bull left/Rough rectangular incuse. Babelon, Traité 
D/A AOL, plox2. ACG IS: Rare. About extremely fine. 


Herodotus ascribed the introduction of bimetallic coinage (that 
is, gold and silver, as opposed to electrum) to the Lydians. 
Numismatists have traditionally dated this innovation to the 
reign of Croesus (561-546 B.C.) because ancient inscriptions and 
literary sources use the term "Croeseid" for a gold coin. Gold and 
silver coins with the confronted foreparts of lion and bull were 
struck on two weight standards and are sufficiently varied that 
their production must have continued for some time after the fall 
of Croesus to Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian empire. In 
fact, gold "Croeseids" of the light standard have been discovered 
in the Persepolis foundation deposits, though royal Persian coins 
are not represented there. In a provocative and far-ranging article 
Vickers has argued that the bimetallic "Croeseids" were in fact 
introduced by Darius I of Persia after 520 B.C, and that the type, 
with parallels in the Apadana reliefs at Persepolis, constitutes a 
warning against rebellion directed at the subject peoples of the 
west ("Early Greek coinage, a reassessment," NC 1985, pp. 1-6). 
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212. Time of Croesus and later, c. 550-540(?) B.C., gold twelfth 
stater (0.67 gm). Forepart of lion right confronting forepart of 
bull left/Square incuse. See Babelon, Traité II/l, pp. 233/4. 
Possibly unpublished and unique. Extremely fine. 


The production of the full range of fractions seems to have been 
restricted to the earlier phase of the Croeseid coinage only. The 
twelfth stater has long been known in silver, but even in that 
metal it is quite rare. 


213. Time of Croesus and later, c. 550-500 B.C., silver stater (10.50 
gm). Forepart of lion right confronting forepart of bull left/ 
Two square incuses of unequal size. Babelon, Trairé II/1, 407, 
pli 7. Porous surface. Very fine plus. 


ACHAEMENID PERSIA 


214. Time of Darius I, c. 521-485 B.C., gold daric (8.26 gm). 
Sardes(?). Persian hero kneeling right, drawing bow/Oblong 
incuse. Robinson, "The beginnings of Achaemenid coinage,” NC 
1958, pl. xv, 10-13. Cf. Pers. ach. 101, pl. ii, 10 (siglos). Cf. 
ACGC 81 (siglos). Very rare. Good very fine. 


The type of the Persian hero (or king) drawing his bow, together 
with a half figure of the king, is the earliest explicit royal 
Achaemenid coin type. It has generally been assumed that these 
types were introduced by Darius I to replace the Croeseid type of 
the confronted lion and bull, retained by the Persians after the 
fall of Sardes in 546 B.C. According to the chronology proposed 
by Vickers (NC 1985, pp. 1-17) these specifically Achaemenid 
types would not have been introduced until after 490. 


215. Circa 450-350 B.C., gold daric (8.32 gm). Persian hero in 
running-kneeling position right, holding transverse spear in right 
hand and bow in left/Oblong incuse. ACGC 82. 
Good extremely fine. 
PHRYGIA 
Cibyra 


216. After 166 B.C., silver drachm (3.28 gm). Male head right in 
crested helmet/KIBYRATQ[N], helmeted and cuirassed warrior 
charging right on horseback, with couched spear. SNG von 
Aulock 3702. Extremely fine. 


PAT 


PY Crs 


Circa 500-480 B.C., silver stater (9.45 gm). Forepart of boar 
with beaded collar running left, truncation a beaded rectangle/ 
Incuse with raised projections from three edges and raised 
diagonal lines from the fourth, crossing near the middle. BMC 8, 
Di. 1,16. Superb. 


Vekhessere, dynast of Patara(?) 


218. 


Circa 430 B.C., silver stater (8.23 gm). Laureate head of Apollo 
right/FT)- 44 and diskeles around large triskeles in shallow 
incuse square with dotted border. See Babelon, Trairé II/2, pp. 
303/4-307/8 for other coins of this dynast. Apparently un- 
published. Extremely fine. 


It is curious that Apollo, a god supposedly of Lycian origin, ts 
so scantily represented on the early coinage of the region. This 
head makes one regret that fact, for it is one of the noblest of 
Lycian coin types, fully worthy of comparison with repre- 
sentations of the god on even the most artistic fifth century 
coinages. Stylistically it resembles the Aphrodite heads on 
staters of Tetheveibi (e.g., SNG von Aulock 4161), presumably a 
contemporary of Vekhessere. 


Phaselis 


219: 


Third century B.C., silver stater (10.30 gm). Prow right, 
horizontal thunderbolt on deck, fish right below/@AZH above 
stern right, bird with spread wings right over magistrate's name 
EYKAEA in upper field. SNG von Aulock 4424, this coin. 
Superb. 


PAMPHYLIA 


Aspendus 


220. 


Circa 400-300 B.C., silver stater (10.89 gm). Two wrestlers 
engaged, BA between, dotted border/EXTFEAIIY® on left, slinger 
slinging right, triskeles in right field, dotted square border. Not 
in Babelon, BMC, SNG Copenhagen, or SNG von Aulock. 

Fleur de coin. 
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CILICIA 


Celenderis 


221. Circa 400 B.C., silver stater (10.73 gm). Nude horseman seated 
sidesaddle on horse cantering left, holding reins in right hand and 
crop in left, dotted border/Goat kneeling left on exergual line of 
dots between parallel lines, head reverted, ivy vine above. Kraay, 
"The Celenderis hoard," NC 1962, 16 (O16/R16) specimen a, pl. 
i, 15, this coin. SNG von Aulock 5627, same dies. 

Extremely fine plus. 


Ex Cilicia hoard, 1957 (IGCH 1255). 


222. Circa 350-333 B.C., silver obol (0.76 gm). Bridled horse 
galloping right, dotted border/KEA, goat left, about to kneel, 
head reverted. SNG von Aulock 5643. Extremely fine. 


Issus 


223. Circa 380 B.C., silver stater (10.44 gm). Head of Athena three 
quarters left in triple-crested helmet, dotted border/IZI, head of 
young Heracles right Cf. Robinson, "Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum 1938-48," NC 1948, p. 56, 9, pl. v = ACGC 
1029 (IZ[ZIKON]). Very rare. Extremely fine. 


Staters of this type first came to light in a Cilician hoard of 
1947 (IGCH 1261). Three specimens have been published: in 
addition to the references cited above for the British Museum 
specimen, see NC 1949, p. 114 = MN 23 (1978), p. 29, 38 (with 
the head of Heracles left) and Hess-Leu sale, 12-13 April 1962, 
lot 323, both of which pieces are now in the collection of the 
American Numismatic Society. The three published specimens 
were all struck from a single obverse die, different from the one 
represented here. The youthful head on the reverse is one of the 
finest creations of Cilician numismatic art. 


Soli 


224. Circa 350 B.C., silver stater (9.95 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing bead necklace and crested Attic helmet ornamented with 
griffin on bowl and palmette on neckpiece/Z—O-—A around bottom 
of grape cluster with leaf on left and tendril on right, all in 
shallow incuse square. Cf. NFA XII (1983), lot 77 (same 
arrangement of reverse legend, but tendril on left, leaf on right). 
Cf. SNG von Aulock 5864 (same obverse die but no leaf on 
reverse). Extremely fine. 


225. Circa 350 B.C., silver stater (10.28 gm). Head of Athena right, 
wearing bead necklace and crested Attic helmet ornamented with 
griffin on bowl, dotted border/Grape cluster hanging from 
branch, with leaf, tendril, and letter A on left, tendril on right. 
Cf. BMC 18, pl. xxv, 15. About extremely fine. 


Tarsus 
226. Datames, died 360 B.C., silver stater of c. 373/2-369/8 B.C. 


(10.74 gm). Facing female head inclined slightly to left, wearing 
ampyx, pendant earring, and necklace with multiple pendants, 
dotted border/ 7% 44F(Datames), head of Ares right, wearing 
crested Attic helmet with spiral palmette on bowl, drapery and 
clasp at neck truncation, dotted border. Moysey, "The silver 
stater issues of Pharnabazus and Datames from the mint of 
Tarsus in Cilicia,” MN 31 (1986), issue 4. SNG von Aulock 
5936-5940. Superb. 


Moysey’s interesting article establishes that Pharnabazus and 
Datames did not strike their coinage concurrently, as implied in 
many numismatic works. The Arethusa/Ares issue of Pharnabazus 
preceded that of Datames. Pharnabazus was in charge of the 
Persian expedition to recover Egypt, an undertaking at least four 
years in the planning which nevertheless resulted in failure in the 
summer of 373 B.C. Pharnabazus was subsequently removed 
from his command and replaced by Datames, whose preparations 
for a new expedition were financed by a coinage very similar to 
that of his predecessor. The use of an obverse type apparently 
imitated from Cimon's Arethusa tetradrachms at Syracuse may 
bear some relation to the peaceful period in Sicily c. 378-369; the 
numerous mercenaries known to have been engaged by the satraps 
may have included some who had left the pay of Dionysius I of 
Syracuse. 


. Datames, died 360 B.C., silver stater of c. 369/8-361/0 B.C. 


(10.84 gm). I4PLYY(Ba‘altars), Baal of Tarsus enthroned three 
quarters right, holding eagle-tipped sceptre in right hand and in 
left wand sprouting grain and grape cluster, thymiaterion on 
right, crenellated border/Nude god Ana on left, pointing with 
right hand at Datames, in Greek attire on right, who makes a 
gesture of submission with his right hand, thymiaterion between, 
THYAR(Datames) by his right leg, rectangular border with dots 
along sides and top, representing temple of Ana. Moysey, MN 
31 (1986), issue 5. SNG von Aulock 5943-5950. Extremely fine. 


Datames, a Carian, rose with extreme rapidity in the favor of the 
Great King until the jealous machinations of Persian courtiers 
spurred him to revolt, c. 369/8 B.C. Ultimately he was joined by 
other satraps in the Satrapal Revolt of 362/1 B.C. Moysey points 
out that the Ana and Datames staters are the only satrapal 
coinage on which a satrap is depicted in anything other than 
Persian garb. Datames' Greek attire, including a sort of crown, 
and his intimate colloquy with the god seem too presumptious 
for a loyal satrap, and Moysey has therefore dated these staters 
to the time of Datames' revolt. Inasmuch as Ana was a 
Babylonian god, the type may constitute a bit of propaganda for 
Datames' Mesopotamian campaign during the Satrapal Revolt, in 
the course of which he met his death. 





CYPRUS 


Citium 


228. Pumiathon, 


361-312 B.C., gold hemistater (4.16 gm). Heracles 
striding right, brandishing club in right hand and holding bow in 
extended left hand, chlamys draped over left arm, $ in lower 
right field, dotted border/[4PEMI4LNL](of King Pumiathon) 
above lion right attacking stag right, regnal date III (year 14) 
in right field, dotted square border. Pers. ach. 711. 

Rare. Extremely fine. 


The dynasty of Citium was of Tyrian origin, whence the 
prominence of Heracles (Melqart) on its coinage. These rulers 
regularly styled themselves kings of Citium and Idalium, 
however an inscription indicates that Pumiathon also ruled 
Tamassus toward the middle of his 47-year reign. After the fall 
of Tyre Alexander the Great bestowed Tamassus on Pnytagoras 
of Salamis, and he may also have driven Pumiathon from his 
throne until 323 (Babelon, Traité I1/2, cols. 759-762). 
Pumiathon was put to death by Ptolemy I in 312 for having 
supported Antigonus Monophthalmus. 


KINGDOM OF CAPPADOCIA 


Ariarathes V 


229. 


163-130 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.75 gm). Diademed head of 
Ariarathes V_ right/BAZIAEQ® on right, APIAPAOOY on left, 
EVZEBOVE in exergue, Athena standing left, holding in extended 
right hand a Nike who crowns royal name and in crook of left 
elbow a spear, resting left hand on shield, Ain outer left field, 
f in inner left field, AP in outer right field, A in exergue. 
Simonetta, The Coins of the Cappadocian Kings, Typos 2 
(Fribourg, 1977), pl. 1, 12 (attributed to Ariarathes IV, p. 23, 
2)=SNG Copenhagen 6263 (Ariarathes V), same obverse die. 
Morkhom, "Some Cappadocian problems," NC 1962, pl. xx, 2. 
Very rare. Extremely fine. 
Tetradrachms of this type were the subject of a scholarly 
controversy between the late Otto Moerkholm and Professor Bono 
Simonetta, which remains unresolved to this day. Morkholm 
rejected the long-held theory that the numerals on Cappadocian 
coins represent regnal dates, citing an obverse die link between 
issues dated year 5 and year 33. The tetradrachm variety of- 
fered here was attributed by Morkholm to Ariarathes V ("Some 
Cappadocian problems," NC 1962," p. 408f); he argued that the 
spread flan indicated a date of issue after the battle of Magnesia 
and that the arrangement of the legend, with an epithet in the 
exergue, reflected the influence of the brilliant Seleucid king 
Antiochus IV. Simonetta has defended the traditional attribution 
to Ariarathes IV ("Remarks on some Cappadocian problems," NC 
1964, pp. 83-91), noting inter alia that the die link spanning 28 
years might result from an irregular pattern of production 


responsive mainly to external demands. For further development 
of the issue see Morkhom, NC 1964, pp. 21-25 and Simonetta, 
Coins of the Cappadocian Kings, p. 2/f. Problems of attribution 
should not blunt our appreciation of the very handsome portrait 
on this rare denomination. Furthermore, Houghton believes that 
the reverse type employed here influenced that of the Seleucids 
Antiochus VII and Antiochus IX (Houghton, "The royal Seleucid 
mint of Seleucia on the Calycadnus" in Studies in Honor of 
Colin Kraay and Otto Merkholm, forthcoming), indicating a 
considerable prestige for the Cappadocian kingdom and _ its 
coinage. 


PHOENICIA 


Tripolis 


230. 


= 


Ye 
23s 


Circa 103-93 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.11 gm). Jugate busts 
right of the Dioscuri, laureate, draped, with a star over each head, 
fillet border/TPINOAITQN/THE IEPAL KAI on right, AYTONO 
MOY on left, turreted City Tyche standing three quarters left, 
holding rudder in right hand and cornucopiae in left, date T (year 
3 of the era of Tripolis) in outer left field, H over in inner 
right field, OE in exergue, laurel wreath border. BMC 3. 
Rouvier 1653. Rare. About extremely fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu 49 (1971), lot 266. The era of Tripolis dates from 
a grant of civic autonomy by Antiochus IX sometime between 
105/4 and 95 B.C. (Seyrig, "Eres de quelques villes de Syrie," 
Syria 27 (1950), p. 42). The Dioscuri may have been assimilated 
to the Cabiri at Tripolis, for the cult of the latter was promoted 
by the Ptolemies. Both pairs of divine twins were patrons of 
sailors, honored for their power to rescue worshippers from 
storms at Sea. 


Circa 360-332 B.C., silver dishekel (8.89 gm). Melgart riding on 
winged hippocamp right, holding whip, zigzag line of waves and 
fish right below, dotted border/Owl standing three quarters 
right on dotted exergual line, crook and flail over shoulder, 
IMMIO/ME (year 29) in right field, dotted border. Cf. BMC 35 
(year 28). Superb. 


The Attic weight coins of Tyre are divided into four numbered 
series; the numerals probably represent the regnal years of local 
kings (ACGC p. 290, with note 4). 


92/1 B.C., silver tetradrachm or "shekel" (14.27 gm). Laureate 
head of Melqart right, dotted border/TYPOY IEPAZ—-KAI ALY 
AOY around, eagle with closed wings standing three quarters left 
on prow, palm branch over far shoulder, in left field date EA 
(year 35 of the Tyrian era) over vertical club, A in right field, 
Y between eagle's legs, dotted border. BMC 126. Superb. 


Nice Ki 
a &) 
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33. 90/89 B.C., silver didrachm or “half shekel" (7.14 gm). Laureate 


head of Melqart right, dotted border/TYPOY IE[PAL]—KAI ALY 
AOY, eagle with closed wings standing three quarters left on 
prow, palm branch over far shoulder, date ZA (year 37 of the 
Tyrian era) over vertical club in left field, RY in right field, 
< between eagle's legs, [dotted border]. Cf. BMC 128 (tetra- 
drachm). Extremely fine. 


JUDAEA 


Bar Cochba War 
234. 132-135 C.E., silver tetradrachm of year 2, 133/4 C.E. (13.78 


gm). JAO94“(Shim'on), facade of the Temple of Jerusalem, Ark of 
the Covenant within, dotted borderLF4W2 IAVIW (Year 2 of 
the freedom of Israel), lulav and etrog, dotted border. Milden- 
berg, The Coinage of the Bar Kokhba War, Typos 6 (Aarau, 
1984), Group 2b, 43 (O11/R30), same dies. 

Rare. About extremely fine. 


132-135 C.E., silver denarius, hybrid of years 1 and 2, 133/4 C.E. 
(3.39 gm).YWO(Year | of the redemption of Israel) in wreath, 
dotted border/V-IFWIIEBLIW (Year 2 of the freedom of 
Israel), one-handled jug with long palm branch to right, dotted 
border. Mildenberg Group 2b, 34 (O5'/R22), same dies. 

Very fine. 


132-135 C.E., silver denarius of year 2, 133/4 C.E. (3.19 gm).9A 
oy“ (Shim'on), grape cluster, dotted border/VFIWAIBLAw , 
palm branch, dotted border. Mildenberg Group 2d, 42 (O8/ R24), 
same dies. Extremely fine. 


. 132-135 C.E., silver tetradrachm, attributed to year 3, 134/5 

C.E. (15.34 gm). YAOY”(Shim'on), facade of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, rosette above architrave, Ark of the Covenant within, 
dotted border/JLWAQ AX IBV (For the freedom of Israel), 
lulav and etrog, dotted border. Mildenberg Group 3a, 79 
(O12/R62), same dies. Extremely fine. 


bo 


132-135 C.E., silver tetradrachm, attributed to year 3, 134/5 
C.E. (14.16 gm). IAOY*%(Shim'on), facade of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, wavy line above architrave, Ark of the Covenant 
within, dotted border/YLWAY -XAIEV(For the freedom of 
Israel), lulav and etrog, dotted border. Mildenberg Group 3b, 95 
(O17/R65), same dies. Extremely fine. 


132-135 C.E., silver denarius, attributed to year 3, 134/5 C.E. 


(3.08 gm). YwWwrO% (Shim'on) in wreath, dotted border/ 


Wy, WAILZXAIEL(For the freedom of Israel), one-handled 
jug, long palm to right, dotted border. Mildenberg Group 3a, 74 
(O14/R46), same dies. Extremely fine. 


132-135 C.E., silver denarius, attributed to year 3, 134/5 C.E. 
(3.49 gm).9W709(Shim'on) in wreath, dotted border/YLYAG 1 
XA9®L(For the freedom of Israel), cithara, dotted border. Mil- 
denberg Group 3a, 101 (O16/R69), same dies. Extremely fine. 


132-135 C.E., silver denarius, attributed to year 3, 134/5 C.E. 
(3.16 gm).Y%A4YO (Shim'on) in wreath, dotted border/ 
YLWAQG LXAIEL(For the freedom of Israel), two trumpets, 
dotted border. Mildenberg Group 3a, 131 (O19/R91), same dies. 
Good very fine. 


132-135 C.E., silver denarius, attributed to year 3, 134/5 C.E. 
(3.55 gm).J4O YW (Shim'on), grape cluster, dotted border/ 
YLWAI LXAIAEL(For the freedom of Israel), two trumpets, 
dotted border. Mildenberg Group 3b, 199 (O22/R86), same 
obverse die. About extremely fine. 
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ALEXANDRINE EMPIRE OF THE EAST 


Babylon 
243. Circa 306-301 B.C., gold double daric (16.34 gm). Persian hero 


right in running-kneeling position, holding transverse spear in 
right hand and bow in left, $ above 4 behind, pellet behind left 
heel/Shallow oblong incuse with symmetrical pattern of raised 
crescents and commas. Mitchiner, /ndo-Greek and Indo-Scythian 
Coinage, vol. 1: The Early Indo-Greeks and Their Antecedents 
(London, 1975), 15n. BMC Persia 13, pl. xx, 13. NC 1906, pl. 
i ae Very rare. An exceptional specimen. 

Nearly superb. 


After Alexander's conquest of Babylon, the mint produced four 
parallel series of coinage: royal Alexandrine gold and silver, 
acceptable only in the west; lion staters, a_ strictly local 
currency; and imitation Athenian owls and Persian archers (see 
lot 215 above), both of which circulated widely throughout the 
east. The Greek letters and monograms that serve as controls 
often link the several series: for example the monogram PA seen 
on this double daric also occurs on lion staters of the early 
Seleucid period (Newell, ESM 270, 272-275). The Alexandrine 
archers are, in Mitchiner’s words, "more finely engraved and 
better struck than preceding Achaemenid Darics and Sigloi and 
they show evidence of Greek workmanship in their fabric and 
style as well as in their inscriptions" (p. 7). The variant reverse 
type of this double daric is also found on issues with the controls 
M/A (Mitchiner 15f-i), datable c. 331-328 B.C. or later, one of 
which bears the name of Stamenes, satrap of Babylon from 328 to 
323; and on at least one of these issues this patterned reverse 
alternates with the familiar “wavy chevron" incuse. The pro- 
duction of double darics ended with the opening of a mint at the 
new Seleucid capital of Seleucia on the Tigris, now put around 
301 B.C. (see lot 280 below). 


PERSIS 


Oborzos 
244. Fourth century B.C(?)., silver tetradrachm (16.35 gm). Head of 


Oborzos right, wearing Persian tiara tied with diadem, flap 
brought forward to cover chin, koppa-shaped earring showing 
below flap, dotted border/747 A*I*94hY7 4947(Oborzos 
pratadar, divine son of Frata), king standing right in attitude of 
reverence before fire temple, in right field standard with tassels, 
dotted border. Allotte de la Fiiye, "La numismatique de la 


Perside" in Corolla Numismatica: Essays in Honour of B.V. 
Head (London, 1906), p. 83, 4. Cf. BMC 1-2, pl. xxviii, 10-11 
(drachms). Very rare. Obverse graffitti in field before portrait. 

Otherwise mint State. 


Persis was the homeland of the Achaemenid dynasty and the 
center of the Persian religion Mazdaism, which inspired the 
reverse types of the local coinage. The earliest phase of this 
coinage, including the tetradrachms and drachms of Oborzos, has 
traditionally been dated to the period of Seleucid decline in the 
second century B.C. This chronology requires that six kings and 
one anonymous coinage must be accommodated between the 
battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.) and the fall of southwest Iran to 
Mithradates | of Parthia (c. 140 B.C.), not necessarily an 
impossibility as the Seleucid series demonstrates. However a 
hoard found in 1986, as yet unpublished, supports a higher 
chronology for the Persis coinage, which may have been initiated 
in early Seleucid times (note forthcoming from Arthur Houghton). 


Darius (?) 


245. 


Circa 150-100 B.C., silver drachm (4.01 gm). Head of ruler 
right with close-cropped beard, wearing hoop earring and Persian 
tiara atop which eagle with spread wings/Fire temple with Ahura 
Mazda hovering above, on left [king standing right in attitude of 
reverence], on right bird perched left atop square standard. BMC 
lo; pis, 7" Superb. 


PARTHIA 


Arsaces II 


246. 


Circa 211-191 B.C., silver drachm (4.08 gm). Rhagae-Arsacia(?). 
Head of king left in bashliq/APZAKOY, Parthian archer en- 
throned right, testing bow, facing eagle with head left in lower 
right field. Sellwood, The Coinage of Parthia, 2nd ed. (London, 
1980), 6.1. Extremely fine. 


Mithradates II 


247. 


Circa 123-88 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.32 gm). Seleucia. 
Diademed and jacketed bust of king left, wearing round earring 
and torque, dotted border/BAZIAEQL/METAAOY/APZ—-AKOY/ 
EMI@ANOVE in square around Parthian archer seated right on 
omphalos, testing bow,A in inner left field, vertical palm 
branch in outer right field, TV and TAP in exergue. Sellwood 
24.7. A lovely specimen. Superb. 








BACTRIA 


Eucratides 
248, Circa 171-135 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.75 gm). Merv, c. 


165-160 B.C. Diademed and draped bust of Eucratides right, 
fillet border/ BAZIAEQY/ EYKPATIAOY above and below Dioscuri 
on horseback right, each holding palm and couched spear, ® in 
lower right field. Mitchiner, /ndo-Greek and Indo-Scythian 
Coinage, vol. 1: The Early Indo-Greeks and Their Antecedents 
(London, 1975), 168a. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex NFA II (1976), lot 316. Eucratides apparently adopted the 
new reverse type of the Dioscuri after winning control of all 
Bactria around 168 B.C., though the type was never employed at 
his earliest base of power, Bamian. 


Circa 171-135 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.73 gm). Bamian, c. 
160-145 B.C. Diademed and draped bust of Eucratides right, 
fillet border/ BASIAEQE LQTHPOL EYKPATIAOY around top, 
Apollo standing facing, head left, testing arrow in right hand 
and grounding bow with left,{ in lower left field. Mitchiner 
173a. Extremely fine. 


The usurper Eucratides revolted against the legitimate Bactrian 
dynasty about 171, rising to power in the Bamian valley. His 
earliest coinage claims no greater title than king and portrays 
him without special attributes. After c. 160 B.C. Eucratides 
adopted the epithet Soter (Savior) on coinage issued at Bamian. 


Circa 171-135 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.86 gm). Balkh, c. 
160-135 B.C. Diademed, helmeted, and draped bust of Eucratides 
right, fillet border’ BALIAEQ2 METAAOY around top, 
EVKPATIAOV in exergue, Dioscuri on horseback right, each 
holding palm and couched spear,Win lower right field. 
Mitchiner 177e. Extremely fine. 


The adoption of the title Great King, implying imperial rather 
than merely royal status, followed some years after Eucratides’ 
consolidation of control over Bactia and is associated with the 
militaristic helmeted bust. The types and legend of these tetra- 
drachms influenced the coinage of the contemporary Seleucid 
usurper Timarchus (see lot 338 below). 


Circa 171-135 B.C., silver tetradrachm (16.84 gm). Merv, c. 
160-135 B.C. Diademed and helmeted bust of Eucratides, viewed 
from behind, head left, thrusting javelin with right hand, fillet 
border/BALIAEQ= MEPAAOY around top, EYKPATIAOY in 
exergue, Dioscuri on horseback right, each holding palm and 
couched spear, in lower right field. Mitchiner 179a. 
Extremely rare. 
Lovely specimen of this important issue. Extremely fine. 


This truly heroic obverse type, depicting (by suggestion) the king 
in battle in the nude, was employed only at the mint of Merv in 
the Bactrian heartland. Parallels on Greek coinage do not 
readily come to mind, though the concept might have been 
derived from the full figure of Zeus militant, viewed from behind, 
that constitutes the characteristic reverse type of Diodotus, 
founder of the Bactrian kingdom. Certainly this kind of deep bust 
representation can be traced from Roman Republican coinage 
(Crawford 298, 354) to the medallions of second century and 
Severan Roman emperors. The rarity of this splendid coinage, 
the restriction of the issue to a single mint, and the absence of 
parallel drachm issues seem to suggest this was a special 
commemorative issue, conceivably celebrating Eucratides’ oc- 
cupation of the provinces south of the Hindu Kush c. 160 B.C. 
The same obverse variety was employed on rare bilingual square 
bronzes with a Nike reverse, struck at North Chach (Mitchiner 
189). 


WESTERN INDO-GREEKS 


Archebius 
252. Circa 80-60 B.C., silver tetradrachm (9.76 gm). Panjhir. 


BALIAEQE AIKAIOY NIKH®OPOY/APXEBIOY around, diademed 
and draped bust of Archebius right, wearing crested helmet/ 
Karosthi legend Maharajasa dhramikasa jayadharasa Arkhe- 
hiyasa, Zeus standing facing, holding thunderbolt in raised right 
hand and sceptre in left, % in lower right field. Mitchiner, vol. 
3: The Decline of the Indo-Greeks, circa 130 to 0 B.C. (London, 
1975), 358a. Rare. Extremely fine. 





PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 


Ptolemy I as satrap 


= 
253% 


323-305 B.C., silver tetradrachm (15.62 gm). Alexandria, c. 
310-305 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Alexander right with 
horn of Ammon, wearing elephant headdress and aegis, dotted 
border/ AAEZANAPO[Y] on left, Athena Alkis advancing right, 
brandishing spear in right hand and shield in left, FA in inner 
left field, and eagle right on thunderbolt in right field. SNG 
Copenhagen 23. Cf. Svoronos, Ta Nomismata tou Kratous ton 
Ptolemaion (Athens, 1904), 139. Jenkins, "An early Ptolemaic 
hoard from Phacous," MN 9 (1963), b. Extremely fine. 


Ptolemy I as king 
254. 305-283 B.C., gold stater (7.11 gm). Alexandria, c. 305-shortly 


to 


in 


after 300 B.C. Diademed head of Ptolemy I right, wearing aegis/ 
[TO] AEMAI OY/[BJAZIAEQE above quadriga drawn left by 
belled elephants, in chariot deified Alexander standing left, 
holding thunderbolt, ITP and & in exergue. SNG Berry 162, 
this coin. Svoronos 152. Rare. Good extremely fine. 


Ptolemy I introduced gold staters of these types about the same 
time as his portrait tetradrachms. On both denominations he is 
shown wearing the aegis, an attribute of Zeus symbolizing 
invincibility. The reverse type of the staters affirms the link 
with Alexander; it alludes to Alexander's eastern conquests and 
possibly also to his funeral cortege, which included elephants and 
which Ptolemy diverted to Egypt so that he might install the 
remains in a mausoleum at Alexandria. It is interesting that 
elephant chariots appear contemporaneously on the Susa and 
Seleucia coinage of Seleucus I (see lots 279-282). The Ptolemaic 
gold stater was short-lived, apparently because changing gold- 
silver ratios required the introduction of a new denomination, the 
trichryson or pentadrachm (see lot 256 below). 


305-283 B.C., silver octodrachm (28.18 gm). Alexandria, struck 
shortly after c. 300 B.C. Diademed head of Ptolemy I right, 
wearing aegis, with tiny A behind ear, dotted border/MTOAE 
MAIOY-BASIAEQE around, eagle with closed wings standing 
three quarters left on thunderbolt,f in left field, dotted bor- 
der. Jenkins, "An early Ptolemaic hoard from Phacous,"” MN 9 
(1960), pl. 5, 3, this coin. Not in Svoronos. 
Extremely rare denomination, 
unique with this monogram. Extremely fine. 


All the known octodrachms of Ptolemy I are die linked: this 
specimen shares its obverse die with an ociodrachm in the British 
Museum hearing the monogram M and with another octodrachm 
from the Phacous hoard bearing the monogram X . The mono- 
erams link the octodrachms with regular tetradrachm issues, 
indicating that the octodrachm series was produced over a period 
of years. The size, artistry, and rarity of these splendid coins 
suggest that their purpose may have been festive. The silver 


octodrachms of Ptolemy I may be regarded as the first 
manifestation of the Ptolemaic penchant for large and showy 
denominations, which in succeeding reigns came to be associated 
especially with the cults of deceased and deified family members. 


Ptolemy II 


256. 


285-247 B.C., gold trichryson or pentadrachm (17.77 gm). Alex- 
andria, 281 B.C. Diademed head of the deified Ptolemy I right, 
wearing aegis, dotted border/MTOAEMAIOY—BAXIAEQ® around, 
eagle with closed wings standing three quarters left on thunder- 
bolt, & over shield in left field, E between legs, dotted border. 
Svoronos 566, pl. xiil, 2. Nearly superb. 


The retention of the portrait of Ptolemy I Soter on the coinage 
of his successor is one of the early manifestations of the ancestor 
cult that was to become so characteristic of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. In 280 Ptolemy II inaugurated the Ptolemaia, 
quadrennial panhellenic games held at Alexandria under the 
patronage of the deified Ptolemy Soter, just as the games at 
Olympia honored Zeus and those at Delphi, Apollo. The 
Ptolemaia was a truly great festival and enjoyed the same 
prestige as the traditional panhellenic games. 


Theon Adelphon 


Zoi. 


Gold tetradrachm (13.87 gm). Alexandria, from c. 270 B.C. 
@EQN, jugate busts right of Ptolemy I and Berenice I, both 
diademed and draped, dotted border/AAEA®QN, jugate busts 
right of Ptolemy I and Arsinoe I, both diademed and draped, 
shield behind, dotted border. Svoronos 604, pl. xiv, 18-21. SNG 
Copenhagen 133. Extremely fine. 


The Theon Adelphon coinage, honoring the first two Ptolemies 
and their consorts, was first issued under Ptolemy II and either 
preceded or supplemented the earliest Arsinoe decadrachms, con- 
tinuing perhaps until the time of Ptolemy V (Troxell,"Arsinoe's 
non-era,” MN 28 (1983), p. 60). Troxell notes the resemblance 
between the portraits of Arsinoe on the Theon Adelphon gold 
and those on her early decadrachms, which may capture the 
appearance of the real, historical woman, in contrast to the 
idealized portraits of the Arsinoe octodrachms, tetradrachms, and 
later decadrachms, which seem to depict Arsinoe the goddess. The 
Theon Adelphon coinage was the first to employ the gold 
tetradrachm denomination, referred to as a 50-drachma piece in 
Ptolemaic times; papyri from the estate of Apollonius, chief 
finance minister of Ptolemy II, establish the approximate date of 
its introduction and, by implication, the upper date of the Theon 
Adelphon coinage. 


Gold tetradrachm (13.89 gm). Alexandria, from c. 270 B.C. 
@EQN, jugate busts right of Ptolemy I and Berenice I, both 
diademed and draped, dotted border/AAEA®QN, jugate busts 
right of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, both diademed and draped, 
shield behind, dotted border. Svoronos 604, pl. xiv, 18-21. SNG 
Copenhagen 133. Extremely fine. 








Arsinoe Il 


259. 276-270 B.C., posthumous silver decadrachm (35.32 gm). Alex- 


260. 


andria, c. 261/0-253/2 B.C. Head of the deified Arsinoe II right, 
wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, tip of horn visible under ear, 
lotus sceptre over far shoulder, P behind neck, dotted border/ 
APZINOHE-®IAAAEA®OY around, filleted double cornucopiae, 
[dotted border]. Svoronos 496, pl. xvi, 7. Troxell, "Arsinoe's 
non-era," MN 28 (1983), p. 42. About extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 30 (1982), lot 221. There are 51 decadrachm issues in the 
name of Arsinoe Il, the energetic and popular sister/wife of 
Ptolemy Il; for the typology, see lot 261 below. With one 
exception, the decadrachms bear numbers on their obverse dies, 
and Svoronos rather naturally interpreted them as dates, 
postulating an "era of Arsinoe" calculated from her death in 270 
B.C. However Troxell’s study has demonstrated that the 
numbers on the gold octodrachms do not synchronize with those 
on the decadrachms. In both series there is a nearly perfect 
correspondence of these numbers with the dies in their order of 
use, but they appear to be issue numbers rather than die numbers. 
The existence of control systems distinct from those of the 
regular mint suggests that the Arsinoe coinage was struck from 
separate revenues, presumably those of her cult (see next lot). 


276-270 B.C., posthumous silver tetradrachm (13.48 gm). Alex- 
andria, c. 261/0-253/2 B.C. Head of deified Arsinoe II right, 
wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, tip of horn visible under ear, 
lotus sceptre over far shoulder, A behind neck, [dotted border]/ 
APZINOHZE-®IAAAEA®OY around, eagle with closed wings 
standing three quarters left on thunderbolt, © between legs, 
[dotted border]. Svoronos 435, pl. xvi, 15. Troxell, MN 28 
(1983), p. 43 and pl. 5, 3 and 4, same obverse die. 

Very rare. Extremely fine. 


The posthumous tetradrachms of Arsinoe II are invariably struck 


from the same obverse dies as the gold octodrachms ( for a 


similar practice under the Seleucids, see lots 303, 307, 315-316, 
348-349, and 350-351). These twin series were introduced 
shortly after a massive diversion of revenues away from the 
native gods to the cult of Arsinoe in 263/2, the twenty-third year 
of Ptolemy II. 


261. 


262. 


276-270 B.C., posthumous silver decadrachm (35.52 gm). Alex- 
andria, c. 253/2-246(?) B.C. Head of deified Arsinoe II right, 
wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, tip of horn visible under ear, 
lotus sceptre over far shoulder, [M]M_ behind neck, [dotted 
border]/APZLINOHZ-—®IAAAEA®OY around, filleted double cor- 
nucopiae, [dotted border]. SNG Berry 1483, this coin. Svoronos 
947. Troxell, MN 28 (1983), p. 44 and pl. 7, 7, same obverse 
die. About extremely fine/Extremely fine. 


The veil is sometimes described as a sign that the subject is 
deceased and deified, but it seems clear that it was a normal 
article of attire in the hellenistic period, as it is found very 
commonly on statues, terracottas, and the like, as well as on the 
rare coins of living queens (see lots 328, 355, and 379-382). The 
horn that curls around Arsinoe's ear is usually identified as a 
horn of Ammon, the desert god whose oracle at Siwah was the 
first to proclaim the divine parentage of Alexander the Great. 
D.B. Thompson, however, has published the text of a stele 
associating Arsinoe Il with the Egyptian ram or goat god Mendes, 
a fertility spirit (AJA 59 (1955), p. 201f). The double cornu- 
copiae was an emblem specifically decreed for the cult of 
Arsinoe by Ptolemy Il. It embodies the notion that Egypt's 
prosperity was bound up with the ruler cult, an idea inherited 
from millenia of pharaoh worship. 


276-270 B.C., posthumous gold mnaieion or octodrachm (27.66 
gm). Sidon, 225/4 B.C. Head of deified Arsinoe II right, wearing 
diadem, stephane, and veil, tip of horn visible under ear, tip of 
lotus sceptre visible above head, dotted border/APZINOHE-—®1A 
AAEA®OY around, filleted double cornucopiae flanked by FA 
and =I in lower field, dotted border. Troxell, MN 28 (1983), p. 
67 and pl. 10, D, same dies. About extremely fine. 


The monogram connects undated octodrachms of the Phoe- 
nician and Palestinian mints, such as the present piece, with 
Ptolemy Soter tetradrachms and Arsinoe octodrachms bearing 
the date KT. Morkhom (INJ 4 (1980), pp. 4-7) has shown that 
this date refers to the twenty-third year of Ptolemy III, not 
Ptolemy II. Neither he nor Troxell offers an explanation for the 
resumption of commemorative coinage at this date. The motives 
are likely to have been cultic rather than purely military or 
political, but it is possibly relevant that Seleucus Ill was 
preparing an Egyptian campaign (which was never, in fact, 
realized) from a base near Aradus in precisely this year (see 
Seyrig, "Séleucus Ill et Simyra,"” RN 1971, pp. 7-11). 





Ptolemy III 


246-221 B.C., silver tetradrachm (13.97 gm). Lebedus. Diademed 
and draped bust of Ptolemy III right, dotted border/ ITOAE 
MAIOY-BASIAEQ® around, eagle with closed wings standing 
three quarters left on thunderbolt, cornucopiae in left field, 
grape cluster in right field) SNG Berry 1481, this coin. Cf. 
Svoronos 914 (same obverse die, butWand club on left) and 915 
(A above the cornucopiae). About extremely fine/Extremely fine. 


This genial portrait depicts Ptolemy the man as opposed to 
Ptolemy the deified king. Divine attributes are omitted, and the 
homely, middle-aged face is endowed with psychological values 
by means of subtle, expressive modelling. 


Berenice II 
264. 246-221 B.C., gold 2 1/2 drachm (10.68 gm). Alexandria (?). 


Diademed and veiled head of Berenice II right, dotted border/ 
BEPENIKHE-BASIAIZSHE around, filleted cornucopiae between 
stars, dotted border. Svoronos 979, pl. xxix, 6, same obverse 
die. Very rare. About extremely fine. 


The Berenice coinage with stars flanking the cornucopiae ts set 
apart from the bulk of the Ptolemaic coinage by the fact that it is 
struck on the Attic standard. The range of gold denominations 
includes decadrachm, pentadrachm, half pentadrachm (as this 
piece), drachm, hemidrachm, and quarter drachm. Several series 
exist, some bearing monograms or symbols. Svoronos believed 
they were struck in the course of the maritime wars conducted 
by the admiral Chrestimos, mostly along the coast of Asia Minor, 
under the supervision of Berenice while Ptolemy was campaign- 
ing in Syria, 246-243 B.C. Svoronos’ early dating seems to be 
confirmed by Troxell’s study of the stylistic changes on the 
posthumous coinage of Arsinoe Il. The terminal ornament on the 
Berenice series in question is Troxell’s type 3 (MN 28, p. 47, fig. 
1, 3), a short-lived variety introduced on dated Phoenician and 
Palestinian octodrachms of Arsinoe in 253/2 and the years 
immediately following and also found on her Alexandrian 
decadrachms, H octodrachms, and a few © octodrachms, which 
Troxell dates c. 253/2-246(?) B.C. 


Ptolemy IV 


221/0-205 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.06 gm). Alexandria. 
Jugate draped busts right of Zeus Sarapis and Isis, the former 
wearing laurel wreath and cap of Osiris, the latter a wreath of 
grain, globe, and horns, dotted border/MTOAEMAIOY—BAZIAEQ2 
around, eagle with closed wings standing three quarters left on 
thunderbolt, head turned right, filleted cornucopiae over far 
shoulder, A between legs, dotted border. Svoronos 1123, pl. 
xxxvi, 13. SNG Copenhagen 197-198. 

Rare. Good extremely fine. 


266. 221/0-205 B.C., posthumous (?) silver tetradrachm (13.92 gm). 


Camp mint in Phoenicia, 202-200 B.C. (?). Diademed and draped 
bust of Ptolemy IV right, dotted border/MTOAEMAIOY-— 
BALIAEQ[EZ] around, eagle with closed wings standing three 
quarters left on thunderbolt, © in left field, NI between legs, 
dotted border. Morkholm, "The portrait coinage of Ptolemy V: 
the main series" in Essays Thompson, issue 1X with obverse die 
A13; Merkholm does not record Ptolemy IV for this issue. 

Very rare. Extremely fine. 


The obverse die of this tetradrachm was used at Sidon before 
being incorporated into the main portrait series of Ptolemy V. 
This is one of the pieces of evidence that caused Morkholm to 
attribute the series to Phoenicia. The context of this coinage is 
the Fifth Syrian War, in which the Ptolemies ultimately lost 
Palestine and Phoenicia to Antiochus III of Syria. The portrait of 
the reigning child king (see next lot) was supplemented by 
posthumous portraits of his parents in an obvious appeal for 
loyalty to the Ptolemaic dynasty despite the manifest weakness 
of the incumbent. 


Ptolemy V 


105/4-180 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.10 gm). Probably 
Phoenician mint, 202-200 B.C. Draped bust of Ptolemy V right, 
crowned with olive, dotted border/MITOAEMAIOY—E]HI®ANOYE 
around vertical winged thunderbolt flanked by two stars above, 
A on lower left, spearhead on lower right, dotted border. 
Svoronos 1249, pl. xli, 4, same dies. Cf. Morkholm, Essays 
Thompson, p. 203, and note 2. Extremely rare. Extremely fine. 


For the probable historical circumstances of this coinage, see 
the preceding lot. Tetradrachms of this type are not die linked to 
the main portrait series of Ptolemy V, which Moerkholm has 
attributed to Phoenicia; but there is a compelling resemblance of 
style and fabric. Morkholm has not commented on the striking 
reverse, an innovation within the highly standardized Ptolemaic 
series. In its novelty it is perhaps comparable to the portrait of 
the boy king himself, with its unusual divine attribute. The types 
of this coinage were intended to inculcate dynastic loyalty in the 
Ptolemaic army in Phoenicia, and it may have been felt that the 
winged thunderbolt emphasized the warlike aspect of the 
traditional Ptolemaic eagle. 
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268. 105/4-180 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.05 gm). Probably 
Phoenician mint, 202-200 B.C. Diademed and draped bust of 
Ptolemy V right, dotted border/ITOAEMAIOY-BAZIAEQE 
around, eagle with half-closed wings standing three quarters left 
on thunderbolt,® in left field, [dotted border]. Svoronos 1258, 
pl. xli, 19, same obverse die. Morkholm, Essays Thompson, p. 
203 and note 2. Extremely fine. 


Ptolemy VI 
269. 180-145 B.C., silver tetradrachm (14.25 gm). Alexandria. 
Diademed head of the deified Ptolemy I right, wearing aegis, 
dotted border/MITOAEMAIOY-BASIAEQ® around, eagle with 
closed wings standing three quarters left on thunderbolt, [dotted 
border]. Svoronos 1489, pl. li, 1-5. SNG Copenhagen 262-268. 
Superb. 


Ptolemy VI or VIII 


270. 180-116 B.C., posthumous gold mnaieion or octodrachm in the 
name of Arsinoe II (27.78 gm). Alexandria. Head of deified 
Arsinoe II right, wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, tip of horn 
visible under ear, lotus sceptre over far shoulder, K behind neck, 
[dotted border]/APZINOHE-®IAAAEA®OY around, filleted dou- 
ble cornucopiae, [dotted border]. Svoronos 1498-1499. SNG 
Copenhagen 321-322. Extremely fine plus. 


The late style K octodrachms have been reliably dated to the 
reigns of Ptolemy VI and VIII (Newell, NNM 33, pp. 16, 26-27). 


The queens of this period, all named Cleopatra, were Vigorous 
characters, equally ruthless in domestic strife and international 
politics (which often came to the same thing). Interpreting the 
letter K as an initial, Svoronos thought to recognize the features 
of several of these queens in Arsinoe’s portrait. Troxell’s sober 
conclusion, however, is that the initial dies for the revived 
Arsinoe octodrachms were simply copied by rote from a sur- 
viving specimen of the original third century K issue. 


271. 180-116 B.C., posthumous gold mnaieion or octodrachm in the 
name of Arsinoe II (27.79 gm). Alexandria. Head of deified 
Arsinoe II right, wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, tip of horn 
visible under ear, lotus sceptre over far shoulder, K behind neck, 
dotted border/APZEINOHE-®IAAAEA®OY around, filleted double 
cornucopiae, dotted border. Svoronos 1498-1499. SNG Copen- 
hagen 321-322. Good extremely fine. 


CYRENAICA 


Cyrene 
272. Time of Magas, 308-277 B.C., silver didrachm (6.89 gm). Head 
of Carneius right/BA-=I flanking silphium plant, apple branch 
with fruit in lower left field. BMC 260, pl. xxiv, 7, same dies. 
Good extremely fine. 
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SELEUCUS I NICATOR, 312-280 B.C. 


Seleucus was a lifelong friend of Alexander the Great and accompanied him to Asia, 
though he was never one of his leading generals. He did not receive a satrapy in the 
division of Alexander's empire following his death but served as commander of the 
Companion cavalry under Perdiccas, satrap of Babylonia. He was involved in the 
assassination of Perdiccas in 321. In the subsequent reallocation of satrapies he 
requested and received Babylonia as his province. He ruled circumspectly from 321 to 
316, but was forced to flee by night when the overwhelming Antigonus 
Monophthalmus arrived demanding an accounting of his stewardship, with the 
satrap's execution as his clear goal. Seleucus took refuge in Egypt with his old friend 
Ptolemy, whom he served for several years as fleet commander. Together they 
evicted Antigonus' son Demetrius from Syria in 312. Then Ptolemy granted Seleucus 
a small army. Reinforced by retired Macedonian veterans and welcomed by the local 
population, Seleucus was able to recover his lost satrapy of Babylonia and went on to 
accept the surrender of Persis, Susiana, Parthia, and Bactria. The Seleucids dated their 
empire from Seleucus' dramatic return to Babylonia in 312, although his capital, 
Seleucia on the Tigris, near to Babylon but of officially Greco-oriental character, 
may not have been founded until 301. 


Following the example of Antigonus, Seleucus assumed the royal title in 306/5. 
Another eastern expedition around 304 did not yield territorial gains, but by treaty 
Seleucus obtained some five hundred Indian war elephants which were to prove 
decisive several years later, when the coalition of the weaker successors—Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus—confronted Antigonus for the last time in the 
battle of Ipsus (301). Antigonus was killed, and in the subsequent division of his 
territories Seleucus received northern Syria, which was to become the heart of the 
Seleucid empire. A few years later he was able to wrest additional territories in 
Cilicia and Phoenicia away from Demetrius. 


The victory at Ipsus introduced a long period of relative peace during which Seleucus 
was able to pursue constructive policies. To encourage continuing Greek and 
Macedonian immigration he founded many cities, including his new capital Antioch, 
which gave a westward orientation to his realm. Around 294/3 he elevated his son 
Antiochus to joint rule and gave him the eastern provinces to govern as viceroy from 
the old capital of Seleucia on the Tigris. 


Seleucus added Asia Minor to his dominions at the very end of his reign. He was 
invited to invade the kingdom of Lysimachus by a number of disaffected cities, 
among them Pergamum, the seat of Lysimachus' treasury of nine thousand talents, 
which was turned over to Seleucus by its guardian Philetaerus. Seleucus defeated and 
killed Lysimachus in the battle of Corupedium (281). Only seven months later, 
tempted by the vacant Macedonian throne, he crossed over into Europe, where he was 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus while visiting a site thought to be the altar of the 
Argonauts. 


The coinage. The mints of Seleucus proliferated with the growth of his domains, 
and his coinage consequently has a less systematic, more opportunistic aspect than 
that of many of his successors. His earliest mints were located in the east. Babylon, 
already an important royal mint under Alexander, had produced a supplementary 
series of Baal/lion staters under Alexander's satrap Mazaeus; both series continued 
under Seleucus, but the royal coinage was apparently transferred to Seleucia on the 
Tigris around 301, shortly after the city's foundation. Soon after regaining his 





satrapy Seleucus opened a new mint at Ecbatana for the production of Alexandrine 
type coinage in the name of Alexander and in his own. Susa too started out with 

Alexandrine types, but after Seleucus' assumption of the royal title it was singled 

out for the emission of varied and innovative coinages: the so-called Victory coinage 
(c. 304-300), followed by the Zeus/elephant chariot types first introduced at 
Seleucia, lion staters (as at Babylon) superseded by elephant staters, and at least one 
extraordinary issue of commemorative gold (see lot 279 below). The new capital of 
Seleucia on the Tigris became the principal mint in terms of the volume of its 
emissions but did not enjoy the special commissions of Susa. Seleucia began with 
Zeus/elephant chariot silver and royal bronze, inexplicably adding Alexandrine gold 
_and silver in the latter part of the reign. Some of the Zeus/elephant chariot silver 
was issued in the name of Antiochus I during the joint reign. A major mint for the 
far northeast was opened at the provincial capital Bactra under the viceregency of 
Antiochus, striking Zeus/elephant chariot silver. Smaller communities in the far 
eastern provinces minted silver and copper for local use. 















The mints to the west produced a more uniform coinage, almost exclusively of 
Alexandrine types. The garrison city of Carrhae continued its Alexandrine gold and 
silver, now in the name of Seleucus, after c. 302. In the territories acquired after the 
battle of Ipsus, mints were associated with new cities founded by Seleucus but 
nevertheless adopted the familiar Alexandrine types. Seleucus transferred the 
population and mint of Antigonea to Seleucia Pieria, opening his major mint at 
Antioch shortly afterward. Mints exclusively for silver operated at Laodicea ad 
Mare, Hierapolis-Bambyce, Marathus, and perhaps Damascus. In addition civic 
bronze was minted at Seleucia Pieria and Antioch, royal bronze at Antioch, and a 
special royal bronze issue with military types at the garrison of Apamea. The seizure 
of Cilicia brought with it a functioning mint at Tarsus which continued its 
production of gold and silver, now Alexandrine types in the name of Seleucus. 









The later annexation of Asia Minor is 281 placed the mint system of Lysimachus in 
the hands of Seleucus, but curiously he seems not to have adapted it to his purposes. 
ardes, which had not minted since 297, was reopened by Seleucus in 282 for the 
roduction of Alexandrine type silver, doubtless to defray war expenses. Pergamum 
commemorated the victory of Corupedium with a splendid tetradrachm coinage (see 
lot 287 below). After the death of Seleucus the Pergamene mint and treasure fell 
nder the personal control of Philetaerus, who first authorized Alexandrine types in 
che name of Seleucus and Alexander, and finally initiated the Attalid coinage with 
an elegiac portrait of the deified Seleucus. Magnesia on the Meander produced a 
single issue of royal bronze. Other peripheral and short-lived mints are still to be 
dentified. 


274. 


to 
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Silver tetradrachm (17.03 gm). Ecbatana, c. 303. Head of young Heracles right in 
lion skin headdress, dotted border/AAEZANAPOY, Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle 
in extended right hand and lotus sceptre in left, horned horse's head left in left field, 
Al under throne. Houghton, CSE 1121, this coin. Newell, ESM 457. Very fine. 


Ecbatana, the ancient capital of Media and seat of the royal Persian summer 
palace, did not initiate its Alexandrine coinage until it came under the control of 
Seleucus in 311. Such coinage was probably intended for the trade eastward into 
Asia. This tetradrachm belongs to the first issue to bear a symbol directly 
associated with Seleucus, namely the horned horse's head; for a discussion of its 
probable meaning, see lot 287 below. Newell has made the curious suggestion 
that coinage with these personal symbols was struck to celebrate the success of 
Seleucus’ Indian campaign (ESM, p. 174). However the real commemoration is to 
be found in the special Victory coinage of Susa (see lots 276 and 277 below). 


Silver tetradrachm (17.16 gm). Ecbatana, c. 293-280. Head of young Heracles right 
in lion skin headdress, dotted border/[BJAZIAEQE in exergue, SEAEYKOY on right, 
Zeus enthroned left, holding eagle in extended right hand and lotus sceptre in 
left, 4 above anchor above grazing horse forepart left in left field, ® under throne. 
Houghton, CSE 1126, this coin. Spaer, "A hoard from the Qazvin area," CH 1 
(1975), p. 41, 75, this coin. Newell, ESM 487. About extremely fine. 


Ex Qazvin hoard, 1965/6 (CH 1, 58). From about 293 Ecbatana issued coins of 
Alexandrine type in the name of Seleucus as well as that of Alexander. This 
change is associated with the introduction of a novel reverse type for silver 
fractions, the effigy of Seleucus himself on horseback. Newell (ESM, p. 181) 
suggests the sudden prominence of Seleucus on the coins of Ecbatana may have 
been the result of his seizure of the Cilician possessions of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, but this hypothesis is not especially persuasive in view of the great 
distance between Cilicia and Ecbatana. 


Silver drachm (4.09 gm). Ecbatana(?). Head of young Heracles right in lion skin 
headdress, dotted border/SEAEYKOY on right, Zeus enthroned left on high-backed 
chair, holding eagle in extended right hand and sceptre in left, [7 ?] in outer left 
field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1132, this coin. Good very fine. 






































6. Silver tetradrachm (17.08 gm). Susa, c. 304-300. Head of Alexander right as 





Dionysus, wearing helmet covered with panther's skin and adorned with bull's ear i 
and horns, panther skin around neck, dotted border/BAZIAEQ® on right, SEAEYKOY 
on left, Nike standing right, crowning trophy, 7+ in lower left field, %* between 
Nike and trophy, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1023, this coin. Newell, ESM 426 
(Persepolis). Rare. A coin of noble style and great historical interest. Very fine. 


The interpretation of the obverse type has long been a subject of controversy, but 
recent commentators seem agreed that the head is that of Alexander with 
attributes of Dionysus. Hadley (NC 1974, p. 12f) cites numerous references 
showing that during his eastern campaign Alexander deliberately cultivated the 











comparison between himself and Dionysus, the legendary conqueror of the orient. 
Alexander appears by right on this coinage as tutelary deity of the Seleucid 
empire, at the same time implying a flattering parallel with, or even assimilating, 
Seleucus himself, who reconquered India around 304 and indeed ultimately 
reassembled most of Alexander's Asian empire. The reverse type explicitly 
symbolizes victory, surely that over C handragupta and not the battle of Ipsus as 
Newell believed. On the reattribution from Persepolis to Susa, see Houghton, 
“Notes on the early Seleucid Victory coinage of ‘Persepolis’,” SNR 59 (1980), pp. 
5-14. This coinage was produced alongside the Alexandrine issues of Susa, with 
which it shares many symbols and monograms. 


. Silver drachm (4.20 gm). Susa, c. 304-300. Head of Alexander right as Dionysus, 





— al 


wearing helmet covered with panther's skin and adorned with bull's ear and horns, 
panther skin around neck, dotted border/BAZIAEQS on right, [[]EAEK[OY] on left, 
Nike standing right,crowning trophy,Hin lower left field, AX between Nike and 
trophy, dotted border. Newell, ESM 418, pl. xxxii, 10, same dies (Persepolis). 
Good very fine. 




















278. Silver stater (16.77 gm). Susa, c. 295-285. Laureate head of Zeus right, dotted 
border/Elephant walking right, spearhead above, A in exergue, dotted border. 
Houghton, CSE 1030, this coin. Newell, ESM 323B, same obverse die. 

Extremely rare. Beautiful style. Bold very fine plus. 


The elephant biga coinage that superseded the Susian Victory coinage (see lot 276 
above) was supplemented by lion staters on the Babylonian model, but these were 
shortly transformed into a limited issue of elephant staters like this piece, closely 
related by their types to the regular silver coinage. Their weights are extremely 
variable, in contrast to the royal series, but the two overlap. It is unclear why the 
mint should have produced parallel series of coins distinguishable less by type or 

















weight than by fabric. Newell hypothesized that the staters may have been a 
special temple or trade currency, ultimately under the supervision of its own 
magistrates (ESM, p. 123 and p. 106, note 14). 





. Gold stater (8.56 gm). Susa(?), c. 284-283. Laureate head of Apollo right/ 
BAXIAEQ2/SEAEYKOY in exergue, biga drawn right by two horned elephants, 
wearing bells, in the chariot Artemis right drawing bow,@) above elephants, @® in 
lower right field. Houghton, CSE 1034, this coin. Jenkins, "Recent acquisitions of 
Greek coins by the British Museum," NC 1959, p. 42, 22, same dies. Newell, ESM 


331, same dies. One of three specimens known, and the only one in private hands. 
An important rarity of memorable style. Obverse double struck. Extremely fine. 


Seleucus I claimed Apollo as his ancestor. It was Seleucus who established the 
cult of Apollo in Syria, constructing a temple in the grove of Daphne outside 
Antioch and dedicating within it a chryselephantine cult statue by the celebrated 
sculptor Bryaxis of Athens. In addition he and his wife Stratonice made 
conspicuous offerings at the temple of Apollo in Delos: a jewelled crown for the 
god, and a portrait statue of Stratonice whose base still survives, signed by a 
sculptor named Teletimos. It is a bit surprising that Apollo, patron of the ruling 
house, played so slight a role on Seleucus’ coinage. Apart from the royal bronzes 
of the twin capitals, Antioch and Seleucia on the Tigris, he appears only on two 
gold stater issues, the one represented here and the virtually contemporary ESM 
329. In all these cases the heads of Apollo have long, flowing hair, and it has 
been suggested that they derive from the statue by Bryaxis; however the same has 
been claimed for tetradrachms of Antiochus IV (see lot 330 below) showing a 
different coiffure. The style of this stater also contrasts with that of the other 
representations of Apollo cited here, being incisive and distinctly eastern where 
they are soft and more subtly modelled. The exceptional types and special artistry 
of this stater mark it as belonging to a commemorative issue, but the occasion is 
unknown. Le Rider (Suse, pp. 31-32) has questioned the attribution of this and 
related coins to Susa. Morkholm has suggested Ecbatana as the possible mint 
(CSE, p. 103, note under 1032) and Houghton is now inclined to follow him. 


The other two specimens are in Berlin and the British Museum. 

















280. Silver tetradrachm (17.10 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 301-281. Laureate head of 


281. 


tr 


to 


Zeus right, dotted border/BALIAEQE around on left, EEAEYKOY in exergue, quadriga 
drawn right by four horned elephants, in chariot Athena right brandishing spear in 


right hand and shield in left, anchor in upper right field, under shield, dotted 
border. Houghton, CSE 918, this coin. Cf. Newell, ESM 47-50 (stater and 
tetradrachms with Band & orA),. Outstanding example. Very fine plus. 


As a result of Waggoner’s "Early Alexander coinage at Seleucia on the Tigris," 
MN 15 (1969), pp. 21-30, the Zeus/elephant chariot coinage is now recognized as 
the primary coinage of the Seleucia mint from its opening, probably in 301 
(according to Hadley, "The foundation date of Seleucia on the Tigris," Historia 27 
(1978), p. 228-230, followed by Houghton, SNR 59 (1980), p. 9). Presumably the 
inauguration of a coinage with wholly new types was intended to underline the 
importance of Seleucia as a Greek colony and Seleucus’ capital. Zeus appears on 
the obverse as the patron of kings, and perhaps of Seleucus in particular (see 
ESM, p. 38, with note 32). For Greeks he would recall the Macedonian kingdom 
and the rise of Philip, whereas for the native population—this coinage circulated 
primarily in Babylon and Mesopotamia-he could be equated with Bel, the 
principal deity of Babylon. The reverse type seems to allude to Seleucus’ Indian 
campaign and his gift of five hundred war elephants from Chandragupta (304/3). 
Newell points to the near parallel on contemporary Ptolemaic gold staters 
depicting the deified Alexander in the elephant quadriga (which coins were likely 
unknown in Babylonia), the use of elephants in Alexander's funerary cortege, and 
the probability that Alexander made his triumphal entry into Babylon in an 
elephant chariot. All the associations suggest an attempt to identify Seleucus with 
Alexander as the conqueror of India, a symbolism already expressed earlier at 
Susa through different imagery (see lot 276 above). 


Newell divided the Zeus/elephant chariot coinage into twenty annual issues. 
These do not quite fit the chronology proposed by Waggoner (c. 305-281), but 
Hadley's revised date for the foundation of Seleucia rehabilitates Newell's 
hypothesis. The present specimen can thus be dated c. 296/5. 


Silver drachm (4.06 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 301-281. Laureate head of Zeus 
right, dotted border/BAZIAEQ® around on left, SEAEYKOY in exergue, quadriga 
drawn right by four horned elephants, in chariot Athena right brandishing spear in 
right hand and shield in left, © under shield, Ax in exergue, dotted border. 
Houghton, CSE 926, this coin. Newell, ESM 90, same dies. Good extremely fine. 


On the types and chronology, see preceding lot. This drachm and the following 
hemidrachm belong to Newell's Group M and are probably datable c. 289/8. 


Silver hemidrachm (2.06 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 301-281. Laureate head of 
Zeus right, [dotted border]/[BAZI]AEQE around on left, [EEAEYKOY] in exergue, biga 
drawn right by two horned elephants, in chariot Athena right brandishing spear in 
right hand and shield in left, A. in left field, © under shield, dotted border. 
Houghton, CSE 925, this coin. Newell, ESM 83. Good very fine. 



































. Gold stater (8.61 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 295-292. Head of Athena right, 
wearing bead necklace, pendant earring, and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented 
with coiled serpent on bowl/ZEAEYKOY on right, BAZIAE-Q¢ on left, Nike 
standing left, holding wreath in right hand and stylis in left, P in inner right field. 
Houghton, CSE 939, this coin. Newell, ESM 1. Extremely fine. 


This stater belongs to Newell's Series 1, Group A, which Waggoner has now 
placed after the Zeus/elephant chariot coinage of Seleucia (MN 15, p. 21-30). 
Newell (ESM, p. 43) notes that "the coinage of gold at Seleucia seems ever to 
have possessed something of a special nature and was not a routine affair.” He 
proposes two probable occasions for the issue of gold during the period to which 
this stater seems to belong: Seleucus’ seizure from Demetrius Poliorcetes of 
Cilicia and the Phoenician cities of Sidon and Tyre (294) or the celebrations at 
Seleucia inaugurating the viceregency of Antiochus over the eastern provinces 
(294/3). However scholars today suspect that Seleucid gold was not as unusual as 
its present-day rarity suggests— much was undoubtedly melted down for bullion- 
and thus this metal alone does not necessarily denote a special issue. 


Gold stater (8.62 gm). Carrhae, c. 302-290. Head of Athena right, wearing bead 
necklace, small round earring(?), and crested Corinthian helmet ornamented with 
coiled serpent on bowl/BAZIAEQ[] on left, SEAEYKOY on right, Nike standing 
left, holding wreath in right hand and stylis in left, & in lower left field under tip 
of wing. Houghton, CSE 887, this coin. Newell, WSM 766, pl. v, 1, this coin. 
Good extremely fine. 


Ex Lockett collection (SNG Lockett 3088); and Naville IV (1922), lot 965. 
Carrhae, the Biblical Haran, was colonized by Macedonian veterans sometime 
before 312 and was the site of a mint that issued gold and silver coin in the name 
of Alexander. The city probably passed under the control of Seleucus around 302, 
and sometime thereafter his name replaced that of Alexander on the coinage, 
though the types, magistrates, and even the die cutters remained unchanged. 


Gold stater (8.55 gm). Uncertain western mint. Head of Athena right in crested 
Corinthian helmet ornamented with coiled serpent on bowl/[ZE]EAEYKOY on right, 
BA-ZIAEQ([£] on left, Nike standing left, holding wreath in right hand and stylis in 
left, uncertain monograms in inner left field and beneath wing on right. Houghton, 
CSE 663, this coin. Newell, WSM 1622, pl. Ixxix, 1, this coin. 

An interesting coin of non-Greek style. Extremely fine. 


Ex Hirsch XXIX (Lambros collection, 1910), lot 818. 









































286. Silver drachm (3.81 gm). Uncertain mint in eastern Iran or west Afghanistan, c. 
285-280. Bridled head of horned horse right, dotted border/[BAZIAEQ£] on left, 
YEAEYKOY on right, anchor, [dotted border]. Houghton, CSE 1302, this coin. 
Newell, ESM 7528, this coin. Rare variety in exceptional condition. Very fine. 





Ex Auctiones 5 (1975), lot 190; ex Jameson collection 1657, pl. Ixxxii. Newell 
believed this might be an early issue of Bactra, whose mint opened under the 
viceregency of Antiochus I. The same types are also found on bronzes of Seleucia 
on the Tigris (ESM 45-46). Both types appear to be personal emblems of 
Seleucus. The anchor was the device on Seleucus’ signet ring (Appian, Syr. 56). 
Appian retails the legend that Seleucus’ mother was advised in a dream to give 
her son a ring she should find, which proved to be an iron ring with an anchor 
engraved on it; it was further predicted in the dream that he would lose the ring 
at a place where he would be king, and he indeed lost it near the Euphrates. On 
the horse's head, see following lot. 














287. Silver tetradrachm (17.25 gm). Pergamum, late summer 281-early 280. Bridled head 
of horned horse right, dotted border/BALIAEQE/ZEAEYKOY above and below 
elephant walking right, bee above, anchor in exergue. Houghton, CSE 633, this coin. 
The Search for Alexander, Supplement 2, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Boston, 
1981), p. 4, 3, this coin. Newell, The Pergamene Mint under Philetaerus, NNM 76 
(New York, 1936), p. 10, 1, I, same obverse die. Newell, WSM 1528. 

Extremely rare. 
A historically significant coin of magnificent design and style. Extremely fine. 


Ex Kunstfreund sale (Leu-MMAG, 28 May 1974), lot 249. Tetradrachms with 
these beautiful types were produced for a few months only, from the Pergamene 
mint, following Seleucus’ defeat of Lysimachus at Corupedium until his 
assassination by Ptolemy Ceraunus at Lysimachia. The types are personal to 
Seleucus, and their medallic character marks these tetradrachms as a 
commemorative victory coinage. The horned horse continued to appear on 
Seleucid coinage for several generations in various functions but especially as 
one of the mintmarks of Ecbatana (see lots 273 and 286 above and lots 307 and 
334 below). The type obviously recalls Alexander's favorite mount Bucephalus 
(literally, "Ox-head") but may instead represent the horse whose speed enabled 
Seleucus’ nocturnal flight from Babylon in 316; both of these famous horses were 
honored by the erection of monuments-—that of Seleucus consisting of a horse's 
head and a golden helmet, still to be seen at Antioch in the time of Justinian. The 
horns, a Near Eastern symbol of supernatural power, signalize the heroization of 
the horse, just as they denote the apotheosis of Seleucus himself on certain of his 
numismatic portraits, particularly the posthumous portraits minted under 
Antiochus 1. The elephant was even more distinctly the emblem of the Seleucid 
empire, figuring prominently on the coinage of Seleucia on the Tigris, Susa, and 
Bactra among other mints (see lots 278-282 above). It alluded to Seleucus’ 
reconquest of India in 304/3 and to the resulting presence of Indian war 
elephants, a truly terrifying weapon, in the Seleucid armies. Indeed, the 
combination of horned horse's head and elephant was probably essentially 
military in its symbolism, for it is also found on the only coinage of Seleucus 
issued at the garrison of Apamea (Newell, WSM 1128). The types may thus be 
read as honoring the role of the cavalry and the elephant corps in the victory of 
Corupedium. 











This extremely rare coinage is known today in only seven published specimens. 
Six of them share the bee symbol: two are in public collections (ANS and Berlin) 
and three have been offered at public auction (the present piece; MMAG XIII 
(1954), lot 1193; and Hess-Leu 36 (1968), lot 315). The unique specimen in Paris 
with the star symbol (Luynes 3265) would seem to represent a second issue 
terminated by the death of Seleucus. 





Philetaerus, lord of Pergamum, 281-263, silver tetradrachm (16.76 gm). Pergamum, 
ce. 270-265. Diademed head of the deified Seleucus I right, dotted 
border/®IAETAIPOY, Athena enthroned left, resting extended right hand on shield 
and holding inverted transverse spear in crook of left elbow, ivy leaf above extended 
arm, bow in outer right field, ® in exergue. Houghton, CSE 635, this coin. 
Newell, The Pergamene Mint under Philetaerus, NNM 76 (New York, 1936), p. 
25, 12 (XVb/30) specimen a = Boston 1608, same dies. 

Very rare. Imposing portrait in high relief. Extremely fine. 


Ex Kunstfreund sale (Lleu-MMAG, 28 May 1974), lot 250. Seleucus was invited 
into Asia Minor by Philetaerus, and the lord of Pergamum seems genuinely to 
have revered him. After Seleucus' assassination Philetaerus ransomed the body at 
his own expense and conducted a magnificent state funeral at Pergamum before 
forwarding the ashes to Seleucus' son Antiochus I. Philetaerus continued to issue 
coinage in the name of Seleucus, with Alexandrine types, until about 274. At that 
point Antiochus 1, preparing for an invasion of Egypt, either actively granted or 
passively allowed a certain practical independence to Philetaerus in order to 
secure his rear. The new circumstances are reflected in a coinage issued in the 
eunuch's own name but with an obverse proclaiming his loyalty to the Seleucid 
house. This tetradrachm belongs to the fourth of the seven issues of this coinage, 
the first to bear the ivy leaf that was to become a regular symbol of the Attalid 
dynasty. In contrast to the rugged portraits that began and ended this short series, 
this head of Seleucus is ideally rejuvenated, but it is still an intense image 
charged with supernormal power. The reverse type is adapted from the coinage of 
Lysimachus, the ruler served loyally by Philetaerus until he was forced into 
rebellion by intrigues within the royal family. 




















ANTIOCHUS I SOTER, 280-261 B.C. 


Antiochus | was the son of Seleucus I and the Bactrian Apama, whom Seleucus 
espoused in the mass wedding held by Alexander at Susa. Around 294 Antiochus was 
made coregent with his father and sent to Seleucia on the Tigris to govern the eastern 
half of the empire, taking over as well (with Seleucus'’ blessing) his young 
stepmother Stratonice. On his accession as sole ruler in 280 Antiochus I returned to 
Antioch to find Syria in revolt, and this circumstance foreshadowed a troubled reign 
in which the vast empire built by Seleucus substantially disintegrated. The large 
eastern province of Persis temporarily escaped the Seleucid orbit, perhaps even within 
the lifetime of Seleucus I. The foundation of cities and the opening of minor mints in 
the far northeast bespeak a constructive eastern policy in the early part of Antiochus' 
reign. In 279 he elevated his eldest son Seleucus to a viceregency over the east such as 
he himself had exercised, but ultimately the prince proved either treacherous or 
grossly incompetent; in 268/6 he was executed and replaced by a younger brother. 


Antiochus renounced any ambitions to westward expansion and in 278 established an 
alliance with the Macedonian kingdom that was to become traditional with the 
Seleucid house. He secured his only great success against the Galatians, Gallic 
mercenaries introduced to Asia Minor by Lysimachus and Seleucus, who were now 
terrorizing the region. In the "Elephant Victory" of 273 near Apamea in Phrygia, 
these brigands took flight at the mere sight of Antiochus war elephants. It was as a 
result of this victory that he assumed his cult name Soter, "savior". But in the First 
Syrian War (274-271) Egypt won various coastal cities of Asia Minor. When 
Attalus I inherited the governance of Pergamum in 263, he declared his independence 
by allying with Egypt, and in the resulting war Antiochus lost not only Pergamum 
and much of northern Asia Minor, but more territories along the southern and 
western coasts of Asia Minor, again to Egypt. 


Antiochus I died in 261 in a manner unrecorded by history. 


The coinage. Throughout the reign of Antiochus | the mint of Laodicea ad Mare 
continued to produce Alexandrine type coinage exclusively in the name of Seleucus I, 
as in fact it did for several succeeding reigns. Susa and a local mint in Baluchistan 
revived the types of Seleucus' Victory coinage for drachms of Antiochus, presumably 
early in the reign. New types— the horned head of the deified Seleucus on the 
obverse, a horned horse's head on the reverse— were employed c. 280-278 at Carrhae 
for gold, at Sardes for silver, and at Dura-Europus for bronze; but the same types 
were used on the gold and silver of Bactra almost to the end of the reign. Elsewhere, 
the precious metal coinage of Antiochus was Alexandrine in type in the early years, 
with issues from Antioch, Tarsus, Sardes, Susa (in the name of Seleucus as well as 
that of Antiochus), and Ecbatana. What were ultimately to become the standard 
Seleucid types of the middle hellenistic period— portrait of reigning king/Apollo on 
omphalos— were introduced around 278 at most of Antiochus’ mints, including 
Antioch, Tarsus, Phocaea, Seleucia on the Tigris, Ecbatana, and Hecatompylos/ 
Artacoana; and this type was adopted near the end of the reign at Bactra as well. 
Sardes had its own variant in which the obverse portrait is of Seleucus and Apollo 
holds a bow rather than an arrow, subsequently replaced by the standard types. Other 
variants occurred at Magnesia on the Meander (Apollo holds a bow), at Smyrna 
(Apollo sometimes sits on a throne), and at Magnesia ad Sipylum (the reverse 
depicts Heracles seated on a rock). Royal bronze was issued at Antioch, perhaps at 
Apamea, at Tarsus, perhaps at Magnesia ad Sipylum and Carrhae, at Edessa, Seleucia 
on the Tigris, Susa, and Bactra. 





Silver tetradrachm (17.04 gm). Smyrna, c. 272-261. Diademed head of Antiochus I 





right, dotted border/BALIAEQE on right, ANTIOXOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, holding two arrows in right hand and resting left hand on bow, anchor 
above [Al in inner left field, € in inner right field. Houghton, CSE 621, this coin. 
Newell, WSM 1493, same dies. Remarkable portrait of extraordinary style. Superb. 


Ex NFA II (1976), lot 282. Smyrna produced a small coinage for Antiochus I but 
otherwise probably did not function as a Seleucid mint: the few coins attributed 
by Newell to Smyrna under Antiochus II appear to belong either to other mints or 
to Antiochus I (see CSE p. 54, note 2). Smyrna was one of several mints of Asia 
Minor that tended to rejuvenate the portrait of Antiochus toward the end of his 











reign, parallels can be found at Sardes, Magnesia ad Sipylum, and Magnesia on 
the Meander. But the beauty of this portrait lies less in youth than in the 
refinement and sensitivity that characterize the whole output of Smyrna, reaching 
their acme here. The engraver, surely an artist of genius, has spiritualized the 
king in a way that suggests a personal aesthetic vision in revolt against the official 
iconography. The reverse, executed with similar fluency, also has the quality of 
inspired art. The type of Apollo seated on his omphalos reflects the continuing 
devotion of the Seleucid house to its patron god. Antiochus introduced the cult of 
Apollo to Antioch proper, established games in his honor, and installed an 
omphalos at the Syrian capital to rival the one at Delphi (Babelon, Rois de Syrie, 
p. xlvi). The god here holds two arrows rather than one in a minor variation of 
the standard type that is also found at Sardes. 





290. Gold stater (8.48 gm). Smyrna, c. 272-261. Diademed head of rejuvenated Antiochus 





I right/BASIAEQ([Z] on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo enthroned left on seat 
adorned with lion's leg, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, 
cE above extended right arm,& below, ¥(?) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 622, this 
coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 1494 (tetradrachm with monograms @& and AV) and 1498 
(tetradrachm attributed to Antiochus H, showing Apollo on similar throne, with 


monograms AX and & ). Unique. About extremely fine. 
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Newell did not record any staters for Antiochus I at Smyrna. The reverse type is 
a very rare variant in which the omphalos is replaced by a throne with a lion's 
leg, perhaps through the influence of the coinages of Lysimachus and Philetaerus. 








The exceptional reverse marks this as a special issue. Possible occasions include 
commemoration of the victory over the Galatians (273), events of the First Syrian 
War (274-271), or events surrounding the secession of Attalus (263-261). 


291. Silver tetradrachm (17.14 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 274-270. Diademed head of 





Antiochus I right, dotted border/BAZIAEQ® on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, 
A\in outer left field, FP in outer right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 950, 
this coin. Newell, ESM 149. Portrait in high relief. Extremely fine plus. 


This tetradrachm provides an interesting comparison with the tetradrachm of 
Smyrna above (see lot 289), as it offers an example of refined portraiture within 
the eastern style. The face is fresh and well modelled, but without the emotion of 
the Smyrna head. The excellence of the workmanship is especially noticeable in 
the fine texture and inventive arrangement of the hair. It is somewhat paradoxical 








that this and other superior dies (see next lot) were employed for very large 
issues of coinage. 





. Silver tetradrachm (17.13 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 267-265. Diademed head of 
Antiochus I right, dotted border /BAZIAEQY on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, 
HA in outer left field, 4% in outer right field, dotted border. Newell, ESM 160, 
pl. xv, 1, same dies. Superb. 


. Silver tetradrachm (17.10 gm). Ecbatana, c. 278-261. Diademed head of the elderly 
Antiochus I right, dotted border/BAZIAEQE on right, ANTIOXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, holding three arrows in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow, above arrows, below arrows FP above grazing horse forepart left, dotted 
border. Houghton, CSE 1138, this coin. Newell, ESM 519, same obverse die. 
Incisive portrait of eastern style. About extremely fine. 


At Ecbatana, as at Seleucia, an initial youthful portrait of Antiochus was 
immediately replaced by an elderly portrait, but Apollo regularly holds three 
arrows instead of the two usual at Seleucia. The treatment of Antiochus’ hair, the 
fine detail of Apollo's face and drapery, and the epicene body are products of yet 
another extraordinary die engraver. 























ANTIOCHUS II THEOS, 261-246 B.C. 


Antiochus II, the second son of Antiochus I and Stratonice, was associated in his 
father's rule during the last years of the reign, serving as viceroy of the eastern 
provinces from 266. On his accession as sole ruler in 261 he inherited a war with 
Egypt (Second Syrian War, 260-253), in the course of which he recovered some 
territories on the west coast of Asia Minor. These gains, however, were offset by 
losses in the east through the revolts of the satraps Andragoras in Parthia and 
Diodotus in Bactria, both around 250. The eventual peace settlement with Egypt 
(252) entailed a dynastic marriage with Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy III. The terms 
of the treaty included the repudiation of Antiochus’ first wife Laodice and the 
recognition of Berenice's offspring as the legitimate Seleucid line. Laodice withdrew 
to Ephesus and Berenice promptly bore a son. But after some five years Antiochus 
abandoned Berenice to rejoin Laodice in Ephesus, where he soon met his death by 
poison. 


The coinage. The most striking feature of the coinage of Antiochus II is the 
multiplication of mints in Asia Minor, most of which produced only a few issues, 
perhaps in connection with military campaigns. Posthumous silver of Seleucus I with 
Alexandrine types continued to be minted at Laodicea ad Mare and Susa. Posthumous 
silver of Antiochus I was struck at Sardes, Magnesia on the Meander (with Apollo 
holding a bow), Aegae, Alexandria Troas, Lampsacus, Lysimachia, Seleucia on the 
Tigris, Hecatompylos/Artacoana, and Bactra; and with the seated Heracles reverse at 
Phocaea, Aegae, and Myrina. The portrait of Antiochus II was employed from the 
beginning on the silver of Antioch, Tarsus, and Ecbatana. Later it superseded the 
posthumous portrait of Antiochus I in Asia Minor at Phocaea, Aegae, Lampsacus, 
Ilium, and Alexandria Troas, the last three of which shared a single obverse die. 
Newell commented on the prominence of gold at Bactra, with portraits of Antiochus 
I and Antiochus II eventually replaced by that of Diodotus. Gold staters have also 
been identified for Tarsus and Susa (Alexandrine types), Seleucia on the Tigris 
(posthumous portrait of Antiochus I), Myrina (Antiochus I with Athena reverse); 
and Antioch, Aegae, Magnesia on the Meander, and Ecbatana (portrait of Antiochus 
Il). Bronze coinage was issued from a variety of mints, some without precious metal 
output in this reign. 





. Gold stater (8.56 gm). Myrina. Diademed head of rejuvenated Antiochus | 
right/BAZIAEQ® on right, ANTIOXOY on left, Athena standing left, holding in 
extended right hand a Nike who crowns royal name and in left a palm branch, shield 
propped against feet, amphora in outer left field, + in inner right field. Houghton, 
CSE 628, this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 1525-1527 (tetradrachms with same symbol 
and monogram). Unique. Very fine. 


This graceful reverse type is known on only one other Seleucid coin, the gold 
stater WSM 1497, which also has the letter ® (a variant of +) in the inner right 
field. It was attributed by Newell to Smyrna, but surely belongs with the present 
stater, as Houghton has pointed out (CSE p. 56, under 628). The exceptional 
reverse type denotes a special issue, and the detail of the Nike crowning the 
royal name may mark it as a victory coinage, perhaps celebrating the recovery of 
territories lost by Antiochus I. 


_ Silver tetradrachm (17.12 gm). Myrina. Diademed head of Antiochus I right, dotted 
border/BALIAEQE on right, ANTIOXOY on left, nude Heracles seated left on rock 
draped with lion skin, resting extended right hand on club, cantharus in outer left 
field, ® to lower right of rock. Houghton, CSE 629, this coin. Newell, WSM 
15250-B, same dies. Interesting and expressive reverse type. Bold very fine. 


The type of the weary Heracles, resting after his labors, was first introduced near 
the end of the reign of Antiochus I and was used exclusively in the Aeolian 
district. Its general implication is an end to heroic efforts. More specifically, it 
may refer to the struggle to hold the Aeolian cities in the face of Pergamene 
expansion, while recalling the recovery of the lonian cities earlier lost to 
Ptolemaic incursions along the coast of Asia Minor. It is impossible to credit 
Babelon’s theory (Rois de Syrie, p. lxi) that the type alludes to the powerful 
minister Themiso, who ruled de facto for the dissolute Antiochus Theos and who 
indulged in the conceit of identifying himself with Heracles. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.14 gm). Tarsus, c. 246. Diademed head of Antiochus II 
right/BAZIAEQY on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, NC in outer left field, 
AN in exergue. Houghton, CSE 457, this coin. Boehringer, Chronologie, p. 154, 10, 
this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 1310 (tetradrachm with same monograms, both in 


 exergue). Very fine. 


Ex MMAG 25 (1962), lot 475; from Syria(?) hoard, 1962 (IGCH 1531). These 
same monograms appear on the coinage struck during the Ptolemaic occupation of 
Tarsus, c. 246-243, and on tetradrachms of Seleucus Il (WSM 1315), indicating a 
date of issue for this tetradrachm late in the reign of Antiochus I]. Possibly it is 
even a posthumous ("interregnum") issue struck for the defense of Cilicia against 
Ptolemy III, who did not initiate the Third Syrian War until after the death of 
Antiochus. 
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Silver tetradrachm (17.06 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 261-256. Diademed head of 
Antiochus I right, dotted border/[B]AZIAEQX on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, 
Min outer left field, £ over M in outer right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 956, 
this coin. Newell, ESM 181. Extremely fine. 


Newell has suggested that the unchanging posthumous coinage of Antiochus I in 
the east may reflect the preoccupation of Antiochus Theos with western affairs. 
But typological conservatism is characteristic of eastern mints in most succeeding 
reigns, and it may have no particular significance here. 


Gold stater (8.58 gm). Bactra, c. 261-256. Diademed head of Antiochus II 
right/[BJAZIAEQ[Z] on right, ANTIOXOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, star above arrow, ® below 
arrow, lyre before god's feet. Houghton, CSE 1292, this coin. Houghton, "Tarik 
Darreh (Kangavar) hoard,” MN 25 (1980), p. 37, 31, this coin. Newell, ESM 709. 

A lovely example. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Ex Tarik Darreh hoard, 1974 (CH 2, 70). The stater issue to which this piece 
belongs also employs the portrait of the elderly Antiochus I. Newell recorded no 
tetradrachms for Bactra under Antiochus II (though now see following lot), 
revealing a predominance of gold over silver that is unparalleled at any other 
mint. The beginnings of the imbalance can be traced in the latter part of the reign 
of Antiochus I, indicating that the circumstances that elicited it must have been 
general rather than specific. Certain of Newell's remarks suggest he conceived 
the Bactra mint as supplying gold coinage for the empire as a whole (see, @.g., 
WSM, pp. 127, 389), but little Bactra gold has appeared to the west of Iran. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.02 gm). Probably Bactra, c. 261-256. Diademed head of 
Antiochus II right, dotted border/BAZLIAEQE on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, 
@ in outer right field, W in exergue. Houghton, CSE 1310, this coin. Glendining 
sale, 10 October 1951, lot 310, same dies. 

Refined portrait, unusual for an eastern mint. About extremely fine. 


A third specimen from the same dies is in the American Numismatic Society. All 
three examples have hammered edges and nonadjusted dies (CSE, p. 121, under 
1310). The obverse style strongly suggests an attribution to the Bactra mint (see 
preceding lot) which, however, adjusted its dies to an inverted position from its 
earliest issues. The three examples cited here would constitute the only known 
tetradrachms of Antiochus II from Bactra. 









































INTERREGNUM, 246-244 B.C. 


On the death of Antiochus II his first wife Laodice proclaimed her elder son Seleucus 
king at Ephesus, while at Antioch the second royal widow Berenice sought to assert 
the rights of her young son, as guaranteed by treaty between Ptolemy II and 
Antiochus II. Laodice's supporters in Antioch revolted and besieged Berenice in her 
palace, ultimately killing her and the child. Her brother Ptolemy III invaded Syria 
in a vain rescue attempt. In revenge he sacked Antioch, then proceeded to the eastern 
Seleucid provinces on a punitive expedition. He was eventually recalled to Egypt by 
famine and domestic unrest, leaving garrisons behind in the major cities of Syria, in 
Seleucia on the Tigris, and in Babylon. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.01 gm). Apamea(?). Diademed head of Antiochus I right, 
dotted border/[Z]QTHPOX on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow. Houghton, CSE 
419, this coin. Newell, WSM 1144a-e, same obverse die. Rare. Extremely fine. 


The curious late revival of the portrait of Antiochus I with his epithet Soter but 
without the royal title seems to bespeak special circumstances. Newell thought to 
have found them in the troubled period following the death of Antiochus II. 
Seleucus Il was in distant Asia Minor, while in Antioch the rivalry of the two 
royal widows in behalf of their sons had provoked civil war and the invasion of 
Ptolemy III. The Syrian mints might well have been in a quandary whom to 
recognize, and coinage in the name of Antiochus Soter would have been a 
convenient evasion. The interregnum tetradrachms are associated by their 
unusual reverse legend with bronzes bearing the monogram oA (WSM 1145), 
whence Newell's attribution to Apamea. As noted below (see lot 305), Houghton 
has doubtfully reattributed coins with this monogram to Antioch. It is not clear, 
however, whether Newell's arguments for an interregnum coinage would hold for 
the capital mint. Furthermore, Cox has published a gold octodrachm of the 
interregnum types (MN 12, p. 52, 5), unknown to Newell, whose obverse die she 
attributes to the same hand as the portrait of a Seleucus III octodrachm (MN 12, 
p. 52, 4). Her judgment, if correct, would imply the redating of the interregnum 


coinage closer to 226, as well as strengthening the argument for a reattribution of 


the @x series from Apamea to Antioch. Houghton points out that coins of Seleucus 
III with this monogram are needed to support the argument; however none are 
presently known (personal communcation). 

















SELEUCUS II CALLINICUS, 246-226 B.C. 


Seleucus II, the elder son of Antiochus II by his first wife Laodice, acceded to the 
throne trom exile in Ephesus. Syria Seleucis was the scene of civil war between his 
adherents and those of his young half-brother, the son of Berenice Syra, and there 
shortly followed the invasion of Ptolemy III, who gained control not only of 
Cilicia and Syria but of Mesopotamia and the eastern provinces as far as Bactria. 
When Ptolemy withdrew, Seleucus raised an army and expelled the Egyptian 
garrisons. The successful prosecution of this Third Syrian or Laodicean War (246- 
241) required that he recognize his younger brother Antiochus Hierax as an 
independent king in Asia Minor to forestall a usurpation in his rear. The Egyptian 
threat eliminated, however, Seleucus decided to reclaim what he had ceded and 
invaded Asia Minor. Though he won a victory in Lydia, he was unable to capture 
Hierax’ capital of Sardes. The intervention of Mithradates II of Pontus in behalf of 
Hierax tipped the scales; Seleucus barely escaped alive from a disastrous defeat near 
Ancyra (240/39) and was forced to retreat from Asia Minor. 


A tireless campaigner, Seleucus almost immediately undertook a major eastern 
campaign, a fruitless effort to recover the provinces lost to the native dynasty of 
Parthia. Sibling rivalry erupted anew in 228 when Antiochus Hierax, driven from 
Asia Minor by Attalus I of Pergamum, tried unsuccessfully to establish himself in 
Mesopotamia. Seleucus seems to have regained control of at least part of Asia Minor 
at this juncture. 


Seleucus II died in 226, reportedly the result of a riding accident. 


The coinage. Seleucus II introduced a reverse type personal to himself—a standing 
Apollo, resting his left hand on his grounded bow on the gold coinage, leaning 
against a tripod on silver. This type was used, with the royal portrait on the obverse, 
consistently on his precious metal coinage except at Ecbatana, which still retained 
the Apollo on omphalos type for part of its output. (The other exception is the 
continued emission of Alexandrine type tetradrachms in the name of Seleucus I at 
Laodicea ad Mare and to a lesser extent Susa.) Coinage was issued in the name of 
Seleucus II from several mints of Asia Minor (Sardes, Magnesia ad Meandrum, 
Ilium, and perhaps Parium) very early in his reign, probably before he left to 
reconquer the rest of his birthright; Sardes also produced a very limited tetradrachm 
coinage with a bearded portrait between 228 and 226 (Merkholm, NNA 1969, p.10). 
In the territories to the east recovered by Seleucus, he gained the major mints of 
Antioch, Apamea (?), Tarsus, Seleucia on the Tigris, Susa, and Ecbatana, as well as 
Nisibis, the last apparently activated for a single bronze issue at the end of the reign 
of Antiochus II. Bactra had been lost to Diodotus; and as far as is known, 
Hecatompylos (or Artacoana) minted only drachms. Newell's statement that 
Antioch replaced Bactra as the principal mint for gold (WSM, p. 389) must be 
tempered in light of the Tarik Darreh hoard of 1974 (CH 2, 70), which brought to 
light important gold issues from diverse mints. Finally, Seleucus II had a varied 
bronze coinage, which at the eastern mints may reflect themes of his Parthian 
campaign. 





Silver tetradrachm (17.13 gm). Sardes, c. 245/4. Diademed head of Seleucus II 
right/BAZIAEQX on right, SE~-AEYKOY on left, Apollo standing left, testing arrow 
in right hand and resting left elbow on tripod, NN above N in inner left field. 
Houghton, CSE 604, this coin. Newell, WSM 1315 (Tarsus). Extremely fine. 


Newell attributed this issue to Tarsus because the same monograms appear on the 
Ptolemaic coinage struck during the Egyptian occupation of that city, c. 246-243. 
At the same time he noted the extreme stylistic similarity to the early issues of 
Seleucus II at Sardes, which he explained as the result of copying or the use of a 
Sardian engraver at Tarsus (WSM, p. 324f). Houghton, however, has attributed 
this coin to Sardes (for his reasons, see CSE, p. 52 under 604). It would have 
been struck early in the reign of Seleucus Il, while Laodice and Hierax still 
recognized him, probably to finance his expedition of reconquest. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.23 gm). Uncertain Cilician mint. Diademed head of Seleucus 
Il right/BAZIAEQ® on right, EE-AEYKOY on left, Apollo standing left, testing 
arrow in right hand and resting left elbow on tripod, ©E above JA) in inner left field. 
Houghton, CSE 539, this coin. Seyrig, Trésors I 1.18, this coin. Newell, WSM 
1419 (Sardes). Superb. 


Ex Hirsch 35 (1963), lot 470; from Asia Minor or North Syria hoard, 1970 
(Seyrig, Trésors Il, 1). Newell's attribution to Sardes, followed by Seyrig, was 
challenged by Morkholm ("Seleucid coins from Cilicia ca. 220-150 B.C.," MN 11 
(1964), pp. 19-21), who proposed a Cilician mint, perhaps Tarsus. Houghton 
(CSE, p. 44) notes important stylistic distinctions and suggests that the monograms 
shared with Tarsus may instead indicate that the unidentified Cilician mint was 
under the authority of the same officiating magistrates--a situation that also 
obtained for Tarsus and Soli for the reigns of Antiochus III through Demetrius 1. 
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303. Gold stater (8.53 gm). Antioch, c. 235. Head of Athena right in crested Attic 








helmet/BALIAE[Q] on right, SEA-EYKOY on left, Apollo_standing left, testing 
arrow in right hand and resting left hand on grounded bow, @) above & in outer 
left field. Houghton, CSE 47, this coin. Houghton, "Tarik Darreh (Kangavar) hoard," 
MN 25 (1980), p. 33, 3, this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 1009a@ (drachm from same 
dies). Unique. Extremely fine. 


Ex Tarik Darreh hoard, 1974 (CH 2, 70). The dies of this stater were 
subsequently used to strike the drachm WSM 10090. Other examples of Seleucid 
gold and silver struck from the same dies are cited by Houghton, "Tarik Darreh," 
p. 38, note 3, and the list can be enlarged from CSE. Another Antiochene stater 
of Seleucus II of the portrait variety (CSE 50) employs a reverse die previously 
used for a drachm (CSE 48). Various staters of Seleucus II from the Ecbatana mint 
share their obverse die with a drachm (see lot 307). The dies of Seleucus III 
octodrachms were subsequently reused for tetradrachms (see lots 315 and 316); 
and the same is true of the posthumous octodrachms of Antiochus I (Cox, MN 12, 
p. 52, 5, and p. 53), attributed by Newell to Apamea but perhaps also 











Antiochene. Under Demetrius | rather worn tetradrachm dies were reused to 
strike octodrachms at both Antioch (see lots 348 and 349 ) and Seleucia on the 
Tigris (see lots 350 and 351). 


Newell suggests that the gold staters of Seleucus Il are mostly to be connected 
with his wars against his brother Antiochus Hierax, but the provenance of this 
piece associates it with Seleucus’ great eastern campaign of c. 235, in which he 
sought to recover provinces lost to the Parthians. 


304. Silver tetradrachm (17.09 gm). Antioch, c. 232-228. Diademed head of Seleucus II 





right, dotted border/BAZIAEQE on right, SE-AEYKOY on left, Apollo standing left, 

testing arrow in right hand and resting left elbow on tripod, © in outer left field, 

Win outer right field. Newell, WSM 1013, pl. xxiv, 11, same obverse die. 
Surpassing portrait and lovely reverse. Superb. 


This is one of the most elegant of the idealizing portraits of Seleucus II. The 
reverse type too is delicate and beautifully executed. Newell (WSM, p. 127) has 
praised the entire group to which this tetradrachm belongs: "Throughout, these 
coins are of splendid workmanship, the portraits excellent, while the usually 
neglected reverses are well balanced in design, of good modelling, and the 








lettering of the inscriptions is neat and well-formed." A glance at WSM pl. xxiv 
will show that this tetradrachm is the chef-d'oeuvre of the series. 





Gold stater (8.56 gm). Antioch(?), c. 235. Diademed head of Seleucus II 
right/BAZIAEQY on right, EE-AEYKOY on left, Apollo standing left, testing arrow 
in right hand and resting left hand on grounded bow, &_ in outer left field, GA in 
outer right field. Houghton, CSE 423, this coin. Houghton, "Tarik Darreh 
(Kangavar) hoard," MN 25 (1980), p. 33, 6, this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 1010 
(stater of Antioch from same obverse die). Unique. Extremely fine. 


Ex Tarik Darreh hoard, 1974 (CH 2, 70). Newell attributed coins bearing the 
monogram €x to a mint at Apamea. This stater, the first (and thus far the only) 
coin that is die linked to the coinage of Antioch, was the starting point for 
Houghton’s reattribution of the series to Antioch ("Tarik Darreh," pp. 38-40). He 
also cites a tetradrachm die link between the two mints (Seyrig, Trésors II 1.97 
from the same obverse die as WSM 988); other symbols shared by the two series; 
and finds of coins in the Antioch excavations. 


This stater should be another coin struck for Seleucus’ Parthian campaign. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.02 gm). Antioch(?). Diademed head of Seleucus II right, 
dotted border/BALIAE®* on right, LE~-AEYKOY on left, Apollo standing left, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left elbow on tripod, &\ in outer left 
field, in outer right field. Houghton, CSE 427, this coin. Newell, WSM 1146 
(Apamea), same dies. Sensitive and highly idealized portrait. Bold very fine. 


For the reattribution from Apamea to Antioch, see preceding lot. 
































307. Gold stater (8.54 gm). Ecbatana, c. 235. Diademed head of Seleucus II right, dotted 








border/[BJAZIAEQS on right, [[]EAE-YKO[Y] on left, Apollo standing left, testing 
arrow in right hand and resting left hand on grounded bow, © above horse's head left 
in inner left field) 38 in outer right field. Houghton, CSE 1152, this coin. 
Houghton, "Tarik Darreh (Kangavar) hoard," MN 25 (1980), p. 36, 21, this coin. Cf. 
Newell, ESM 761 (stater without monograms, from same obverse die) and WSM, ' Se 
p. 29, 556A (drachm from same obverse die). 

Outstanding example with a lovely, classicizing portrait. Extremely fine. 








Ex Leu 13 (1975), lot 296; ex Tarik Darreh hoard, 1974 (CH 2, 70). Newell 
associated the only Ecbatana stater of Seleucus Il known to him (ESM 761) with 
his eastern campaign. This is confirmed by the Tarik Darreh hoard, found in 
western Iran and containing no less than twelve specimens, most of them die 
linked. They constituted the largest Seleucid component in the hoard and the 
latest, their fresh condition suggesting they were struck specifically for the 
campaign. 








Gold stater (8.53 gm). Uncertain eastern mint, c. 235. Head of Athena right in 
crested Corinthian helmet/BAZIAEQY on right, SEA-EYKOY on left, Nike standing 





left, holding wreath in right hand and palm in left, NA in inner left field. 
Houghton, CSE 1311, this coin. Houghton, "Tarik Darreh (Kangavar) hoard," MN 25 
(1980), p. 37, 32, this coin. 


Unique. Unusual eastern style. Reverse double struck. About extremely fine. 


Ex Tarik Darreh hoard, 1974 (CH 2, 70). Houghton's attribution to an eastern 
mint depends upon the fresh condition of the coin, indicating that it did not 
circulate far before its interment in western Iran, and on the use of adjusted dies. 
The style suggests an oriental imitation. The unusual reverse variant, with Nike 











carrying a palm branch instead of a stylis, occurs also on a drachm of Seleucia on 
the Tigris (WSM 204A) and on two other staters from the Tarik Darreh hoard 


("Tarik Darreh," p. 37, 33-34) but is otherwise associated only with issues of 
Tarsus (WSM 1305-1306, 1308). 


Bronze tetrachalkon (15.96 gm). Susa. Diademed male bust three quarters right, 
dotted border/BALIAEQ([Z] on right, SEAE~YKOY on left, Apollo seated left on 





omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, AK in outer left 
field, uncertain monogram in outer right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1047, 
this coin. Le Rider, Suse, p. 52, 24, pl. 3. 


Rare. Outstanding example of charming style. Very fine. 


Possibly an issue of Seleucus Ill. The unit and double denominations of this issue 
were published by Newell (ESM 373-374), but his dubious attribution to Susa was 
not confirmed until the quadruple denomination was discovered in the Susa 
excavations, bearing the Ok monogram characteristic of that mint (Le Rider, 











Suse, p. 52). The identity of the lovely facing bust is problematic. According to Le 
Rider the frontal draped bust was reserved in principle for gods and deified kings; 
but the absence of attributes other than the diadem, and the classicizing idealism 
of Seleucus Callinicus’ portraiture generally (see especially lots 304-307), raise 
the possibility that this may be a likeness of the king in his youth. 





310. 


ANTIOCHUS HIERAX, 246-227 B.C. 


Antiochus Hierax, "the hawk," was the younger son of Antiochus II and Laodice, and 
very plainly his mother's favorite. On the death of Antiochus II, Laodice and her two 
sons controlled Asia Minor, but the rest of the Seleucid empire was swiftly 
occupied by the Ptolemies. Laodice is supposed to have demanded Asia Minor as a 
separate principality for Hierax in exchange for her support of Seleucus Callinicus in 
his efforts to expel the Egyptians. Not long after his reconquest was confirmed by 
treaty with Egypt, Seleucus invaded Asia Minor (c. 240) in an attempt to reunify his 
empire. Hierax was able to withstand this assault by allying with traditional 
enemies of the Seleucid house--Pontus, Bithynia, and Galatia. But the support of 
Mithradates II of Pontus, and of the Galatians, while decisive in repelling Seleucus, 
entailed the reintroduction of Galatian mercenaries who pillaged Asia Minor as in 
the time of Antiochus I. Hierax' marriage to the sister of Prusias I of Bithynia 
provoked the hostility of Attalus I of Pergamum, who drove Hierax from Asia 
Minor between c. 230 and 228. In 228 Hierax made an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
Mesopotamia, whence he escaped to Thrace, then in the hands of the Ptolemies. He 
was killed by a band of Gaulish brigands in 227. 


The coinage. The kingdom of Antiochus Hierax was centered in Lydia and the 
Hellespont. His chief administrative center was not his capital Sardes but 
Alexandria Troas, which struck an important series of tetradrachms with the 
portrait of Antiochus I wearing a winged diadem--a type already introduced by 
Antiochus II--and gold staters in the name of Alexander. The variable portraiture at 
other mints has created confusion, but probably the usual obverse type was the 
portrait of Antiochus Hierax himself. The second most important tetradrachm mint 
was Lampsacus, and major tetradrachm series were also issued at Sardes, Ilium, and 
Parium. In contrast Lysimachia was a minor mint; Magnesia on the Meander 
produced only drachms early in the reign; and a single tetradrachm issue has been 
tentatively attributed to Phocaea. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.51 gm). Sardes, c. 239-228. Diademed and draped bust of 
Antiochus Hierax right, dotted border/BAZIAEQX on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, 
Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow, AP in outer right field, @_ in exergue. Houghton, CSE 607, this coin. Mork- 
holm, "Some Seleucid coins from the mint of Sardes,"” NNA 1969, p. 6, dies A8/P9. 
Newell, WSM 13198 (Tarsus), same dies. Very rare: Merkholm records 
only twelve tetradrachms of Antiochus Hierax from Sardes, ten of which are in 
museums. Very fine. 


The draped bust is_a very rare feature in early Seleucid coinage; together with 
the monogram it associates this coin with tetradrachms of the bearded 
Seleucus Il (WSM 1321-1322). Newell assigned the series to Tarsus, considering 
the single issue of Hierax to be an intrusion at the time of his foray across the 
Taurus mountains in 228. By means of die links Moerkholm (art cit., p. 7) has 
connected Newell's Tarsus series with other coins, some attributed to Sardes, and 
has argued on the basis of characteristic mintmarks that the entire group belongs 
to Sardes. As Morkholm points out (art. cit., p. 10), these coins constituted the 
only evidence that Hierax ever held Tarsus, and his reattribution thus affects a 
widely accepted reconstruction of hellenistic history. 

















_ Silver tetradrachm (16.94 gm). Alexandria Troas, c. 241-228/7. Head of rejuvenated 
Antiochus I right, wearing winged diadem/BAZIAEQZ on right, AN-TIOXOY on left, 
Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow, M in outer left field) 7\ in outer right field, horse grazing left in exergue. 
Houghton, CSE 639, this coin. Cf. Seyrig, Mektepini 209 (tetradrachm with similar 
left field monogram). Unusual style. Good extremely fine. 


It is generally accepted that Antiochus Hierax did not officially assume the royal 
title until after his victory over Seleucus II at Ancyra (240/39). It is thus logical 
to regard the series with the portrait of Antiochus I as his earliest coinage, 
necessitated by the attack of Seleucus II but deliberately ambiguous as to its 
issuing authority. The winged diadem, an iconographic feature introduced by 
Antiochus II for his own portraiture as well as that of Antiochus I, was used only 
at mints in the Troad. Evidently it had local significance; it is not likely, as 
Babelon claimed (Rois de Syrie, pp. lv-lvi), that it symbolizes a claim to descent 
from the Antigonid house of Macedon. This unusual and attractive portrait would 
not easily be identified as Antiochus 1, were it not for the more recognizable 
features on other coins in the series (see CSE 640-642). Newell commented on 
the protean portraiture of Hierax himself, and in this case it seems to have 
extended to his divine ancestor. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.32 gm). Lampsacus, c. 240/39-228/7. Diademed head of 
Antiochus Hierax right/BALIAEQY on right, ANTIOXOY on left, Apollo seated left 
on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, long torch in 
inner left field, forepart of winged horse left and 4 in exergue. Houghton, CSE 
653, this coin. Houghton, "The Seleucid mint at Lampsacus," MN 23 (1978), p. 62, 
A8/P13, this coin. Extremely fine. 


Ex JNFA 4/2 (1975), lot H56; Leu 13 (1975), lot 298. Houghton (MN 23, pp. 59- 
68) combines the two coin series respectively attributed by Newell to Lampsacus 
and Abydus, on the basis of a single coin displaying die and monogram links. 
Morkholm has suggested that dies might have been transferred between the two 
mints (Actes, VIII CIN, Bern, 1979 (1982), pp. 209-214), but Houghton believes 
that the appearance of a second double-linked coin (CSE 654) supports his finding 
(Survey, p. 183). Antiochus Hierax here displays a family resemblance to both his 
father Antiochus IT and his brother Seleucus II. 







Silver tetradrachm (16.79 gm). Lysimachia. Diademed head of king right with 
elevated gaze/BAZIAEQE on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, forepart of 
inged horse left in exergue. Houghton, CSE 662, this coin. Sternberg 10 (1980), 
lot 170, same dies. Intriguing portrait. Extremely fine. 


Here is a contrasting portrait of Antiochus Hierax of truly unusual character. 
Although the winged horse symbol on the reverse suggests the mint of Lampsacus, 
the style is closer to WSM 1615-1620, pl. lxxvili, 2-11, attributed by Newell to 
Antiochus III at Lysimachia. Boehringer (Chronologie, p. /6/) tentatively 
reattributed this coinage to Antiochus Hierax, a suggestion subsequently supported 
by preliminary reports about the contents of the Giilnar hoard, 1980 (Survey, pp. 
184, 188). 
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SELEUCUS Ill CERAUNUS, 226-223 B.C. 


Alexander, the elder son of Seleucus [l, assumed the dynastic name Seleucus HI on 
his accession in 226; his younger brother Antiochus, the future Antiochus the Great, 
was dispatched to Seleucia on the Tigris to govern the eastern provinces of the 
empire, the traditional assignment for an heir designate. An uncle named 
Andromachus was given an army to recover the territories in Asia Minor lost in the 
preceding reign to Attalus I of Pergamum. Andromachus was defeated and captured, 
whereupon Seleucus raised a second army and led it personally into Asia Minor. 
Seleucus was defeated by Attalus and turned east into Phrygia, where he also failed 
to achieve any notable success. He was assassinated by a clique of his own officers, 
led by Nicanor and Apaturius, the latter a chieftain of Gaulish mercenaries. 


The coinage. Due to the truncation of his realm Seleucus III issued coins only from 
mints in Cilicia and eastward, including Antioch, Apamea (perhaps really Antioch, 
see lots 300 and 305 above), Tarsus, perhaps Nisibis, Seleucia on the Tigris, and 
Ecbatana, all using the traditional Seleucid Apollo on omphalos reverse type for the 
silver. A variant in which Apollo holds a bow and rests his elbow on a tripod was 
used at a minor mint (or mints) in Cilicia or northern Syria. A single dated 
tetradrachm issue with an indeterminate portrait and the standing Apollo reverse of 
Seleucus II was minted at Simyra, the staging area for an intended campaign to wrest 
southern Phoenicia from Ptolemy III (see Seyrig, "Monnaies hellénistiques XVIII. 
Séleucus HI et Simyra," RN 1971, pp. 7-11; CSE 687). As in preceding reigns 
Laodicea and perhaps Susa engaged in the production of Alexandrine type 
tetradrachms in the name of Seleucus I. Gold was formerly unknown for Seleucus 
III, but octodrachms of the Antioch mint have now been recorded. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.01 gm). Uncertain mint of the north central region. Diademed 
head of Seleucus III right, dotted border/BALIAEQE on right, [Z[E]A-EYKOY on left, 
Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing bow in right hand and resting left elbow on 
tripod, [ aoe ] in outer left field, AE in outer right field, elephant left in exergue. 
Houghton, CSE 546, this coin. Seyrig, Trésors I] 1.85, this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 
1028 (same dies but attributed to Antioch). De Clercq 60, same dies. 
The best of the three examples known. 
Brooding portrait with exceptional reverse type. Good very fine. 


Ex MMAG 47 (1972), lot 552; from Asia Minor or North Syria hoard, 1970 
(Seyrig, Trésors Il, 1). Newell attributed this tetradrachm to Antioch, identifying 
it as a special issue on the basis of its "very carefully engraved" dies, "the Apollo 
type of very unusual character and design,” and the "beautifully modelled 
Seleucid war-elephant" in the exergue (WSM, p. 133). The occasion of the issue, 
according to Newell, would be the celebration of Seleucus' early military 
successes in Asia Minor. Houghton has pointed out that the same exceptional 
reverse type occurs on WSM 1330, assigned by Newell to a Cilician mint, 
probably Seleucia ad Calycadnum. Newell explained this similarity as an instance 
of copying, but Houghton is inclined to give both pieces to a single mint, not 
Antioch. 














Gold octodrachm (34.15 gm). Antioch, c. 226(?). Diademed head of Seleucus III 
right, [dotted border]/[BA]ZIAEQX on right, [[]EAE-YKOY on left, Apollo seated 
left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, = in 
outer left field, ¥ in outer right field. Houghton, CSE 58, this coin. Cox, "Gordion 
hoards III, IV, V, and VII," MN 12 (1966), p. 52, 4. Cf. Newell, WSM 1029y-BB 
(tetradrachms from same obverse die) and 1030 (tetradrachm with different 
monograms, also from same obverse die). One of two known; 
the second example is in the Archaeological Museum, Ankara. A coin of great 
numismatic importance. A few surface scuffs on obverse; otherwise, extremely fine. 
On Seleucid use of the same dies for gold and silver, see lot 303 above. The 
octodrachm reported by Cox, found at Gordium and now in Ankara, is struck from 
an obverse die later used, in a much worn State, to strike the tetradrachms WSM 
1029p-6; the obverse die of the present specimen was reused for WSM 1029x-BB. 
Both portraits appear to be the work of a single artist. 


Newell did not know of any gold of Seleucus Ill. The tetradrachm issue to which 
these octodrachms are connected is a very large one, indeed one of the largest 
ever struck at the Antioch mint (Cox, MN 12, p. 53). Newell (WSM, p. 133) 
hypothesized that it was struck to finance preparations for the planned reconquest 
of the Seleucid provinces in Asia Minor that had been lost by Antiochus Hierax 
to Attalus | of Pergamum. In view of the seemingly exceptional character of gold 
at this period, it may not be farfetched to regard this octodrachm as created for 
an accession donative. Cox, however, suggests that Seleucid gold may have been 
coined far more extensively than is now apparent (WSM 1074, an octodrachm of 
Antiochus III of the Antioch mint, is known from four reverse dies). She further 
suggests that its use by Seleucus III may have been inspired in part by efficiency 
of transport on campaign: "by taking gold one horse could carry the equivalent of 
fifteen horses loaded with silver" (MN 12, pp. 54, 55). The Gordium hoard 
context proves that these octodrachms were indeed transported to Asia Minor, 
together with much earlier posthumous gold staters of Philip and Alexander, but 
whether by Seleucus as part of his campaign treasury, as Cox proposes, or 
whether by one of his officers as a private cache, we cannot know. 


Le Rider ("L'enfant-roi Antiochos et la reine Laodice,"” BCH CX (1986), p. 417) 
lists ten known issues of the octodrachm denomination under the Seleucids, six of 
which are represented in this sale: in the name of Antiochus Soter, from Apamea 
(perhaps really Antioch, see lots 300 and 305 above); Seleucus Ill, from Antioch 
(this lot); Antiochus III, three issues from Antioch (see lot 326) and one from 
Seleucia (see lot 323); the child king Antiochus and Laodice, two issues from 
Antioch (see lot 328); Demetrius 1, one issue from Antioch (see lot 348) and one 
from Seleucia on the Tigris (see lot 350 ). To these should be added the unique 
octodrachm of Antiochus V from Antioch (Fischer, "Die Berliner Goldmiinze des 
Seleukiden Antiochos V (164-162 v.Chr.)," SM 82 (June 1971), pp. 37-39). 






ilver tetradrachm (16.98 gm). Antioch, c. 226/5(?). Diademed head of Seleucus III 
‘ight, dotted border/BAZIAEQE on right, SEAE-YKOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
ymphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, in outer left 
jield, ¥ in outer right field. Houghton, CSE 59, this coin. Newell, WSM 1029. Cf. 
oughton, CSE 58 (octodrachm from same dies). Good very fine. 


This tetradrachm was struck from the dies previously used to produce the gold 
octodrachm above. 

















ACHAEUS, 220-213 B.C. 


Achaeus was an uncle (or perhaps a cousin) of Seleucus III and his brother Antiochus 
III. He accompanied Seleucus on his Asia Minor campaign. After the king's murder 
the troops offered their acclamation to Achaeus, but he refused the diadem, executed 
the plotters, and dispatched the army back to Antioch under the command of the 
experienced general Epigenes. Achaeus was invested with plenipotentiary authority 
over Asia Minor by the new king, Antiochus III, and within a year had recovered 
most of the territories lost to Pergamum. 


In 220, when Antiochus was threatened by the revolt of Molon in Babylon, Achaeus 
too assumed the diadem at Laodicea in Phrygia, with assurances of support from 
Sosibius, the prime minister of Ptolemy IV. Achaeus' army refused to march against 
Antioch, but he was able to maintain himself in Asia Minor until Antiochus 
concluded a treaty with Egypt and invaded Achaeus' domain in 217. He captured the 
lower city of Sardes in 215 and besieged Achaeus in the citadel for another two 
years, until Achaeus was betrayed by one of his followers. Like the mythical satyr 
Marsyas, who challenged the god Apollo at music making, Achaeus was brutally 
flayed before being beheaded. 


The coinage. The earliest coinage of Achaeus, struck in the military camp 
immediately after the assassination of Seleucus III, bears the portrait of the defunct 
king but the name of Antiochus III. Otherwise Achaeus minted only from Sardes. 
His first coinage there is in the name of Antiochus, but the portraits rather resemble 
the viceroy. After his rebellion Achaeus commenced the production of gold and 
silver in his own name, undeniably with his portrait and with a non-Seleucid reverse 
type, an archaistic Athena Promachus. Virtually all of his precious metal coinage 
was withdrawn and melted down by Antiochus III. It is today of the greatest rarity: 
the only known specimens are a unique gold stater and three tetradrachms, one of 
them fragmentary. The bronzes with the more innocuous Apollo head/eagle types 
have survived better. 





Silver tetradrachm (16.85 gm). Sardes. Diademed and draped bust of Achaeus right, 
dotted border/BALIAEQ[X] on right, AXAIOY on left, Athena, viewed from behind. 
advancing left, brandishing spear in right hand and shield in left, horse's head left in 
inner left field, Al in inner right field. Houghton, CSE 608, this coin. Boehringer, 
Chronologie, pl. 7, 11, this coin. Kraay and Hirmer, Greek Coins 748, this coin. 
Franke and Hirmer, Griechische Miinze, p. 152, 748, pl. 205, bottom, this coin. Cf. 
Newell, WSM 1440 (different monograms but same obverse die) and Buttrey et al., 
Greek, Roman and Islamic Coins from Sardis (Cambridge, Mass., 1981), p. 67, 379, 
pl. 2 (different obverse die and uncertain monogram). One of three known, 
the only one in private hands. An outstanding example of the highest rarity and 
historical importance. Extremely fine. 


Ex Leu 20 (1978), lot 160; MMAG XIX (1959), lot 536. The bearded portrait, 
unusual in Seleucid iconography, may bear some relation to the rare, late Sardian 
portraits of Seleucus Il wearing the beard he grew during his Parthian campaign 
(Morkholm, NNA 1969, p. 10). The draped bust is characteristic of the Sardes 
mint (see lot 310 above). Otherwise, Achaeus' tetradrachm appears to have been 
influenced, both stylistically and typologically, by the contemporary silver of 
Philip V of Macedon, who like Achaeus was an enemy of Attalus I. Both are 
portrayed as hard-bitten military men, which places the portraiture of Achaeus in 
stark opposition to the idealizing classicism of Seleucus I] and III with its 
connotations of divine kingship. The reverse type of Achaeus, as of Philip, is an 
archaistic Athena Promachos, a type first introduced by Ptolemy I and adopted by 
a great many of the Diadochi at one time or other. It has traditionally been read 
as a cult statue, probably of Athena Alkis, the principal goddess of the 
Macedonian capital Pella. But Havelock has persuasively argued that the type 
derives instead from the Panathenaic prize amphorae, which were widely 
dispersed both in their original form and as miniature copies (AJA 84 (1980), pp. 
41-50). In Havelock’s view the type makes a show of culture and philatticism, but 
the contexts in which it was used were usually bellicose. It seems evident that 
Athena in her warlike aspect somehow became frozen in this archaic form, just as 
the Phidian Athena Parthenos was associated with her aspect as patroness of 
culture and the arts of peace. She appears here, then, as a symbol of military 
vigor, echoing the theme of Achaeus’ portrait. A Ptolemaic eagle perched atop 
the Seleucid anchor appears on Athena's shield; together they acknowledge the 
Seleucid family connections and Ptolemaic support that enabled Achaeus' 
rebellion. The horse's head, also used by Achaeus as a countermark on his 
bronze coinage, recalls the horned horse's head that was one of the personal 
emblems of Seleucus Nicator. It was not, however, a personal badge of Achaeus, 
as it serves as a Sardian mintmark on coins of Antiochus Hierax and of Antiochus 
III (Morkholm, art. cit., p. 7, note 9, and p. 18). Apparently the device had a 
special significance for the ethnic Lydians over whom Achaeus ruled. 


The other intact tetradrachm of Achaeus reposes in the Gulbenkian Museum, 
Lisbon; the fragmentary tetradrachm is with the finds from the Sardes 
excavations; and the unique gold stater is in Munich, 














Achaeus tetradrachm 
Sardes, 220-213 B.C. 





Achaeus tetradrachm 
Sardes, 220-213 B.C. 





ANTIOCHUS III THE GREAT, 223-187 B.C. 


The second son of Seleucus II, Antiochus III served as governor of the eastern 
provinces under his brother Seleucus III. After his accession in 223 the young king 
was briefly dominated by the prime minister Hermias, but Antiochus' personal role 
in quelling the revolts of Molon in Babylon and Alexander in Persis (221/0) fired 
his ambition to equal the achievements of Seleucus Nicator and even Alexander the 
Great. In the Fourth Syrian War (219-216) he attempted to win Coele Syria and 
Palestine from the Ptolemies but suffered a crushing defeat at Raphia in 217. He had 
more success against the revolt of Achaeus in Asia Minor, for when he showed 
himself his opponent's troops went over to him, just as they had earlier in Babylon. 
In 212 Antiochus invaded Armenia and restored that kingdom to tributary status. 
Then he undertook his great eastern expedition (209-204), in the course of which he 
compelled Arsaces of Parthia and Euthydemus of Bactria to recognize Seleucid 
suzerainty; ultimately he penetrated India. Egypt now passed under the weak rule of 
a child king, and in 202 Antiochus entered into a secret agreement with Philip V of 
Macedon to partition the Ptolemaic possessions overseas. By 198 Antiochus had 
achieved the permanent annexation of Coele Syria and Palestine, and the following 
year he reduced the independent Greek cities of coastal Asia Minor. Philip V having 
meanwhile been humiliated by Rome, Antiochus in 196 helped himself to Thrace, 
which by the terms of their agreement was to have gone to his co-conspirator. 


At this point Antiochus had restored the empire of Seleucus I and was the most 
powerful individual in the hellenistic world. But he was heading toward a fatal 
confrontation with Rome: he had allied with Rome's enemy Philip V; he received the 
fugitive Hannibal at his court; and he was encroaching on the sphere of influence of 
Rome's staunch ally Pergamum. In 192, at the invitation of the Aetolian League, 
Antiochus invaded Greece in defiance of the proclamation of Flamininus which had 
made Rome the guarantor of the autonomy of the Greek cities. The Roman senate and 
the Greeks themselves declared war on Antiochus. After the battle of Thermopylae 
(191) he evacuated Greece, but the Romans pursued him to Asia Minor and delivered 
another devastating defeat at Magnesia (190). Antiochus was obliged to accept 
Roman terms in the treaty of Apamea (188), including the renunciation of all 
holdings in Asia Minor, the surrender of his fleet, and the payment of an indemnity 
of fifteen thousand talents. The harshest retribution lay concealed in the stipulation 
that the Seleucid house must send its sons to Rome as hostages, for intentionally or 
no, Rome used its prerogative to create two collateral branches of the royal house, 
whose rivalry, inflamed and manipulated by other monarchs, produced a century of 
unstable reigns, usurpations, and civil wars, rendering the Seleucids incapable of 
resisting the encroachments of the Parthians and other native powers. The ultimate 
dissolution of the Seleucid empire was thus implicit in Antiochus’ defeat by Rome. 


Revolts broke out in the east at the news of the debacle, and Antiochus set off to 
subdue them, leaving his son Seleucus IV as coregent in Antioch. The once great 
conqueror was slain at Elymais by a mob outraged over his attempt to rob the 
temple of Anaitis. 


The coinage. Antiochus III had a system of seven major mints, basically one per 
province: Antioch, Sardes (between 215 and 190), Tarsus, Nisibis, Seleucia on the 
Tigris, Susa, and Ecbatana, with Laodicea ad Mare and Soli (and perhaps also Seleucia 
ad Calycadnum) functioning as auxiliary workshops to the mints of Antioch and 
Tarsus respectively. Phoenicia, however, did not receive a royal mint during this 
reign. Most of these mints used the traditional Seleucid types—royal 





portrait/Apollo on omphalos—which were even adopted at Laodicea and Susa early in 
the reign, after their long-lived Alexandrine series in the name of Seleucus I were 
finally brought to an end. Nisibis introduced special types commemorating 
Antiochus’ eastern campaign, probably around 204. Gold coinage is known from at 
least four mints, Antioch, Nisibis, Seleucia on the Tigris, and Ecbatana. Newell 
suggested that gold may actually have been minted in abundance to celebrate 
Antiochus’ truly extraordinary achievements, and that its rarity today results from 
the draining off of Seleucid resources in indemnity payments to Rome. There was 
royal bronze from several mints, with eastern types responsive to the progress of 
Antiochus’ anabasis. With the annexation of Phoenicia a dated civic bronze coinage 
bearing the royal portrait was inaugurated at Tyre. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.05 gm). Tarsus, c. 223-213. Diademed head of Antiochus III 
right/BALIAEQE on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, AX in outer left field, HP 
in outer right field. Houghton, CSE 462, this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 1261 (same 
monogram in right field, attributed to Tyre). Good extremely fine. 


The obverse portrait presents us with an attractive and youthful likeness of 
Antiochus the Great. It was this sort of portraiture that caused Merkholm to 
doubt Newell's attribution to Tyre, which Antiochus held only after c. 201, when 
his late portrait style might have been expected ("Seleucid coins from Cilicia ca. 
220-150 B.C.," MN 11 (1964), p. 54f). 


Gold stater (8.49 gm). Nisibis, c. 223-213. Diademed head of Antiochus III right 
with long sideburn, fillet border/BALZIAEQY on right, AN-TIOXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow,-*¥ in outer left field, AP in outer right field, indistinguishable monogram in 
exergue. Houghton, CSE 900, this coin. Cf. Newell, WSM 831-833, 835-836 
(tetradrachms with same monogram). Unique. Appealing youthful portrait. 

Obverse double struck and reverse scuffs. Extremely fine. 


The virile, youthful portrait with the front locks combed down over the forehead 
indicates a date of issue before Antiochus’ departure for the east. Comparison 
with the preceding lot suggests that Antiochus is considerably younger here. 
Staters of this king are so unusual that we may suspect special circumstances. 
Possibly the issue should be associated with the campaign against Molon, which 
Antiochus conducted from Nisibis early in his career. 
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320. Silver tetradrachm (16.91 gm). Nisibis, c. 199-196 or later. Diademed head of 
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Antiochus III right, dotted border/BALIAEQS/[|AN|]TIOXOY above and below 
elephant walking right, 3 I in left field, (H in right field, dotted border. Houghton, 
"The elephants of Nisibis," MN 31 (1986), p. 110, 19 (A3/P7a), pl. 28, 19, this 
coin. Houghton, CSE 1183, this coin (Ecbatana). Boehringer, Chronologie, p. 174, 
32, this coin. Cf. Newell, ESM 626 (same dies but right monogram has been added; 
Ecbatana). Rare. One of 23 elephant tetradrachms known. 

Historically interesting. Extremely fine. 


Ex Kress 129 (1964), lot 323; from Central Asia Minor hoard, 1963, lot A 
(Pisidia) (IGCH 1411). Houghton has demonstrated that the bulk of the rare 
Antiochus III tetradrachms with the elephant reverse, attributed by Newell to four 
eastern mints, in fact are part of a single series. Shared controls, and findspots 
mostly in Asia Minor, point to Nisibis as the mint. This special coinage was 
probably inaugurated c. 204 when Antiochus would have passed through Nisibis 
on the homeward journey from his eastern campaign, with one hundred fifty war 
elephants in his retinue. The elephant tetradrachm series lasted for some years, 
as is shown by the development of the portrait, among other things. In this 
particular case the aged Antiochus is depicted starkly, with sunken cheeks and 
aquiline nose. 


. Silver tetradrachm (16.91 gm). Nisibis, c. 204-187. Diademed head of Antiochus III 


right, dotted border/BALIAEQ[Z]/ANTIOX[OY] above and below elephant walking 
right, AP in left field, in exergue. Houghton, "The elephants of Nisibis," MN 31 
(1986), p. 114, 99 (AS/P10), pl. 29, 99, this coin. Houghton, CSE 903, this coin. 
Cf. Newell, WSM 868 (K in right field). One of 23 elephant tetradrachms known. 

Rare. Very fine. 


Ex Leu 22 (1979), lot 162; from Asia Minor. This tetradrachm belongs to— 
indeed constitutes—Houghton's Group 9, which together with Group 10 cannot be 
securely attached to the rest of the Nisibis elephant series but also displays no 
obvious affinities with the output of other mints. The relative chronology is thus 
uncertain, but judging from the portrait, the coin would appear to be more or less 
contemporary with the preceding. While the same signs of age are present, the 
portrait is nevertheless softer, and the hair has an interesting stylized texture. 


Silver drachm (3.90 gm). Nisibis, c. 196 or later. Diademed head of Antiochus III 
right/BALIAEQS/ANTIOXOY above and below elephant walking right, AA in right 
field. Houghton, "The elephants of Nisibis," MN 31 (1986), p. 113, 79 (A2/P29), 
this coin. Houghton, CSE 1185, this coin (Ecbatana). Newell, ESM 631 (Ecbatana). 
Outstanding example. Extremely fine. 


On the reattribution from Echatana to Nisibis, see lot 320 above. The elephant 
drachms of Antiochus III (or more specifically, Houghton's Group 7) constitute a 
very extensive issue, with reverse/obverse die ratios as high as 29:1, "an 
unparalleled number for any drachm series of the hellenistic period" (MN 31, p. 
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Gold octodrachm (34.15 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 210. Diademed head of 
Antiochus III right, dotted border/BAXIAEQX on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, Apollo 





seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow, (?) in left field,&A in right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 972, this 
coin. Cf. Newell, ESM 242 and 243 (stater and tetradrachm with similar 
monograms). Unique. Extremely pleasing young portrait in high relief. 

Light scuff on cheek of Antiochus, otherwise nearly mint state. 


Ex Leu 20 (1978), lot 161. This is the only known octodrachm of Antiochus II 
which can with certainty be attributed to a mint other than Antioch (see lot 326 
below). The youthful portrait, with bangs covering the hairline, identifies this as 








belonging to an issue struck before the eastern campaign and hence earlier than 
any of the Antiochene octodrachms. The related coinage in ESM is dated c. 215- 
210/09, but Newell, who did not know of this coin, tentatively placed the stater 
late in this period, associating it with the preparations for the eastern campaign. 
One imagines that Antiochus’ eastward progress would have entailed a visit to his 
second capital, from which he had been absent for many years, and this occasion 
might well have elicited an important commemorative gold issue. 


324. Silver tetradrachm (16.96 gm). Ecbatana, c. 209-205. Diademed head of Antiochus 








III right, Al behind, dotted border/BALIAEQ on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo 
seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, Al 
in exergue, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1171, this coin. Newell, ESM 605a-8, 
same obverse die. Attractive transitional portrait. Extremely fine. 


The mint of Ecbatana was called upon to produce an unusual volume of coinage to 
finance Antiochus’ eastern campaign. The king robbed the temple of Anaitis in 
order to obtain bullion for this coinage (Polybius X.27, 12-13, quoted in ESM, p. 
217f). The regular mint workers manufactured the bronze coinage, but the silver 
was entrusted to a special magistrate who marked his issues with the letters Al. 














The occurrence of magistratal initials on the obverse is so extraordinary that it 
may serve to identify the magistrate as Diogenes, the governor of Media. 


325. Bronze octuple (25.22 gm). Ecbatana, c. 207/6-205. Diademed head of Antiochus III 








right, dotted border/BALIAE[QZ]/ANTIOXO[Y] above and below horse grazing left, 
AP in left field, X in right field. Houghton,CSE 1179, this coin. Newell, ESM 618. 
Very rare. Bold very fine. 


This bronze belongs to the major coinage produced at Ecbatana to finance 
Antiochus’ eastern campaign (see preceding lot). Unlike the silver it was struck 
by the normal mint personnel. The earlier bronze campaign issues have types that 
allude to Antiochus’ victories. The return to traditional types of Ecbatana, 
celebrating the splendid horses of Media, would seem to date the coins bearing 
them to the stalement of the siege of Zariaspa or the protracted peace 
negotiations that followed. 














Gold octodrachm (34.18 gm). Antioch, c. 208-200. Diademed head of Antiochus III 
right, fillet border/BAZIAEQE on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, ATH vertically 
in outer left field, as if part of legend. Houghton, CSE 74, this coin. 

Unique, and a brilliant example of numismatic art. Superb. 


Prior to the publication of this piece, only two octodrachm issues were known for 
Antiochus III at Antioch (WSM 1074 and 1097). Houghton (CSE, p. 5 under 74) 
points out the similarity of this arresting portrait to that of the octodrachms with a 
rose symbol in the left field (WSM 1097); these appear to be the only portraits of 
Antiochus the Great that combine waving diadem ends with a protruding lower 
Jaw. Newell (WSM, p. 151) suggests two possible occasions for the issue of WSM 
1097: the return of Antiochus in 205/4 from his eastern campaign and the 
celebration of his victories in Bactria and Afghanistan; or celebration of the 
conquest in 201 of the Egyptian provinces of Phoenicia and Palestine. 


After the idealizing portraiture of his Seleucid predecessors, the attempt to 
express Character in the iconography of Antiochus III represents a new departure. 
Possibly the concept was inspired by Achaeus’ portraits, but these remained 
unknown to the majority of Antiochus’ subjects, including the die engravers at his 
far-flung mints. The expressive quality of the portrait on this octodrachm 
surpasses all others of this king. Its craggy hauteur conveys his flamboyance and 
his vaunting ambition, together with the tough discipline he endured in its service. 
However the wide eye with its prominent lids suggests a spiritual aspect not 


commonly found in conquerors. The portrait is enhanced by a technique of 


striking that has imparted a matte finish to the portrait to contrast with the 
prooflike gloss of the field. 
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SELEUCUS IV PHILOPATOR, 187-175 B.C. 


Seleucus IV, second son of Antiochus III, exercised a series of important commands 
under his father. He was made governor of the Thracian Chersonesus after its capture 
in 196, commanded the Seleucid armies in Asia Minor during Antiochus’ invasion of 
Greece, and was left at Antioch as coregent when Antiochus departed on his last 
campaign. As sole ruler Seleucus abided by the terms of the treaty of Apamea and 
refrained from foreign adventures, indeed cultivating friendly relations with most of 
the leading powers of the day. His reign has been described as a period of recovery 
from the strenuous demands of Antiochus the Great, but the Roman indemnity was 
such a drain on the exhausted kingdom that it could not be paid on schedule, and a 
balance still remained in the reign of Antiochus IV. 


Since the treaty of Apamea, Rome had held Seleucid hostages, and in 175 the senate 
requested a change: the older son of Antiochus the Great was exchanged for the son 
of Seleucus IV, the future Demetrius Soter. The liberation of the senior member of 
the ruling house may have been perceived as destabilizing. At any rate Seleucus was 
assassinated by his prime minister Heliodorus, who seized power in the name of a 
younger scion of the royal house. 


The coinage. The system of provincial mints bequeathed by Antiochus III remained 
substantially unchanged under Seleucus IV, except that Laodicea was closed and a 
new provincial mint opened at Ake-Ptolemais to provide a limited supply of Attic 
tetradrachms for the province of Phoenicia. (Its new name, Antioch in Ptolemais, 
indicates that it had been reorganized as a Seleucid colony.) Tetradrachms were issued 
at Antioch, Tarsus, Ake-Ptolemais, Nisibis, Seleucia on the Tigris, and Susa: a 
unique tetradrachm attributed to Seleucia ad Calycadnum indicates the continuing 
status of this mint as an adjunct of Tarsus. Drachms were minted at Antioch, Soli, 
and Ecbatana. The silver adhered to the standard types. From this reign onward the 
flow of coinage from the eastern to the western provinces dwindled, as the eastern 
mints reduced their output of tetradrachms to meet local needs only. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.93 gm). Nisibis. Diademed head of Seleucus IV right, wreath 
behind, dotted border/BAZIAEQ® around on right, SEAEYKOY around on left, 
Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow, AV in exergue. Houghton, CSE 906, this coin. Morkholm, "Le monnayage de 
Séleucus IV a Nisibe," RN 1965, obverse die ASb, reverse as p. 47, 7, but circular 
legend not recorded. Very fine plus. 


Reportedly ex Ma'’aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). Morkholm 
(RN 1965, pp. 44-50) attributed tetradrachms of Seleucus IV with a wreath behind 
the portrait to Nisibis, the only major mint from the end of the reign of Antiochus 

II to which coins of Seleucus IV had not been assigned. He based his attribution 

on the continuity of the monogram ME from the previous reign and into that of 
Antiochus IV. The obverse die of this tetradrachm originally bore a variant of this 
monogram behind the head, above the wreath. When both became worn with use, 
a new wreath was engraved over the monogram; the original wreath is still faintly 
visible below. The highly unusual circular legend that distinguishes this coin was 
not noted for any of the specimens recorded by Morkholm. 

















328. 


ANTIOCHUS THE CHILD, SON OF SELEUCUS IV 
September-October/November 175 B.C. 


Seleucus IV was murdered on 3 September 175 by his prime minister Heliodorus. 
There is reason to believe that Heliodorus elevated a minor son of the slain king, 
named Antiochus, to mask his own usurpation, with the boy's mother as regent. 
Meanwhile the child's uncle, the future Antiochus IV, received word of his brother's 
assassination while sojourning at Athens. He hastened to Syria; and having obtained 
an army, a diadem, and other royal insignia from Eumenes II of Pergamum, he 
expelled Heliodorus and claimed the throne for himself in October or November of 
175. Probably he adopted his nephew Antiochus and associated him in the rule in 
order to obtain the support of legitimists. But a biological son was born to the king 
in 173, and in 171/0, on the eve of his Egyptian campaign, Antiochus IV had his 
adoptive son put out of the way. A courtier named Andronicus was subsequently 
blamed for the murder and executed. This was efficient scapegoating, as the same 
individual was also condemned for the assassination of the exiled high priest of the 
Jews, Onias III. 


The above account, partially speculative, depends heavily on numismatic evidence. 
For the arguments in full, see Morkholm, "The accession of Antiochus IV of Syria," 
MN 11 (1964), pp. 63-76. 


The coinage. Tetradrachms and drachms were issued at Antioch in the name of the 
boy king Antiochus, mostly during his brief sole reign but probably extending into 
the joint reign with his uncle, as two of the eight issues share monograms with the 
coinage of Antiochus IV. Octodrachms with jugate busts of the boy king and his 
mother Laodice correspond to two of the tetradrachm issues. There are, in addition, a 
unique tetradrachm of the Tarsus mint, originally attributed by Newell to Tyre 
(NNM 73, p. 11, 28a), and four tetradrachms from Susa (see Houghton-Le Rider, 
SNR 64 (1985), p. 73, note 2). In all these cases the reverse type is the traditional 
Seleucid Apollo on omphalos. 


Gold octodrachm (34.18 gm). Antioch, 3 September-October/November 175. Jugate 
busts right of Laodice, diademed and veiled, and the child Antiochus, diademed and 
draped, fillet border/[BJAZIAEQ[Z] on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, Apollo seated left 
on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, tripod in 
outer left field, II in exergue. Le Rider, "L’enfant-roi Antiochos et la reine Laodice," 
BCH CX (1986), p. 410, 2, this coin. Houghton, CSE 91, this coin. Mgrkholm, "The 
accession of Antiochus IV of Syria, a numismatic comment," MN 11 (1964), p. 76, 
note 33, same obverse die. One of two known, each belonging to a different issue. 

Of the highest rarity and historical importance. Portraits in high relief. Very fine. 


This gold octodrachm is an accession issue of the boy king Antiochus, who has 
been plausibly identified as a son of Seleucus IV (Morkholm, MN 11, pp. 63-76). 
The purpose of the extraordinary octodrachm denomination in this case is the 
obvious need to buy support for the accession of a minor—one perhaps already 
under challenge by his uncle. The queen depicted with the child is his mother 
Laodice, probably a daughter of Antiochus the Great who had married her eldest 
brother Antiochus (coregent 210/09-193) before marrying her middle brother 
Seleucus IV, and who would go on to marry her third brother Antiochus IV (see Le 
Rider, BCH CX, p. 413f). Her portrait on the coinage need not necessarily imply 




















her involvement in Heliodorus’ plot against Seleucus. Le Rider remarks (p. 415) 
that her manner of wearing her veil seems to derive from the statue of the Tyche 
of Antioch by Eutychides. He also notes the contrast with the veils worn by the 
Ptolemaic queens, though he does not go so far as to suggest that the contrast 
might be significant in this context, for example to differentiate the Seleucid 
Laodice from the Lagid Berenice Syra, who had also attempted to claim the 
throne for a minor son. 


This Laodice is the first Seleucid queen to be portrayed on coinage. Subsequently 
this honor was extended to Laodice the wife of Demetrius I (see lot 345); 
Cleopatra Thea, wife of Alexander Balas, Demetrius Il, and Antiochus VII and 
mother of Antiochus VIII (see lots 354-355 and 379-382); and Cleopatra Selene, 
mother of Antiochus XIII. 
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ANTIOCHUS IV EPIPHANES, 175-164 B.C. 


The third son of Antiochus III the Great, the future Antiochus Epiphanes was sent 
to Rome as a young man, a hostage under the terms of the treaty of Apamea (188). 
After twelve years the senate released him in exchange for Demetrius, son of 
Seleucus IV. Antiochus visited for several years at Athens, whose culture he deeply 
admired. In 175 he received word that Seleucus IV had been murdered by his prime 
minister. With the support of Eumenes II of Pergamum Antiochus invaded Syria and 
seized the throne for himself. 


Antiochus’ principal foreign adventure was his Egyptian war (170-168). Provoked by 
an ill-considered Ptolemaic attempt to recover Coele Syria, Antiochus twice invaded 
Egypt, dabbled in its dynastic squabbles, and seemed on the point of establishing a 
Seleucid protectorate when he was suddenly confronted, at Eleusis outside 
Alexandria, by a Roman delegation that ordered him to withdraw. Nevertheless 
Antiochus presented his achievements as a triumph, celebrating them in a month-long 
festival at Daphne (166) to which visitors were invited from all over the Greek 
world that they might be impressed by his wealth and power, and by the degree to 
which Antioch itself had assumed a central role in the patronage of Greek art and 
culture, surpassing even Athens or Alexandria. 


Within his own realm Antiochus IV sought to restore urban vitality, through the 
rebuilding of temples, theatres, and civic institutions, and to foster hellenism 
through the granting of Greek names and city charters to native towns and through 
the introduction of his own worship as Theos Epiphanes, "god manifest." At least 
one people would not accede to cultural and religious policies designed to 
homogenize the empire. After a series of outrages, from Antiochus’ seizure of the 
Temple treasury (169) through two sacks of Jerusalem (168 and 167) to the erection 
of a pagan altar in the Temple precincts (the "Abomination of Desolation,” 167), 
Jewish nationalism flared in the revolt of the Maccabees. 


In the spring of 165 Antiochus IV undertook an expedition against the Parthians, 
leaving the Jewish war in the hands of a regent, Lysias. Unable to defeat the 
Maccabees militarily, Lysias eventually granted them an amnesty. Meanwhile 
Antiochus subjugated the province of Armenia, then in revolt, and proceeded into 
Persia, where he died in 164. 


The coinage. Antioch was at its apogee under Antiochus IV, and this is reflected in 
its coinage. It was the mint of the special issues for the festival of Daphne, including 
gold staters, and tetradrachms on which divine images replaced the royal portrait. 
Antioch was the first mint to revive the Zeus Nicephorus reverse of the early 
Seleucid coinage; except for Ake-Ptolemais, the other mints held to the standard 
Apollo type. Finally, Antioch introduced innovations in the royal titulature: after 
initial issues with unremarkable legends, the epithet Theos Epiphanes appears, the 
first epithet of a living king on Seleucid coinage. Another epithet Nicephorus, 
“bearer of victory,” was added after the Egyptian campaign. 


Antiochus IV maintained the provincial mint system of his immediate predecessors 
with minor changes, closing Nisibis but opening new mints at Antioch on the 
Persian Gulf and perhaps Seleucia Pieria. The mints for tetradrachms were Antioch, 
Seleucia Pieria(?), Tarsus with its adjuncts Soli and Seleucia ad Calycadnum, Ake- 
Ptolemais, Seleucia on the Tigris, Antioch on the Persian Gulf, Susa, and Ecbatana; 
for drachms and/or fractions, Antioch, Tarsus, Antioch on the Persian Gulf, and 





Ecbatana. Royal bronze was produced at various mints. Antiochus’ policy of 
permitting the empire's municipalities a greater degree of participation in their own 
administration is likely behind the widespread inauguration of civic bronze coinages 
with the royal portrait on the obverse. Tyre, which had had such a coinage since the 
reign of Antiochus the Great, was joined by Antioch, Seleucia Pieria, Apamea, 
Laodicea ad Mare, Hierapolis-Bambyce, Mopsus, Tripolis (whose types include 
jugate portraits of Antiochus and his queen), Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, Ascalon (where 
the bronzes are dated, as at Tyre), Edessa, and Nisibis. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.73 gm). Antioch, c. 169/8-164. Laureate head of Zeus right, 
fillet border/BALIAEQE/ANTIOXOY on right, OEOY/EMI@ANOY([Z] on left, 
NIKH®OPOY in exergue, Zeus enthroned left on high-backed chair, holding in 
extended right hand a Nike who crowns the epithet Epiphanes and in left hand a 
sceptre. Houghton, CSE 107, this coin. Houghton, "A tetradrachm of Seleucia Pieria 
at the Getty Museum,” JPGMJ 10 (1982), p. 155, fig. I, this coin. 

Very rare. A coin of elevated style and historical significance. Extremely fine. 


Reportedly ex Ma'aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). Antiochus 
IV was a devotee of Olympian Zeus. He subsidized the resumption of work on a 
temple of Zeus at Athens, begun under the Pisistratids but left unfinished, and he 
was probably the donor of a lavish curtain in the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
mentioned by Pausanias. Within his own realm Antiochus promoted the cult of 
Zeus, possibly for political as well as personal reasons, for it might be expected 
to assimilate and thus unify the local cults of the various ethnic groups within the 
Seleucid empire. Thus Antiochus undertook the construction of a gold-plated 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Antioch; he introduced the cult of Zeus Xenios at 
the Samaritan religious center on Mt. Gerizim; and he attempted—with disastrous 
results—to rededicate the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem to Olympian Zeus. On 
his tetradrachm coinage at Antioch and Ake-Ptolemais he replaced the traditional 
Seleucid reverse type of Apollo with an image of Zeus Nicephorus, a variation of 
the famous tetradrachm reverse of Alexander the Great that had already been 
employed by Seleucus I and Antiochus 1. 


Newell (SMA, p. 30) identifies the tetradrachms with the head of Zeus on the 
obverse as a special issue for the festival of Daphne. His theory depends heavily 
on the story that Antiochus IV erected a copy of the celebrated Phidian cult 
statue at Olympia within the temple of Apollo at Daphne. But this story is now in 
disrepute (see Lacroix, BCH LXXIII, p. 165f). 


The heads of Zeus on these tetradrachms are of two types, one of them sharp 
featured and slightly archaizing, the other, as here, softer and apparently with the 
features of Antiochus himself. A number of scholars have taken this as evidence 
that Antiochus identified himself with Zeus. However Morkholm (Studies, pp. 58- 
61), followed by Houghton (JPGMJ 10, p. 157), argues that the resemblance is 
the result of the tastes or habits of the engravers. Morkholm furthermore con- 
tends that the resemblance of the Apollo heads as well (see next lot) disqualifies 
the notion of a divine identification. But this is to overlook the essentially 
syncretic nature of divine kingship, as is symbolized iconographically by coin 
portraits of Ptolemy III with attributes of three gods. In this context it should also 
be recalled that Antiochus IV introduced the radiate diadem to Seleucid coinage, 
a symbol of royal apotheosis that alludes to Helios. 














Silver tetradrachm (16.77 gm). Antioch, c. 166. Laureate head of Apollo right, 

fillet border/BAZIAEQ([Z]/AN-TIOXOY/OEOY on right, EIM@®ANOY/NIKH®OPO|Y | 

on left, Apollo standing right, holding phiale in right hand and lyre in left. 
Houghton, CSE 110, this coin. Morkholm, Studies, p. 30, 24, obverse die A54. 

Extremely rare. One of the sharpest of the eight examples known. 

A coin of great historical interest and lovely style. Virtually mint state. 


Reportedly ex Ma'aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). This 
tetradrachm belongs to a small special issue struck for the great month-long 
festival of Daphne at which Antiochus IV celebrated his victories in Egypt in a 
manner intended to eclipse the celebrations mounted by Aemilius Paullus after 
the Roman defeat of Perseus of Macedon. The temple of Apollo at Daphne was 
the home of a famous cult statue, a masterpiece of the fourth-century sculptor 
Bryaxis of Athens, who had also worked on the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. The 
reverse type of these monumental tetradrachms matches Libanius’ description of 
the Daphne cult statue, and it appears that the head on the obverse is an enlarged 
detail of the same composition. Its features resemble those of the king as depicted 
on contemporary coinage. However Morkholm (Studies, p. 60f) denies any 
special significance to this resemblance, and in personal communication Houghton 
has pointed out that the most appropriate sources for the king's actual appearance 
would be the early portraits from Antioch and Ake-Ptolemais, which show a man 
already past his youth, with quite a different bone structure. 




















Silver tetradrachm (16.85 gm). Tarsus. Diademed head of Antiochus IV right, fillet 
border/BALIAEQY on right, ANTIO—XOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, B38 above bird's wing in 
outer left field, AC in outer right field, horizontal club in exergue. Houghton, 
CSE 470, this coin. About extremely fine. 


Ex Ma’aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). Coins of Antiochus IV 
from the Tarsus mint are scarce. This one is characterized by its unusually 
flamboyant portrait and by two mintmarks. The club is a symbol of the local hero 
Sandan, who was identified with Heracles. The bird's wing is a canting pun on the 
name of the city, tapodc¢ being a rather learned name for a wing. In addition the 
wing may allude to the legend of Bellerophon, who fell to his death in Cilicia 
when Pegasus lost his wings (Seyrig, "Un symbol monétaire de Tarse" in Mélanges 
Mansel (Ankara, 1974), pp. 263-264). 


Silver tetradrachm (17.34 gm). Ake-Ptolemais, c. 168/7. Diademed head of 
Antiochus IV right, fillet border/[BJAZTIAEQZ/ANTIOXOY on right, OEOY E- 
NI@ANOYS/NIKH®OPOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in 
right hand and resting left hand on bow, palm branch in outer left field, A. in inner 
left field, HP in exergue, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 777, this coin. Morkholm, 
Studies, p. 47, 4 (A3/P7), same dies. Outstanding specimen for this mint. Superb. 


Reportedly ex Ma'aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). Morkholm 
has pointed out ("The monetary system of the Seleucid kings until 129 B.C.," INC 
Jerusalem, p. 78) that the output of Ake-Ptolemais was very small under Seleucus 
IV, Antiochus IV, and Antiochus V, except for the second series of Antiochus IV. 
That group, to which this specimen belongs, represents coinage struck to finance 
operations against the Maccabean revolt in Judaea. 





























334. 


Silver tetradrachm (17.08 gm). Susa. Diademed head of Antiochus IV right, fillet 
border/BAXIAEQS on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, A _ in outer left field, 
Bin outer right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1063, this coin. Strauss,"Un 
tresor de monnaies hellénistiques trouvé prés de Suse," RN 1971, p. 112, 29, pl. xiii, 
this coin. Delicate portrait of unusual style. Extremely fine. 


Ex MMAG 37 (1968), lot 241; from the Susiana hoard, 1965(?) (IGCH 1806). 
This tetradrachm is a variant with monograms unknown before the great Susa 
hoard of c. 1965. Even more interesting is the refined but highly stylized portrait 
of Antiochus IV, with enlarged eye, straight nose, and thin lips. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.89 gm). Ecbatana. Diademed head of Antiochus IV right, 
fillet border/BALJAEQE on right, ANTIOXO[Y]/OE-OY on left, Apollo seated left 
on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, horse's head 
left dividing legend on left, AIK ZA[P] in exergue. Houghton, CSE 1211, this coin. 
Houghton and Le Rider, "Un trésor de monnaies hellénistiques trouvé prés de Suse," 
RN 1966, p. 114, 21, pl. v, this coin. Extremely rare. Good very fine. 


Ex Susiana hoard, 1965(?) (IGCH 1806). This also is an issue unknown before the 
Susiana hoard of c. 196S. 












































THE HEIRS OF ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT 


Antiochus III 


223-187 
Antiochus IV Seleucus IV 
hostage at Rome, 188-175 187-175 
reigned 175-164 
! 
Antiochus V Alexander I Balas = Cleopatra Demetrius I Antiochus the child 
164-162 152/1-145 Thea hostage at Rome, 175-162 175 
reigned 162-150 
Antiochus VI Demetrius II = Cleopatra Thea = Antiochus VII Sidetes 
144-142 first reign, 146-139 sole reign, 126/5 139-129 
captive in Parthia, 139-129 coregency with 
second reign, 129-125 Antiochus VIII, 
125-121/0 
! 
Seleucus V Cleopatra = Antiochus VIII Grypus = Cleopatra = Antiochus IX = Cleopatra IV Alexander Il 
125 Tryphaena coregency with Selene Cyzicenus Zabinas 
Cleopatra Thea, 125-121/0 114/3-95 128-123 
sole reign, 121/0-98/6 
Seleucus VI Antiochus XI Philip I Demetrius III Antiochus XII = Cleopatra Antiochus X 
98/6-95 c. 94-93 c. 94-83 96/5-88/7 87/6-c. 84 Selene 94-9? 


Antiochus XIII 
-——-— — alleged or adoptive relationship 69/8-65/4 


ive) 
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ANTIOCHUS V EUPATOR, 164-162 B.C. 


When Antiochus IV departed Antioch for his last, eastern expedition, he appointed a 
trusted associate Lysias as regent for his nine-year-old son Antiochus V. Lysias' 
governance was undermined by the arrival in 163 of the Roman ambassador Gnaeus 
Octavius, whose mission was to guarantee the military weakness of Syria by any 
means possible in the inherently unstable situation that then obtained. He was 
eventually assassinated. Rome and Syria were on the brink of war when Demetrius, 
the elder son of Seleucus IV who had been hostage at Rome since 175, escaped to 
press his claim to the Seleucid throne. The soldiers of Antiochus V refused to fight 
him, instead seizing the young king and the regent, whom Demetrius ordered put to 
death. 


The coinage. Antiochus V issued a restricted coinage from few mints. The greatest 
variety came from Ake-Ptolemais, which even before the death of Antiochus IV 
struck tetradrachms with the Apollo reverse for the younger Antiochus, while in the 
boy's sole reign it issued Attic tetradrachms with the Zeus reverse of Antiochus IV. 
There are also fourrée Phoenician tetradrachms which, if not posthumous, constitute 
the earliest Seleucid coinage on this weight standard (Merkholm, INC Jerusalem, p. 
76f). Tarsus minted tetradrachms with the Apollo reverse, apparently inspired by 
the early emission at Ake-Ptolemais. Antioch, on the other hand, produced 
tetradrachms and drachms with the Zeus reverse, as well as a gold octodrachm issue 
represented by a single surviving specimen (Fischer, SM 82, pp. 37-39). In addition 
there seems to have been bronze at Tyre, some of it dated; very limited bronze at 
Byblus; and Apollo on omphalos drachms from an eastern mint, perhaps Ecbatana. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.18 gm). Ake-Ptolemais, struck during the coregency with 
Antiochus IV(?), 165-164. Diademed head of the child Antiochus V right, A\ behind, 
fillet border/BAZIAEQE on right, ANT-IOXOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, A in outer left 
field, NE in outer right field, AHP in exergue, dotted border. Houghton and Le Rider, 
"Le deuxieme fils d'Antiochos IV a Ptolemais," SNR 64 (1985), p. 74, 1 (D1/R1), 
this coin. Houghton, CSE 772, this coin (attributed to Antiochus, son of Seleucus 
IV). Very rare. One of thirteen known. 

Extremely fine plus. 


Reportedly ex Ma'aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). For the 
reattribution from Antiochus, son of Seleucus IV, to Antiochus V, see Houghton 
and Le Rider, SNR 64, pp. 73-85. Several stylistic features—the fillet border, the 
hanging diadem ends, and the doubling of the monogram on obverse and reverse— 
place this coin after c. 167/6. The monograms AandH occur also on tetradrachms 
of Antiochus IV at Ake-Ptolemais (see lot 332 above). The only child king around 
this period is Antiochus V himself, who was but nine years old at his accession. 
The absence of the epithet Eupator, assumed at his father's death, and the 
monogram link indicate that this tetradrachm was issued during the lifetime of 
Antiochus IV. Houghton and Le Rider speculate that Antiochus V may have been 
appointed coregent at the time of his father’s eastern expedition, as it was 
customary to designate an heir before such a dangerous undertaking; and the 
monogram A could stand for Lysias, the acting regent. This, then, would have 
been a special issue to announce the heir apparent, struck at Ake-Ptolemais 
rather than Antioch presumably because both Lysias and his protege were 
required to be in the south to direct operations against the Maccabean revolt. 




















Silver tetradrachm (16.86 gm). Tarsus, 164 . Diademed head of Antiochus V right, 
fillet border/BAZIAEQE on right, ANTI-OXOY on left, EYTATOPOE in exergue, 
Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on 
bow, KS above bird's wing in outer left field, AN above club in outer right field, 
dotted border. Houghton, CSE 472, this coin. Newell, SCT 41a (Tyre). 

Very rare. Outstanding example. Good very fine. 


On the reattribution of Newell's Tyre series to Tarsus, see Morkholm, "Seleucid 
coins from Cilicia ca, 220-150 B.C.," MN 11 (1964), pp. 53-58. This tetradrachm 
belongs to the first Tarsus issue for Antiochus V as sole king (Houghton and Le 
Rider, SNR 64, p. 81). It bears a portrait so strikingly similar to that of the 
preceding lot that they must be the work of the same artist, who was apparently 
transferred from Ake-Ptolemais to Tarsus in order to inaugurate the coinage of the 
new king at the Cilician mint. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.61 gm). Antioch. Diademed head of Antiochus V right, fillet 
border/BALIAEQY on right, ANTIOXOY on left, EYTIATOPOS in exergue, Zeus 
enthroned left, holding Nike in extended right hand and sceptre in left, $ in outer 
left field, A in exergue. Houghton, CSE 141, this coin. Extremely fine. 


Reportedly from the Ma’aret en-Numan hoard, 1979 (CH 6, 37 = CH 7, 98). The 
attribution to Antioch is not confirmed: see Houghton's note, CSE p. 9 under 142. 
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TIMARCHUS, 161 B.C. 


Timarchus the Milesian was a close advisor of Antiochus IV. He served on more 
than one occasion as ambassador to the Roman senate and was later appointed satrap 
of Babylonia, which he is said to have ruled harshly. After the death of the king, 
Timarchus was doubtless among the officials who maintained their allegiance to the 
child Antiochus V, disregarding the hypothetical rights of the mature Demetrius, a 
hostage at Rome. However Demetrius escaped to press his claim in person and had 
Antiochus V put to death, whereupon Timarchus revolted and declared himself king. 
His brother Heracleides, who had been minister of finance under Antiochus IV, 
secured Timarchus' recognition by the Roman senate, which had attempted to thwart 
Demetrius. Timarchus also had the support of Artaxias of Armenia but may have 
been considerably weakened by warfare with Mithradates II of Parthia. When 
Timarchus met Demetrius in battle outside Babylon, his troops mutinied and 
acclaimed Demetrius as the true Seleucid heir. On the evidence of Babylonian tablets 
Timarchus' reign is dated sometime between 11 January and 14 May 161. 


The coinage. Timarchus' principal center of power was Ecbatana, whose mint 
produced extremely rare tetradrachms (three known), drachms, and a range of bronze 
denominations, all with the grandiose eastern title Basileus Megalos, "great king." A 
unique tetradrachm from Seleucia on the Tigris (see next lot), a bronze issue from 
Nisibis (two known: Le Rider, Suse, p. 332, pl. Ixxiv, 23 and RN 1972, p. 262, 23), 
and a unique bronze from an uncertain mint (Houghton, RN 1979, p. 214, fig. D) 
demonstrate that Timarchus held most of the east, at least briefly. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.48 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. February-April 161. 
Diademed, helmeted, and draped bust of Timarchus right, fillet border/BALIAEQd 
MET AAOY around top, TIMAPXOY in exergue, Dioscuri riding right, each wearing 
pilos and holding palm. Houghton, CSE 990, this coin. Houghton, "Timarchus as 
king in Babylonia," RN 1979, p. 214, fig. B, this coin. 

Unique. A rarity of the greatest historical significance. Extremely fine. 


Until a few years ago the known tetradrachm coinage of Timarchus consisted of 
just three examples from the Ecbatana mint. Houghton (RN 1979, p. 214f) 
attributed the present specimen to Seleucia on the Tigris on the basis of its broad 
flan, vertical die axis, and peculiar arching diadem ends. The coin constitutes the 
first evidence that Timarchus reigned in Babylonia as well as Media, as indeed 
might have been expected since the former was his satrapy. Timarchus’ types and 
title were apparently modelled on those of the contemporary Bactrian usurper 
Eucratides, whose coinage was well known as far west as Susa (see Houghton and 
Le Rider, RN 1966, p. 126), and with whom Timarchus may have allied in an 
attempt to encircle hostile Parthia. The extreme rarity of Timarchus' silver is due 
not only to the short span of his reign, but also to the fact that Demetrius I 
recalled Timarchus’ tetradrachms from both mints and had them overstruck at 
Seleucia for his own first issue there, depicting the jugate portraits of Demetrius 
and his wife Laodice (see lot 345 below). 

















339. Bronze obol or quadruple (29.78 gm). Ecbatana. Diademed head of Timarchus right/ 





[BAZIAEQS]/[ME]TAAOY on right, TIMAPXOY on left, Nike advancing left, 
crowning royal name with right hand and holding palm in left. Houghton, CSE 
1231, this coin. Le Rider, Suse, pl. Ixv, 13. Rare. Very fine. 


The Augustan historian Pompeius Trogus refers to Timarchus as king of Media. 
The essential correctness of this designation is borne out by the coinage, which 
Bellinger demonstrated to be almost entirely of the Ecbatana mint ("The bronze 
coins of Timarchus, 162-0 B.C.," MN 1, pp. 37-44). The traditional name for this 
denomination, quadruple, is somewhat misleading, as Schlésser has shown that the 
basic Seleucid bronze unit, the chalkos, was a metrological equivalent of the L 











silver drachm ("Denominations and weights of bronze coins of Antiochus IV of 
Syria and their relation to the silver coinage," SM 138, May 1985, pp. 33-36, 
whose concepts were extended to cover the coinage of Seleucus I through 
Antiochus VIII in a paper presented at the Tenth International Numismatic 
Congress, London, September 1986). Timarchus’ heaviest bronze denomination, 
on average, weighs as much as eight chalkoi and was equivalent in value to a 
silver obol. 


340. Bronze tetrachalkon or double (17.94 gm). Ecbatana. Diademed head of Timarchus r, 





[ 2 ] behind, dotted border/[BALIJAE[QZ]/[ME]TAAOY on right, [T]IMAPXOY on left, 
Nike advancing left, crowning royal name with right hand and holding palm in left. 
Houghton, CSE 1234, this coin. Le Rider, Suse, pl. Ixv, 14-15. Rare. Very fine. 











DEMETRIUS I SOTER, 162-150 B.C. 


Demetrius, son of Seleucus IV, was sent to Rome as a hostage in exchange for his 
uncle Antiochus, who ultimately seized the Seleucid empire to rule as Antiochus IV. 
At the death of Antiochus IV in 164, Demetrius was unable to secure recognition for 
his claim to the throne; the senate, preferring a weak Seleucid monarch, approved the 
succession of the boy king Antiochus V. But in 162 Demetrius secretly escaped Rome 
with the help of a few friends, including the historian Polybius. He landed at 
Tripolis, was welcomed by the population and the army, and so easily overthrew 
Antiochus V and his guardian. 


Demetrius immediately faced the revolt of Timarchus, satrap of Babylon, but again 
he had only to show himself to the troops to win an easy victory (161). As a result 
of this success he was hailed at Seleucia as Soter, "savior." In the same year 
Demetrius conquered Judaea. By 160 he had obtained the reluctant recognition of the 
Roman senate. 


Although Demetrius was initially embraced by the Seleucid army, he seems to have 
had the sort of grim and disciplined personality that was admired by the old 
Romans, rather than the warmth and flamboyance of his hellenistic forebears. Little 
is recorded of his subsequent reign except that he incurred the enmity of Cappadocia, 
Egypt, and Pergamum. At his court in Pergamum Attalus II sheltered a young man 
named Balas claiming to be a second son of Antiochus IV. In 152 the three powers 
hostile to Demetrius acclaimed Balas under the regnal name of Alexander I. He 
landed at Ake-Ptolemais with an Egyptian army and gained control of Phoenicia 
within a year. Demetrius fell in battle against him in 150. 


The coinage. The mints of Antioch and Seleucia on the Tigris stand out under 
Demetrius I, the latter for a special inaugural tetradrachm issue depicting Demetrius 
and his wife Laodice, and both for the gold issues associated with the defense against 
Alexander Balas. Demetrius introduced a new and personal tetradrachm reverse, a 
seated Tyche, used at his major western mints: Antioch, Tarsus (with Soli as an 
adjunct), Seleucia on the Tigris, and possibly Nisibis. The minor Cilician mint of 
Mallus, however, used the local cult figure of Athena Magarsia as its reverse type, 
introducing the first of the civic types that subsequently came to characterize the 
Seleucid coinage of Cilicia. The Tyche type was used initially at Ecbatana, but it was 
afterwards replaced by the standard Seleucid type of Apollo on omphalos, which was 
also used exclusively at the eastern mints of Susa and Antioch on the Persian Gulf. 
For some reason these latter two mints never employed the epithet Soter on their 
coinage. Demetrius did not supply Phoenicia with silver from Ake-Ptolemais as had 
his predecessors, but he continued the civic bronzes of Tyre and revived those of 
Sidon. 


Gold stater (8.32 gm). Ecbatana, c. 161(?). Diademed head of Demetrius I right, 
dotted border/BAZIAEQ on right, [AH]MHTPIOY on left, [Q2THPOXY in exergue, 
Tyche enthroned left, holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, 
dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1242, this coin. Strauss, "Un trésor de monnaies 
hellénistiques trouvé prés de Suse,” RN 1971, p. 114, 66, pl. xvi, this coin. 

Unique. Rather barbarous style. Very fine. 


Ex Susiana hoard, 1965(?) (IGCH 1806). Strauss’ attribution of this unique and 
interesting stater to Echatana was based on the nonadjusted dies and rather 
scratchy engraving. Juxtaposition with Ecbatana drachms (CSE 1239-1241) shows 
the style to be very similar. On Demetrius’ Tyche reverse type, see lot 345 














below. The use of the Tyche type, later abandoned at this mint, suggests that this 
special gold issue was struck under his personal influence to commemorate his 
victory over Timarchus, who had held Ecbatana; indeed, there is no other 
occasion in Demetrius’ reign that is so likely to have inspired an extraordinary 
issue from this eastern mint. 


342. Silver tetradrachm (17.18 gm). Ecbatana. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, star 
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and K behind, fillet border/[BA]ZIAEQX on right, AHMHTPIOY on left, SQTHPO[Z] 

in exergue, Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting 

left hand on bow, horse's head left in outer left field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 

1246, this coin. Houghton and Le Rider, "Un trésor de monnaies hellénistiques 
trouvé pres de Suse," RN 1966, p. 117, 66, pl. vi, this coin. 

Extremely rare. One of two known. An attractive, idealizing portrait. 

Very slightly double struck on the obverse, extremely fine. 


Ex Susiana hoard, 1965(?) (IGCH 1806). This variety first came to light in the 
Susiana hoard of c. 1965. Tetradrachms of Demetrius with a star behind the head 
were recorded by Le Rider, Suse, pl. lxvi, 2-3, but the K is a new feature. The 
portrait is one of the finest of the reign from any mint, and especially striking in 
the context of the perfunctory and sometimes barbarous portraiture of the 
drachms that constitute the main output of Ecbatana. The only other specimen 
also went to the Houghton collection (CSE 1247). 


Silver drachm (4.11 gm). Ecbatana. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, star above K 


behind, fillet border/[BJAZIAEQ® on right, [AJHMHTPIO[Y] on left, SQTHPOXE in 


exergue, Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing arrow in right hand and resting 
left hand on bow. Houghton, CSE 1248, this coin. Rare variety. Very fine. 


This drachm belongs to the same rare issue as the tetradrachm preceding and 
reproduces its exceptional portrait on a smaller scale. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.87 gm). Susa. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, dotted 
border/BALIAEQ® on right, AHMHTPIOY on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, 
testing arrow in right hand and resting left hand on bow, AW in outer left field, 
ZN in exergue, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1070, this coin. Mérkholm,"A Greek 
coin hoard from Susiana,"Acta Archaeologica 36 (1965), p. 138, 65, this coin. Le 
Rider, Suse, p. 70, 70, same dies. Typical Susa style. Very fine plus. 


Ex Susiana hoard, 1958-1959 (IGCH 1805). The traditional Seleucid reverse type 
of Apollo seated on his omphalos was employed by Demetrius I at Susa, Antioch 
on the Persian Gulf, and on some issues of Ecbatana (see lots 342-343 above). 
This appears to be an example of eastern artistic conservatism, the adoption of 
the new Tyche type at Ecbatana and Seleucia on the Tigris (see lot 341 above and 
lot 345 below) being attributable in the first place to the intervention or presence 
of the king himself, and its subsequent retention at Seleucia, as Morkholm has 
pointed out (MN 16, p. 40), to the stronger western influences there. 






































. Silver tetradrachm (15.93 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 161. Jugate busts right of 
Demetrius I, diademed, and Laodice, wearing stephane, [-P behind, fillet 
border/[BA]ZIAEQX on right, [AH]MHTPIOY on left, SQTHPOY in exergue, Tyche 
enthroned left, holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left,PH and 
palm branch in outer left field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 993, this coin. Le 
Rider, “L'enfant-roi Antiochos et la reine Laodice," BCH CX (1986), p. 415, note 
40, this coin mentioned. An exceptional coin, very rare in this condition. 
Bold very fine. 
The earliest issue of Demetrius I at Seleucia depicts him together with his wife 
(and probably also sister) Laodice, who may previously have been the wife of 
Perseus of Macedon. This issue introduces the title Soter, by which Demetrius 
had recently been acclaimed at Seleucia, and also his characteristic reverse type 
of Tyche. Despite Newell's assertion (SMA, p. 38) that the type "has never been 
satisfactorily explained,” and that the figure may represent Demeter rather than 
Tyche, it seems rather obvious that Tyche (Fortuna) should have been chosen as 
the special patroness of a king who claimed his rightful throne through personal 
initiative and daring, and who changed his lot in life from prisoner to monarch 
(see Z{N 34, p. SOf). Even the detail of the throne, with its Nereid base, seems to 
allude to the sea voyage from Rome to Tripolis, seafaring not being part of a 
typical Seleucid career. For an alternate interpretation of Tyche as a demotic 
goddess, the consort of Agathon Daimon, see Moore, "The divine couple of 
Demetrius II, Nicator, and his coinage at Nisibis," MN 31 (1986), pp. 131-135. 


On this example, the distinctive monogram of the issue occurs on both obverse 
and reverse in variant forms. 


_ Silver tetradrachm (15.92 gm). Nisibis. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, laurel 
wreath border/BALIAEQE on right, AHMHTPIOY on left, SQTHPOX in exergue, 
Tyche enthroned left, holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, 
Rin outer right field. Houghton, CSE 910, this coin. Extremely fine. 


The attribution to Nisibis is tentative. Specimens from the same issue have been 
found in eastern hoards (Le Rider, Suse, p. 215, 572). The reverse type is 
western. The bold style blends elements from both eastern and western mints, 
according to Houghton (CSE, p. 93 under 911), tending to support attribution to a 
Mesopotamian mint. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.83 gm). Antioch, 155/4. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, 
laurel wreath border/BALIAEQS on right, AHMH-TPIOY/ZLQTHPOE on left, Tyche 
enthroned left, holding sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, above AV in 
outer left field, date HNP (year 158 S.E.) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 151, this coin. 

Very fine plus. 


Newell (SMA, p. 37) suggests that the small detail of the laurel wreath border 
may have a large significance, alluding at the same time to Demetrius’ final 
victory over his adversaries just outside the walls of Antioch and to the worship 
of Apollo, the traditional patron of the Seleucid house, who had perhaps been 
subordinated to Zeus by Antiochus IV, and who had been virtually excluded from 
the coinage by Antiochus IV and his son Antiochus V. The laurel wreath, then, 
may be a symbol for the restoration of the legitimate branch of the Seleucid 
house. Demetrius also introduced the practice of dating the Antiochene silver in 
the year 158 §.E., to which this tetradrachm belongs. 



































348. Gold octodrachm (34.27 gm). Antioch, 151/0. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, 


laurel wreath border/BAZIAEQY on right, AHMHTPIOY/ZQTHPOE on left, Tyche 
enthroned left, holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, FQ in 
outer left field, date BEP (year 162 S.E.) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 164, this coin. 
Boston Supplement, p. 62, 227, same dies. Dewing Collection, ACNAC 6, 2595, 
same dies. Cf. Houghton, CSE 160 (tetradrachm from same dies). Found together 
with the two octodrachms cited here and a gold hemistater of the same date. One of 
three Known; the others are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Dewing 
Collection of the Fogg Museum, Harvard University. 
Extremely rare. Of great historical and numismatic importance. 
Obverse weakly struck thus, very fine/Extremely fine. 


This important octodrachm issue was struck from a used tetradrachm die (see next 
lot), seemingly an emergency measure. The same thing occurred contempora- 
neously at Seleucia on the Tigris, see CSE 998 and 999 (lots 350 and 351 below). 
The empire-wide crisis that called forth these extraordinary issues was almost 
certainly the invasion of the pretender Alexander Balas. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.57 gm). Antioch, 152/1. Diademed head of Demetrius I right, 
laurel wreath border/[BAL]IAEQZ on right, [AJHMH-TPIOY/[Z]QTHPOX on left, 
Tyche enthroned left, holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, 
Wlabove AV in outer left field, date AEP (year 161 S.E.) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 
160, this coin. Newell, SMA 118. Very fine. 


Ex Auctiones 12 (1981), lot 141. The obverse die of this tetradrachm was used 
the next year for an emergency issue of gold octodrachms (see preceding lot). 





























. Gold octodrachm (33.68 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, 151/0. Diademed head of 
Demetrius I right, A? behind, fillet border/BAZIAEQ® on right, AHMHTPIOY on 
left, LSQTHPOX in exergue, Tyche enthroned left, holding short sceptre in right hand 
and cornucopiae in left, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 999, this coin. Cf. Le Rider, 
Suse, pl. xxviii, E (tetradrachm from same dies) and Houghton, CSE 998 
(tetradrachm from same obverse die). 

Unique. Highly important. Surface cut on cheek. About very fine/Very fine. 
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This octodrachm, like lot 348 above from Antioch, was struck from a used 
tetradrachm die (see next lot). Although the Seleucia octodrachm is undated, it is 
extremely likely that it arose out of the same circumstances and is also an 








emergency response to the invasion of the pretender Alexander Balas. 


. Silver tetradrachm (16.63 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, c. 152/1. Diademed head of 





Demetrius I right, 4 behind, fillet border/BAZIAEQY on right, AHMHTPIOY on left, 
LQTHPOE in exergue, Tyche, wearing polos, enthroned left, holding short sceptre in 
right hand and cornucopiae in left, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 998, this coin. Le 
Rider, Suse, pl. xxviii, E, same obverse die. Very fine. 


The obverse die of this tetradrachm was afterward used to strike the octodrachm 
preceding. 
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Gold 2 1/2 staters (21.16 gm). Antioch, 151/0. Tyche enthroned left on high-backed 
chair, holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, mark of value 
Bé in left field, dotted border/BALIAEQE/AHMHTPIOY on right, SQTHPOXY on left, 
filleted double cornucopiae,AN above H? in inner left field, date BEP (year 162 S.E.) 
in inner right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 165, this coin. Cf. Schlessinger 
XIII (1935), lot 1452 (2 1/2 staters with same monograms, but flanking Tyche) and 
Newell, SMA 128 (2 1/2 staters with different monograms). Unique with these 

monograms in this position. Historically interesting. Fleur de coin. 


Ex MMAG 41 (1970), lot 292. Jn contrast to the gold octodrachms of the same 
year (see lots 348 and 350), the carefully executed issues of graded gold multiples 
and fractions represent a meditated response to the invasion of Alexander Balas. 
The denominations known are triple stater, 2 1/2 staters, distater (see next lot), 
and hemistater (Boston Supplement, p. 62, 279), each with its mark of value to 
prevent confusion over the unfamiliar weights. The notion of marks of value 
probably came with Demetrius from Rome. The various denominations were 
presumably designed for personal presentation to recipients of different rank, the 
whole coinage being distributed as a largesse in an attempt to insure the loyalty of 
army and administrators, Demetrius having ample reason to know that armies 
could spontaneously offer their allegiance to an invader. The Boston hemistater 
was discovered together with the three known Antioch octodrachms of this year, 
strongly suggesting—if proof is needed—that the same individuals were recipients 
of both the octodrachms and the medallions. 


It is curious that the royal portrait is absent from a coinage designed to rally 
support for the reigning king. Apparently Demetrius chose to rely heavily on the 
favor of Fortune, whose person and attributes occupy both sides of these 
medallions. It is tempting to see her prominence here as a response to the 
marriage issue of Alexander Balas at nearby Seleucia Pieria, which depicted the 
usurper's portrait jugate with a bust of Tyche (see lot 354 below), in effect 
claiming that Alexander, not Demetrius, now enjoyed the goddess’ protection. The 
double cornucopiae, in addition to symbolizing Tyche, hinted at yet greater 
rewards for those who loyally supported Demetrius. It also recalls the Ptolemaic 
cult of Arsenoe II, and its form is in fact closely modelled on the double 
cornucopiae of Ptolemaic K octodrachms, except reversed as in a mirror image. 
A closer stimulus may have been the gold stater issue of Cleopatra Thea, the 
invader's Egyptian wife (see lot 355 below), and it is perhaps no accident that the 
stater is not represented in the range of medallion denominations presently 
recorded (see next lot), which with one exception would outbid a mere stater. The 
reported findspot of the Paris 2 1/2 stater piece (Hashayah, about twenty miles 
east of Sidon) suggests this coinage was designed to be acceptable in the 
Ptolemaic sphere along the Phoenician coast, where Alexander had first 
established himself. 
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Gold distater (17.14 gm). Antioch, 151/0. Tyche enthroned left on high-backed chair, 
holding short sceptre in right hand and cornucopiae in left, mark of value B in left 
field, dotted border/BAZIAEQS/AHMHTPIOY on right, SQTHPOY on left, filleted 
double cornucopiae,Al above SA in inner left field, date B=P (year 162 S.E.), in inner 
right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 166, this coin. Cf. Newell, SMA 128 
(gold 2 1/2 staters with same monograms) and 129 (gold distater with different 
monograms). Excessively rare. Historically important. Fleur de coin. 


Ex Vinchon sale, 15 November 1965, lot 289. See the commentary on the pre- 
ceding lot. Three issues of these gold presentation pieces are known: 
A+? 2 1/2 staters. Schlesinger XII (1935), lot 1452. 
2 1/2 staters (preceding lot). 
2 1/2 staters, Paris. SMA 128. 


distater (this specimen). 
hemistater, Boston. Boston Supplement 279. 


IB IB 


triple stater. Present location unknown, but photograph preserved. 
distater, Berlin. SMA 129. 


pop: | 


It is unclear from the extant specimens whether each issue originally contained 
the whole range of denominations. The monograms AHP, andA are all found 
individually on the undated Antioch silver of Berciins’ earlier reign. The 
monogram combination AVY is found on dated silver for the Seleucid years 159- 
161 (154/3-152/1), as is the combination AN (see lot 349 above), which also 
takes in the year 155/4. The letters ZA, on the other hand. are not recorded by 
Newell for Demetrius 1, although his successor Alexander Balas issued several 
coins signed & or Z (SMA 17]a, 172, and 181), possibly representing the same 
official. 




















ALEXANDER I BALAS, 152/1-145 B.C. 


Balas was a charming young man who claimed to be a son of Antiochus IV. He was 
kept for some years at the court of Attalus II of Pergamum, until in 152/1 the 
enemies of Demetrius I backed Balas’ bid for the Seleucid throne, under the dynastic 
name of Alexander I. He was given an Egyptian army and married to Cleopatra Thea, 
daughter of Ptolemy VI Philometor. With Egyptian support Alexander rapidly 
established his control over Phoenicia, extending his claim to the rest of the Seleucid 
empire after his defeat of Demetrius I in 150. He was recognized by the Roman 
senate and secured the military support of the Jews by appointing the hereditary high 
priest Jonathan as his governor in Judaea, thus initiating a Hasmonean resurgence that 
would eventually lead to the emergence of an independent Judaea. 


Alexander was a frivolous ruler, and Cleopatra Thea shortly returned to her father. 
Soon it was Alexander's turn to be challenged by a pretender, Demetrius II, who 
landed on the Syrian coast in 147/6. Ptolemy Philometor rushed to the rescue with 
his army but decided in favor of Demetrius, installed him as king at Antioch, and 
wedded him to Cleopatra Thea. Alexander fled to Cilicia (146) and raised a 
mercenary army with which he hoped to recover his kingdom. Ptolemy Philometor, 
who had kept possession of the Phoenician coast, now met him in battle in northern 
Syria (145). Philometor was fatally wounded, but Alexander was assassinated by his 
own officers in exhange for a promise of pardon from Demetrius II. 


The coinage. The chief numismatic events of Alexander's reign are the opening of 
several new mints in Phoenicia and the introduction of the Phoenician weight coinage 
with its Ptolemaic types, both phenomena to be associated with the fact that 
Alexander's rule began in Phoenicia under the strongest Ptolemaic influence. From 
his headquarters in Ake-Ptolemais, formerly a mint under Seleucus IV, Antiochus 
IV, and Antiochus V, he may have issued plated Phoenician weight coins in the name 
of Antiochus V, whom he claimed as brother (Merkholm, INC Jerusalem. p. 76f). 
The mints of Berytus, Sidon, and Tyre produced abundant dated Phoenician weight 
silver for Alexander until the invasion of Demetrius II. Sidon additionally supplied 
a small quantity of Attic coinage, reviving the Zeus reverse of Alexanders putative 
father Antiochus IV. Zeus was the reverse type for tetradrachms at the major 
western mints (Antioch, perhaps Nisibis, and Seleucia on the Tigris), whereas the 
standard Seleucid Apollo type appeared on most drachms and was preferred for 
tetradrachms as well at the eastern mints (Susa, Antioch on the Persian Gulf, and 
Ecbatana, the last specializing in the production of drachms). Alexander's 
retrenchment in Cilicia in 146 may be connected with the emergence of a spate of 
coins with local reverse types: the two known drachms from Tarsus introducing the 
Sandan reverse; the unique tetradrachm of Soli bearing an unusual Athena-Tyche 
amalgam; and the unique tetradrachm of Seleucia ad Calycadnum introducing the 
standing Athena Nicephorus reverse. Special coinages include the marriage 
tetradrachms and monumental tetradrachms with municipal types at Seleucia Pieria: a 
gold issue, and bronzes alluding to Alexander the Great, at Antioch: and 
posthumous coinage in the name of Antiochus IV, issued near the end of the reign at 
Antioch and Apamea, seemingly in a last effort to rally support for Alexander 
against the advance of Demetrius II. Another echo of Antiochus Epiphanes can be 
seen in the renaissance of civic coinages bearing the royal portrait, at Seleucia Pieria, 
Apamea, Laodicea ad Mare, Hierapolis-Bambyce, Cyrrhus, Byblus, Berytus, Tyre 
(continuing from the reign of Demetrius I), Ascalon, and Gaza—a list of mints that 
largely overlaps that of Antiochus IV 








_ Silver tetradrachm (17.01 gm). Seleucia Pieria, c. 151/0(?). Jugate busts right of 
Cleopatra Thea as Tyche, diademed, veiled, and wearing kalathos, with cornucopiae 
over far shoulder, and Alexander I, diademed; Ad in left field, fillet border/BA 
LIAE-QE/AAEZAN-APOY on right, 9E-OMATOPOL/EYEPI[E]-TOY on left, Zeus 
enthroned left on high-backed chair, holding in extended right hand a facing Nike 
bearing thunderbolt and in left hand a sceptre. Houghton, CSE 407, this coin. Le 
Rider, "E'enfant-roi Antiochos et la reine Laodice," BCH CX (1986), p. 415, note 
41, this coin mentioned. Cf. SNG Copenhagen 267 (same obverse die) and NC 1904, 
p. 307, 30 (same reverse die). 

Very rare. A fascinating coin with excellent portraits. Very fine plus. 











This tetradrachm represents a special issue for the marriage of Alexander Balas 
and Cleopatra Thea, the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor.That so important an 
issue should have been produced from Seleucia Pieria rather than Antioch is at 
first glance surprising, but inasmuch as Alexander's dated issues at Antioch do not 
include coins for the Seleucid year 162 (151/0), it seems likely that Antioch was 
not fully under his control until the following year. Seleucia Pieria was probably 
the first city of northern Syria to recognize Alexander (Houghton, JPGMJ 10, p. 
158), and this important tie may account for its coining the special marriage issue 
as well as another small special issue with types relating to the local cult (see lot 
356 below). Cleopatra Thea is here portrayed with attributes of Tyche, as if to 
counter the claims of Demetrius I to be Fortune's favorite. The iconography is 
utterly apt, for Alexander's fortune consisted entirely in the support of Ptolemy 
VI, symbolized by the bestowal of his daughter. She occupies the position of 
precedence on the obverse, perhaps implying that the bust is to be read as that of 
the goddess, not that of the queen, who is, after all, not named on the reverse. 
The reverse type, a variant of the Zeus Nicephorus in which Nike holds a 
thunderbolt instead of a wreath, alludes to the thunderbolt cult of Seleucia Pieria. 
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Gold stater (8.55 gm). Seleucia Pieria(?), c. 151/0(?). Head of Cleopatra Thea right, 
wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, dotted border/KAEONATPAZ-BALIAIZZHE 
around, filleted double cornucopiae, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 408, this coin. Le 
Rider, "L'enfant-roi Antiochos et la reine Laodice," BCH CX (1986), p. 415, note 
42, this coin mentioned. Houghton, "A tetradrachm of Seleucia Pieria at the Getty 
Museum: An archaizing Zeus and the accession of Alexander Balas in northern 
Syria," JPGMJ 10 (1982), p. 157, this coin mentioned. 

Unique. A most interesting coin. Better than bold very fine. 


The types and legend of this gold stater seem to suggest a date of issue during the 
brief sole reign of Cleopatra Thea, but the apparently youthful likeness shows her 
hair dressed without the corkscrew curls that characterize her portraits around 
1206/5 and later (see lot 379 below). Houghton has listed the stater in CSE under 
the Seleucia Pieria issues of Alexander Balas, citing the resemblance of this 
portrait to the girlish Tyche on the marriage issue (see preceding lot), which he 
believes to be the work of the same artist. Alexander did not otherwise name 
Cleopatra as queen on his coinage. In fact, the coin is decidedly Ptolemaic in 
appearance. The details of the double cornucopiae (including the four spikes at 
the top, the size of the calyx in the terminal ornament, and the disposition of the 
fillets), the arrangement of the legend, and the use of dotted borders on obverse 
and reverse all have close parallels on the Ptolemaic K octodrachms, some of 
which were probably contemporary. The stephane and veil are not perfectly 
faithful to Ptolemaic prototypes, however, and the portrait is more nuanced and 
intimate than was usual on Ptolemaic coinage. The Attic weight is consistent with 
the Seleucid, not the Ptolemaic, currency system. It would seem, then, that the 
Stater was executed by a Seleucid artist of exceptional gifts, for use within the 
Seleucid realm, but according to specifications prescribed by Ptolemy, possibly 
as a part of Cleopatra's dowry. In any case this is the only known gold stater of a 
queen, Seleucid or otherwise, and it is one of the latest Seleucid gold coins, its 
only rivals being Balas’ own gold stater and the gold stater of Alexander Zabinas. 

















. Silver tetradrachm (16.66 gm). Seleucia Pieria, 147/6. Laureate head of Zeus right/ 
BAXIAEQ/AAEZANAPOY above and below horizontal winged thunderbolt, date c=P 
(year 166 S.E.) and Bal above, BY and A below, border a wreath of grain. Houghton, 
CSE 409, this coin. Houghton, "A tetradrachm of Seleucia Pieria at the Getty 
Museum: An archaizing Zeus and the accession of Alexander Balas in northern 
Syria," JPGMJ 10 (1982), p. 153, Al/PI second specimen, this coin. 

Extremely rare. One of ten known. 
A coin of splendid style, equally important for political and art history. Superb. 


This exceptional tetradrachm belongs to a dated special issue struck at Seleucia 
Pieria in one year only. The types derive from those of Seleucia Pieria’s 
municipal coinage, alluding to the city’s foundation legend: the site of Seleucia 
was supposedly selected by Seleucus | when he heard a thunderclap which he 
interpreted as an omen from Zeus. This legend itself built upon the ancient 
Semitic cult of thunder prevalent in northern Syria (see Houghton, JPGMJ 10, p. 
153f and note 3). But the obverse also recalls the fact that Antiochus IV, whom 
Alexander sought to represent as his own father, had issued extraordinary 
tetradrachms at Antioch bearing the head of Zeus (see lot 329 above). As with 


this earlier coinage, some scholars have asserted that the Zeus heads of 


Alexander Balas conceal a royal portrait. Houghton dismisses this approach, 
rightly according to the visual evidence he has assembled. Instead he emphasizes 
another parallel between the two coinages, the fact that each employs a 
deliberate contrast of styles. For the issue of Alexander Balas two of the obverse 
dies are archaizing and the third contemporary in style. The die represented here 
is the more formal of the archaizing pair, with echoes of the famous Phidian cult 
statue of Olympian Zeus, but as if "taken backward a step toward an early fifth 
century B.C. mode of representation” (Houghton, art. cit., p. 156). All the dies, 
despite their differences, are attributable to a single artist whom Houghton has 
called the Zeus Master of Seleucia Pieria. The employment of archaisms to 
invoke the authority of the past, and their juxtaposition with images in 
contemporary style, comprise a major current of hellenistic art. 
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Silver tetradrachm (16.69 gm). Antioch, 150-146/5. Diademed head of Alexander | 
right, fillet border/BALIAEQ[Z]/AAE=ANAPOY on right, OEOMATOPOY/ EYEPTE 
TOY on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns 
him and in left a lotus sceptre, Rin exergue. Houghton, CSE 182, this coin. Newell, 
SMA 166. Extremely fine. 


The reverse type is related to Alexander's claim to be a son of Antiochus IV, who 
promoted the cult of Zeus in Syria and who reintroduced the Zeus Nicephorus 
reverse type after a century's desuetude. Newell suggested that the undated 
coinage at Antioch was produced alongside the dated issues, perhaps all of it 
within a relatively short period (SMA, p. 54f), but his impression has not yet 
been verified through a die study. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.57 gm). Sidon, 148/7. Diademed head of Alexander I right, 
fillet border/BALIAEQE/AAEZANAPOY on right, OEOMATOPOL/EYEPTETOY on 
left, Zeus enthroned left, holding thunderbolt in extended right hand and sceptre in 
left, aphlaston under throne, date E=P (year 165 S.E.) and ZIAQ in exergue. 
Houghton, CSE 714, this coin. Rouvier, "Numismatique des villes de la Phénicie: 
Sidon," JIAN 5 (1902), p. 125, 1233. 

Extremely rare: perhaps four known. Outstanding condition. Superb. 


Sidon also produced Phoenician weight coinage for the same year. The reverse 
type is yet another variant giving prominence to the thunderbolt as an attribute of 
Zeus, in this case without reference to Seleucia Pieria (see lots 354 and 356 
above). The basic type recalls Balas’ namesake Alexander the Great as well as 
his alleged father Antiochus IV. 
































. Silver tetradrachm (14.22 gm). Tyre, 151/0. Diademed and draped bust of Alexander 
I right, dotted border/AAEZEANAPOY-BAZXIAEQY around, eagle standing left on 
prow, palm branch over far shoulder, Tyre monogram atop club in left field, date 
B=P (year 162 S.E.) over Nin right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 742, this 
coin. Newell, SCT 56. Good extremely fine. 


Morkholm has argued ("The monetary system of the Seleucid kings until 129 
B.C.," INC Jerusalem, pp. 78-82) that the Seleucid Phoenician weight coinage 
with Ptolemaic types was introduced by Alexander Balas to insure that the 
important coastal cities of Phoenicia remained in the economic sphere of his 
Ptolemaic patron instead of developing close economic ties with the rest of the 
Seleucid empire. 


. Silver tetradrachm (16.73 gm). Susa, c. 151/0. Diademed head of Alexander I right, 
fillet border/BALIAEQE on right, AAEZEANAPOY on left, Apollo seated left on 
omphalos, holding arrows(?) in right hand and resting left hand on bow, FA in outer 
left field, FAI in exergue, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 1077, this coin. Strauss, 
"Un trésor de monnaies hellénistiques trouvé prés de Suse," RN 1971, p. 116, 97, 
this coin. Le Rider, Suse, p. 73, 80, pls. vii and xlvii, same dies. 

Exquisite style for Susa. Good extremely fine. 


Ex Susiana hoard, 1965(?) (IGCH 1806). As noted by both Le Rider (Suse, p. 73 
under 80) and Strauss (RN 1971, p. 116 under 97), this tetradrachm was struck 
from a reverse die of Demetrius I (Suse 72) reengraved for Alexander, showing it 
to belong to an early issue. The portrait is superb, possibly the finest image of 
Alexander from any of his mints. It contrasts with the near barbarism of 
Demetrius’ coinage at Susa, reflecting the advent of an artist of exceptional gifts. 
The omphalos without fillet is a variant used at Susa interchangeably with the 
normal type under Demeterius I as well; the major typological innovations of both 
kings were largely ignored in the east. 


























DEMETRIUS II NICATOR, first reign, 146-139 B.C. 


Demetrius was the eldest son of Demetrius I. In 147, while still in his early teens, 
he raised a body of mercenaries and invaded Cilicia and northern Syria to claim his 
throne. His presence provoked a spontaneous revolt against the rule of Alexander 
Balas. Balas, who spent much time in the south of his realm, left his seat at Ake- 
Ptolemais, whereupon his father-in-law Ptolemy Philometor promptly occupied that 
city in force and garrisoned the whole Phoenician coast. Ptolemy then withdrew his 
support from Alexander, whom he had elevated in the first place, and recognized the 
boy pretender as Demetrius II Theus Philadelphus Nicator. The new king was given 
Ptolemy's daughter Cleopatra Thea to wife and crowned at Antioch (146). 


In 145 Alexander Balas made a last attempt to recover Antioch, in the course of 
which both he and Ptolemy Philometor were killed. Without his Egyptian protector, 
Demetrius was unable to control his mercenaries, who preyed on the civilian 
population, or his ministers, whose policy of reprisal against the supporters of 
Alexander unleashed a bloody and destructive civil war at Antioch. At the same 
time the garrison commander at Apamea, one Diodotus (later called Tryphon), 
revolted in the name of the child of Alexander and Cleopatra Thea, whom he 
declared king Antiochus VI. By 144 the rebels had entered Antioch in triumph and 
claimed the allegiance of all inland Syria. Demetrius II took refuge in Phoenicia and 
continued the civil war from there. He still held Seleucia on the Tigris, the eastern 
provinces, and perhaps parts of Cilicia. 


The civil war allowed Judaea to achieve de facto independence by expelling the 
Seleucid garrison from Jerusalem in 142. Worse, the Parthians under Mithradates I 
overran Babylonia. In July 141 they occupied Seleucia, which was apparently weakly 
defended. In spring of the next year Demetrius appeared in the east to lead a 
counterattack, leaving the war against Tryphon to be prosecuted by his generals under 
the supervision of Cleopatra Thea, who remained at Seleucia Pieria. Demetrius may 
have had some initial successes against the Parthians, but was captured in spring or 
summer of 139. He spent the next ten years in honorable and comfortable captivity 
at Hyrcania, where he adopted Parthian customs (including a long Parthian beard), 
married a Parthian princess, and became, essentially, a foreign courtier among the 
Arsacids. 


The coinage. A number of Cilician mints struck mostly small, isolated issues using 
local types, probably to be associated with the initial campaign of Demetrius II, 
which started in Cilicia: a single tetradrachm with the standard Seleucid reverse is 
known for Mopsus (CSE 504); a single drachm with the Sandan reverse for Tarsus 
(MN 12, p. 17, 23); a tetradrachm issue from Soli whose reverse type is an amalgam 
of Athena and Tyche (see next lot) as well as a drachm with the standard Apollo 
type; and a small tetradrachm issue from Seleucia ad Calycadnum with a standing 
Athena Nicephorus (CSE 531, now reattributed from the second to the first reign by 
Houghton, "The royal Seleucid mint of Seleucia on the Calycadnus” in Studies in 
Honor of Colin Kraay and Otto Morkholm, forthcoming). Mallus probably produced 
issues of tetradrachms with its Athena Margarsia reverse throughout the two years 
Demetrius held Cilicia. Demetrius also held northern Syria for only two years, 
during which time the mint of Antioch coined dated tetradrachms and drachms of the 
seated Apollo type, as well as fractions and bronzes, while a few tetradrachms 
belong to a second mint, perhaps Seleucia Pieria or Laodicea. There are also drachms 
with an anchor or Apollo on the reverse from an uncertain northern mint. Of the 
coastal mints, Ake-Ptolemais was held by Ptolemy VI in 146/5 and by Tryphon 





after 144, but Demetrius controlled Sidon and Tyre throughout his first reign. Each 
of these latter cities issued Phoenician tetradrachms supplemented by a single 
emission of dated Attic tetradrachms; in addition Tyre minted Phoenician didrachms 
and dated civic bronze with the royal portrait. A third Phoenician mint at Berytus 
put out Phoenician tetradrachms and civic bronzes with the royal portrait until its 
seizure by Tryphon in 144. Tetradrachms of Nisibis with a lightly bearded portrait 
belong to the latter part of Demetrius’ first reign (MN 31, pp. 141-143, see lot 364 
below). Except as specified, the reverse type of the royal silver was the standard 
Seleucid Apollo type, perhaps implying a restoration of the true Seleucid line. This 
was in any case predictable for tetradrachms from the eastern mints—Nisibis, 
Seleucia on the Tigris, Susa, and Antioch on the Persian Gulf; but Seleucia 
additionally employed a Tyche reverse on its tetradrachms and a seated Zeus on its 
drachms. 


_ Silver tetradrachm (16.32 gm). Soli, 146/5-144. Diademed head of beardless 
Demetrius II right, laurel wreath border/BAZIAEQE/AHMHTPIOY on right, OEOY/ 
@®IAAAEA®OY/ NIKATOPOE on left, turreted female figure enthroned left, holding 
in extended right hand a Nike who crowns the epithet Philadelphus, resting left 
elbow on shield, AQ above owl right above [@] in outer left field. Houghton, CSE 
529, this coin; cf. 528, same dies. 

Extremely rare with very unusual reverse type.The better of two known. Very fine. 


The owl is one of the mintmarks of Soli, whose mint opened after 197 under 
Antiochus III and apparently worked under the administration of the Tarsus mint 
(Morkholm, "Seleucid coins from Cilicia ca. 220-150 B.C.," MN 11 (1964), pp. 
58-62). The use of local types on Seleucid reverses began only under Demetrius 
I, at the mint of Mallus in Cilicia. The particular amalgam of Athena and Tyche 
seen here appeared earlier at Soli under Alexander Balas (Babelon 792) and later 
under Antiochus VII (Le Rider, RN 1969, p. 13, 7). Other local forms of Athena 
were used contemporaneously at various Cilician mints, most notably at Mallus 
(see Houghton, "The Seleucid mint of Mallus and the cult figure of Athena 
Magarsia" in Studies Mildenberg, pp. 9/-//0). 


Silver tetradrachm (14.19 gm). Tyre, 143/2. Diademed and draped bust of beardless 
Demetrius II right, dotted border/AHMHTPIOY-BAZIAEQS around, eagle standing 
left on prow, palm branch over far shoulder, Tyre monogram atop club in left field, 
date OP (year 170 S.E.) above Fp in right field, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 755, 
this coin. About extremely fine. 
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Silver tetradrachm (16.50 gm). Seleucia on the Tigris, before July 141. Diademed 
head of beardless Demetrius II right, fillet border/BAZIAEQY/AHMHTPIOY on right, 
®IAAA-EA®OY/ NIKATOPOZ on left, Tyche enthroned left, holding short sceptre in 
right hand and cornucopiae in left, AX in exergue. Houghton, CSE 1010, this coin. Le 
Rider, Suse, pl. xxix, S, same dies. Extremely fine. 


Ex Lockett collection (SNG Lockett 3151); and Naville X (1925), lot 1185. The 
Tyche was presumably intended to evoke the father of Demetrius Il, Demetrius 1, 
who introduced this type to the Seleucid coinage. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.12 gm). Nisibis, spring 140-spring/summer 139. Diademed 
head of Demetrius II right with short beard, fillet border/BAZIAEQ[Z]/AHMHTPIOY 
on right, QOEOY/NIKATO-POX on left, Apollo seated left on omphalos, testing 
arrow and resting left hand on bow. Moore, "The divine couple of Demetrius II, 
Nicator, and his coinage at Nisibis,” MN 31 (1986), p. 141, A2/P5, pl. 31, this coin. 
Houghton, CSE 1014, this coin (Seleucia on the Tigris). Houghton and Le Rider, "Un 
trésor de monnaies hellénistiques trouvé pres de Suse," RN 1966, p. 120, 142, pl. ix, 
this coin. Extremely rare. The best of eight known. 

Historically significant as one of the last Seleucid issues from this mint. Superb. 


Ex Susiana hoard, 1965(?) (IGCH 1806). On the reattribution of this coinage from 
Seleucia on the Tigris to Nisibis, see Moore, MN 31, pp. 125-143. The 
iconography of Demetrius II with a light beard evidently belongs to the end of his 
first reign, around the time of his campaign against the Parthians. Inasmuch as 
Mithradates had captured Ecbatana, Susa, and Seleucia in 141, the only major 
eastern mint remaining was Nisibis. The traditional Seleucid type of Apollo, used 
only in Demetrius’ first reign, was doubtless deemed appropriate for an inaugural 
issue from an eastern mint, serving as an assertion of legitimacy vis-a-vis the 
Parthians. At the same time the epithet Philadelphus, used only on coinage of the 
first reign, was dropped in favor of the more bellicose Theus Nicator. 






































ANTIOCHUS VI DIONYSUS, 144-142 B.C. 


With Antioch rioting against Demetrius II, the garrison commander at Apamea, 
Diodotus, raised a rival heir to the Seleucid throne in Antiochus VI, the child of 
Alexander Balas and Cleopatra Thea. Demetrius fled to Phoenicia, enabling 
Antiochus VI and his protector, now known as Tryphon, to enter Antioch unopposed 
in 144. They had the allegiance of inland Syria and Cilicia, and were able to possess 
themselves of Ake-Ptolemais (144/3) and somewhat later Byblus. In late summer of 
142 Antiochus VI expired, reportedly of illness but almost certainly the victim of 
his guardian, whereupon Tryphon proclaimed himself king. 


The coinage. The main coinage of Antiochus VI is of Antioch—dated tetradrachms, 
dated and undated drachms, silver fractions, and bronzes—in a quantity rather 
Surprising for so short a reign. The reason for the large output probably lies in the 
military character of the usurpation and that fact that a continuing war effort had to 
be financed. A three-year series of Phoenician tetradrachms at Ake-Ptolemais started 
and ended slightly later than the coinage at Antioch, evidently with very small 
issues. The production of other mints is even scantier: a single tetradrachm and 
drachm of Tarsus (CSE, p. 33, note 4; NC 1972, p. 305); perhaps three tetradrachms 
of Mallus with Athena Magarsia (Houghton, Studies Mildenberg, p. 94f, 8 and 9, 
with a third recently reported); and two Phoenician didrachms from Byblus 
(Houghton, "Two Coins of Antiochus VI of Byblus," INJ forthcoming), this last 
mint having been opened apparently as a replacement for Berytus, which was 
destroyed by Tryphon in the course of his wars with Demetrius II. There was also a 
mint at an uncertain location in north Syria, possibly Apamea (Houghton, art. cit., 
INJ forthcoming). 


Silver tetradrachm (16.74 gm). Antioch, 143/2. Diademed and radiate head of 
Antiochus VI right, fillet border/BALIAEQS/ANTIOXOY above, EMI@ANOYS/ AION 
YLOY below, Dioscuri galloping left with couched spears, TPY above [Tlabove ITA 
in right field, date OP (year 170 S.E.) under horses, all within wreath of lotus 
blossoms, ivy leaves, and grain ears. Newell, SMA 240. Good extremely fine. 


The radiate crown and the epithet Epiphanes were both adopted from Antiochus 
IV, putative grandfather of the child king Antiochus VI. On the other hand the 
reverse type seems to break with Seleucid tradition. The Dioscuri were 
worshipped in Syria as the Cabiri, with a temple near Seleucia Pieria. They may 
have had some connection with Dionysus (in Thebes, at least, the elder of the 
Cabiri was identified with Dionysus). It is perhaps no accident that the type also 
recalls the tetradrachms of Timarchus. Timarchus should justifiably have ranked 
among the heroes of the Seleucid line claiming descent from Antiochus IV, and his 
career offered a near parallel to that of Tryphon. Timarchus had been d leading 
official under Antiochus IV, had supported the accession of his minor son 
Antiochus V, and had revolted rather than submit to the rule of Demetrius 1; and 
his brother Heracleides had been instrumental in securing the support of the 
Roman senate for Alexander Balas. Tryphon was an intimate of Alexander Balas 
and was in revolt in the name of Balas’ minor son against the heir of Demetrius. 
The fact that the type of the Dioscuri had served Timarchus, rather than 
Antiochus V himself, could only have recommended it to Tryphon, from the 
beginning the power behind the throne. His initials appear clearly in the field, as 
if he were a monetary magistrate as well as the king's protector. 




















366. Silver hemidrachm (1.93 gm). Antioch, summer 144-October 143. Diademed and 
radiate head of Antiochus VI right, dotted border/BALIAEQY/ANTIOXOY on right, ] 
[E|M1I@-ANOYY/ [AIOJNYE[OY] on left, panther standing left, right foreleg raised, 
A (2) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 240, this coin. Cf. Newell, SMA 252 (different 
monogram). Rare type. Very fine. 





The Dionysian type of the panther was introduced on hemidrachms in the course 
of the Seleucid year 168, that is, very early in the reign of Antiochus VI. A 
panther in a variant pose was used on bronzes, as was the elephant, another type 
with Dionysian overtones. The tetradrachm reverses were encircled by a 

Dionysiac wreath (see preceding lot); and in addition several magistratal symbols i: | 
as well as the name =TA (Staphylos) are Dionysiac in character, All of this 
relates to the boy king's cult name Epiphanes Dionysus, "Dionysus manifest,” 
which may have been determined by the important cult of Dionysus at Apamea, 
where he was elevated (Seyrig, NNM 119, p. 8). It is quite suggestive that such 
divine attributes as are associated with Tryphon are of Zeus, the major god of 
Apamea (see lot 368 below). Taken together, the two sets of attributes - those of 
Dionysus associated with Antiochus VI and those of Zeus associated with 
Tryphon—seem to constitute a mythological allusion to the protective role played 
by Zeus toward his infant son Dionysus after the death of his mother Semele. 














367. Silver tetradrachm (13.06 gm). Ake-Ptolemais, 144/3. Diademed and draped bust of 
Antiochus VI right, dotted border/BAZI[AEQE]-ANTIOXOY around, eagle standing 
left on thunderbolt, barley stalk over far shoulder, date O=P (year 169 S.E.) in left 
field, (H in right field, AT between eagle's legs, dotted border. Le Rider, "Un trésor 
de monnaies séleucides trouvé dans le Hauran en 1979 ou 1980: Antiochos VI a 
Ptolemais” in Studies Mildenberg, p. 168, 144/3 3 (D2/R3), pl. 25, A, this coin. 
Houghton, CSE 798, this coin. Extremely rare. One of three known. Very fine. 





Ex Hebron hoard, 1979 (CH 7, 109). Coins of Antiochus VI were issued in limited 
numbers annually at Ake-Ptolemais for the Seleucid years 169, 170, and 171; that 
is, the series starts and ends a year later than at Antioch. This coin belongs to the 
first year of the series, for which only three specimens are listed by Le Rider. 
The known coins of Ake-Ptolemais for Antiochus VI total only seven. 

















TRYPHON, 142-138 B.C. 


Tryphon is the assumed name of Diodotus, a leading supporter of Alexander Balas. 
As garrison commander at Apamea, he revolted against Demetrius II and placed the 
child Antiochus VI on the throne in 144. The young king either died or was disposed 
of two years later. Tryphon was acclaimed by his troops but assumed the title 
autocrator (autocrat) rather than king. This was an open admission that he was not 
of the Seleucid line, which he must have considered extinguished with the death of 
Antiochus VI, as his whole career had been spent opposing the claims of Demetrius | 
and his issue. Tryphon's security was threatened when Cleopatra Thea, wife of the 
captive Demetrius II, offered her hand and the Syrian throne to her brother-in-law 
Antiochus Sidetes. Tryphon fled the capital in 139 and took refuge in Phoenicia. 
Sidetes, as Antiochus VII, besieged him at Dora; Tryphon escaped but was eventually 
overtaken and executed at Apamea. 


The coinage. The coinage of Tryphon at Antioch consists of tetradrachms and 
drachms with the Macedonian helmet reverse, much more restricted in production 
than the coinage of Antiochus VI; and bronzes. Tryphon abandoned the practice of 
dating his Antiochene tetradrachms, customary since the time of Demetrius I but 
never again to be revived at that city by the Seleucids; this is doubtless to be related 
to his position that the legitimate Seleucid line, and therefore the Seleucid era, had 
come to an end. Two drachms of Mallus are known, with Tryphon's helmet type 
(Houghton, Studies Mildenberg, p. 95, 10-11). The coinage of Tryphon's Phoenician 
mints reflects his presence there after his flight from Antioch: Byblus minted 
Phoenician tetradrachms and didrachms beginning with Tryphon's regnal year 2 
(141/0), as well as bronzes with local types. In the following year, the year of his 
removal to Phoenicia, Ake-Ptolemais added its Phoenician silver, and Ascalon 
produced its first Seleucid silver, accompanied by civic bronzes with the royal 
portrait. 
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Silver tetradrachm (16.09 gm). Antioch, c. 141/0-139/8. Diademed head of Tryphon 
right, fillet border/BALIAEQY/TPY®QNOY on right, AYTOKPATOPOE on left, 
Macedonian helmet with spike, cheek guards, and ibex horn, {A in inner left field, 
oak wreath border. Houghton, CSE 256, this coin. Seyrig, Notes on Syrian Coins, 
NNM 119 (New York, 1950), p. 22, 2. Very rare and historically important. 

Outstanding state of preservation. Nearly superb. 


The helmet reverse was introduced on undated drachms of Antiochus VI, issued 
toward the end of his reign. In view of its prior use for Antiochus VI, it is difficult 
to see how the helmet could symbolize Tryphon's claim that he had been 
"unanimously elected by free Macedonian soldiers in open assembly" (Newell, 
SMA, p. 73), which in any case should have justified the use of the royal title. 
Among other theories, the most interesting is that it may be an attribute of the 
Zeus of Apamea, Apamea being the place where Antiochus VI was elevated and 
the native city of Tryphon (Seyrig, NNM 119, p. 8f). However Houghton has 
pointed out that the cult figure of Zeus at Apamea depicted on the city’s coinage 
invariably holds a Corinthian rather than a Macedonian helmet (Essays 
Mildenberg, p. 99, note 18). We should at least consider the possibility that the 
helmet was adopted by Tryphon as the most appropriate of his protege’s types, in 
a show of hypocritical piety. On the mythological level, it might symbolize his 
role as protector (see lot 366 above); and at the same time it would recall both 
the specific nature of the service he had rendered to the house of Antiochus 1V 
and the military basis of his present power. The helmet has more usually been 
interpreted as the personal badge of Tryphon, its appearance on the late drachms 
of Antiochus VI signalling his growing influence. It has also been explained as a 
pun on his name, tryphaleia (tpvdGAeva) being an archaic word for helmet. But if 
any pun is involved, it is more likely the outlandish ornamentation of the helmet 
which alludes to the name Tryphon, often translated as "the magnificent" but 
having the fundamental meanings of "extravagant" and "effeminate." 


369. Silver tetradrachm (13.82 gm). Ake-Ptolemais, 139/8. Diademed and draped bust of 
Tryphon right, dotted border/BALIAEQU-TPY®QNOS/AYTOKPATOPOE around, 
eagle standing left on thunderbolt, [Al in left field, date LA (year 4) in right field, 
dotted border. Houghton, CSE 800, this coin. Seyrig, Notes on Seleucid Coins, 
NNM 119 (New York, 1950), p. 23, 38. Very rare. Splendid baroque portrait. 

Extremely fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu sale, 12 April 1962, lot 352; Hess-Leu sale, 16 April 1957, lot 299; 
Gans 15 (1955), lot 168. Ake-Ptolemais was Tryphon's stronghold and chief mint 
in Phoenicia, where he fled in 139. By using regnal rather than Seleucid dates on 
his Phoenician coinage, Tryphon announced the end of the Seleucid era and 
presumably the beginning of a new calendar. The qualities of effeminacy or 
extravagance implied by the assumed name Tryphon (see preceding lot) are 
manifest in this fine portrait with its tormented expression and unruly hair, surely 
among the most flamboyant of Seleucid images. 
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ANTIOCHUS VII SIDETES, 139-129 B.C. 


Antiochus VII, called Sidetes because he was reared in the Pamphylian seaport of 
Side, was the younger son of Demetrius I. After the capture of his elder brother 
Demetrius II by the Parthians, Antiochus landed in Syria and won recognition as the 
legitimate ruler by means of a marriage with his sister-in-law, the queen Cleopatra 
Thea. He drove the usurper Tryphon from Antioch, then deprived him one by one of 
his southern strongholds and eventually slew him at Apamea, after a last stand at 
Dora (138). 


Antiochus Sidetes aspired to reverse the recent losses suffered by the Seleucid 
empire. Around 137 or 136 he marched east on a campaign to regain Seleucid 
territories held by the Parthians. After returning to Antioch, he undertook the 
reconquest of Palestine, in the course of which he besieged and captured Jerusalem 
(c.134). Ultimately the ruling high priest John Hyrcanus accepted Seleucid 
suzerainty, though retaining autonomy with respect to internal affairs. In 130 
Antiochus set off of a second eastern campaign, with Hyrcanus and Jewish troops in 
his train. Antiochus temporarily recovered Babylonia from the Parthians, but while 
wintering in Media he was caught off guard by a native revolt coordinated with an 
attack by the Parthian army. He was vanquished and killed by Phraates II, and his 
surviving soldiers were pressed into the service of Parthia. His body was returned to 
Antioch in a silver casket, but his son Seleucus was kept as a hostage at the Parthian 
court. These events marked the permanent loss of the eastern Seleucid empire. 


The coinage. The royal types of Antiochus VII were a standing Athena Nicephorus 
for tetradrachms and the related Nike for drachms. His principal mint in the north 
was Antioch, striking tetradrachms and drachms rather prolifically, together with 
dated bronzes. Antiochus’ several Cilician mints, by contrast, produced only limited 
coinage with their usual penchant for local types: drachms with both Sandan and 
Nike reverses from Tarsus; tetradrachms and drachms featuring Athena Magarsia at 
Mallus (Houghton, Studies Mildenberg, p. 95, 12-16a); tetradrachms and drachms 
bearing a seated Athena Nicephorus at Soli; and at Seleucia ad Calycadnum, 
tetradrachms with a standing Athena Nicephorus, similar to the royal type except 
that the Nike crowns the goddess. Sidetes' second major mint was Tyre, which issued 
dated Phoenician tetradrachms and didrachms supplemented in alternate years by 
dated Attic tetradrachms and drachms. Sidon coined Attic and Phoenician 
tetradrachms down to the year 135/4, and Ascalon struck its first Seleucid silver 
(Phoenician weight) in 136/5. Of Antiochus’ several bronze coinages, the most 
interesting are the dated lily/anchor bronzes of Jerusalem, minted for two years after 
the conquest of the city (132/1-131/0; bronzes of 133/2, reported in CSE, p. 83, have 
not in fact been verified). Antiochus opened his third major mint at Damascus in the 
first year of his reign, for the production of dated Attic silver. The mint of Seleucia 
on the Tigris was briefly reactivated while Antiochus held the city (130/29), but it 
was never thereafter to function as a Seleucid mint. 





). Silver tetradrachm (16.55 gm). Tyre, 132/1. Diademed head of Antiochus VII right, 





fillet border/BAZIAEQY/ANTIOXOY on right, EYEP-TETOY on left, Athena 
standing left, holding Nike in right hand and spear in crook of left elbow, resting 
left hand on shield, Tyre monogram atop club flanked by IEP/AZY in outer left field, 
date ATIP (year 181 S.E.) and lin exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 
763, this coin. Rare. Good very fine. 


This is one of the rare Tyrian emissions struck on the Attic weight and employing 
royal Seleucid types, issued parallel to the regular Phoenician weight coinage 
(see next lot). The characteristic tetradrachm reverse of Antiochus VII is an 
Athena type generally derived from the Phidian Athena Parthenos but perhaps 














influenced in its details by the coin type of Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia. The 
Seleucid version may represent an actual cult image at Antioch (Houghton, "The 
royal Seleucid mint at Seleucia on the Calycadnus" in Studies in Honor of Colin 
Kraay and Otto Morkholm, forthcoming). 





|. Silver tetradrachm (14.12 gm). Tyre, 132/1. Diademed and draped bust of Antiochus 
VII right, dotted border/ANTIOXOY-BAXIAEQE around, eagle standing left on 
prow, palm branch over far shoulder, ®E above club topped by Tyre monogram in 
left field, AZ above date AMP (year 181 S.E.) in right field, FP between eagle's legs, 
dotted border. Houghton, CSE 764, this coin. Newell, SCT 136. Superb. 


The city title Hiera kai Asylos, "holy and inviolable," which appears in abbre- 
viated form on this coin and the preceding, was granted to Tyre in 141/0 by 
Demetrius II as a reward for the city's loyalty to him. 














DEMETRIUS II NICATOR, second reign, 129-125 B.C. 


While Antiochus VII was pursuing his campaign to reconquer the lost eastern 
provinces, Phraates I] cunningly returned his pro-Parthian captive Demetrius II to 
Syria with a small force to create a diversion in Antiochus’ rear. With Antiochus’ 
death in 139, Phraates tried vainly to recapture Demetrius, but the latter, in a 
remarkably swift volte-face, decided to reclaim his kingdom and his Egyptian wife. 
His authority was apparently limited to Syria, Commagene, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. 
In Judaea John Hyrcanus had taken advantage of events to throw off Seleucid 
suzerainty forever, at the same time adding Samaria and Idumaea to his realm. A 
planned Parthian coup de grace against the Seleucid kingdom was forestalled by a 
revolt of Phraates' Scythian mercenaries. 


Demetrius II was much affected by his long captivity; among other changes he wore a 
full beard and long robe after the Parthian fashion. Despite the loss of the Seleucid 
army to the Parthians, he promptly undertook a campaign against Egypt at the 
instigation of his mother-in-law Cleopatra Philometor, who had been driven from 
her kingdom by her brother-husband Ptolemy VIII and had sought refuge at the 
court of her daughter Cleopatra Thea, bringing the royal treasure with her. 
Demetrius confronted Ptolemy and his army at Pelusium but was forced to 
withdraw in haste by the news that yet another pretender, Alexander II Zabinas, had 
been recognized at Antioch through the intervention of Ptolemy. The territorial 
division between the rivals was similar to that of the earlier revolt of Tryphon, 
although the empire had since shrunk: Demetrius again commanded the allegiance of 
Cilicia and the cities of Phoenicia and Palestine, with the sometime exception of 
Berytus, while his rival held inland Syria. After several years of civil war Demetrius 
was defeated near Damascus (126/5) and retreated to Ake-Ptolemais, only to find 
that Cleopatra Thea had locked the city gates against him. He tried to take refuge in 
the temple of Melgart at Tyre but was assassinated on board a ship in the Tyrian 
harbor, apparently at his wife's orders. 


The coinage. The coinage of Demetrius’ second reign is generally characterized by its 
more mature, bearded portrait; by the adoption of the Zeus Nicephorus reverse type 
for the royal silver; and by the abandonment of the epithet Philadelphus, intelligible 
in view of the rivalry of Demetrius and his brother Antiochus VII. After only a year 
Demetrius lost Antioch, with its output of undated tetradrachms and drachms, 
whereupon Damascus apparently took over as his principal mint, issuing dated Attic 
silver and bronze. The Phoenician mints of Sidon, Tyre, and Ake-Ptolemais were also 
activated to supply dated Attic silver, in addition to the dated Phoenician silver 
already under way at the latter two. In this region Byblus, Tripolis, and Tyre minted 
civic bronze coinages bearing the royal portrait. Demetrius’ third most important 
mint, after Antioch/Damascus and Tyre, was Tarsus, which issued tetradrachms and 
drachms with the local Sandan reverse in very limited numbers alongside the main 
series of tetradrachms with the normal royal reverse. Elsewhere in Cilicia coinage 
was restricted to small issues of tetradrachms and drachms of Mallus, featuring 
Athena Magarsia; tetradrachms of Seleucia ad Calycadnum with a beardless portrait 
(CSE 531) have been reattributed to the first reign of Demetrius I]. Some minors— 
hemidrachms and bronzes—were struck in the north central region. 





. Silver tetradrachm (16.48 gm). Tarsus, c. 128-126/5. Diademed head of bearded 
Demetrius II right, fillet border/[BA]ZIAEQ[Z]/AHMHTPIOY on right, @EOY/NIKA— 
TOPOE on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding Nike in extended right hand and lotus 
sceptre in left, Plabove F in outer left field. Houghton, CSE 482, this coin. 
Houghton, "The second reign of Demetrius II of Syria at Tarsus," MN 24 (1979), p. 
113. A4/P5, pl. 27, this coin. Lovely specimen. Superb. 


Demetrius II held Tarsus for the entire duration of his second reign, 129-126/5. 
Throughout this period the mint issued tetradrachms with the seated Zeus reverse, 
as at Antioch, the first obverse die portraying Demetrius clean shaven, the other 
five obverse dies showing him bearded, as here. The smooth hair on the crown of 
the head is also found at Antioch, and Houghton hypothesizes that an engraver 


may have come from the capital mint to introduce the bearded portrait at Tarsus 
(MN 24, p. 116). 


_ Silver tetradrachm (16.72 gm). Tarsus, c. 128. Diademed head of bearded Demetrius 
Il right, fillet border/[B]AZLIAEQ/AHMHTPIOY on right, OPEOY/NIKATOPOY on 
left, garlanded altar with pyramidal (baetyl-shaped?) baldachin under whch Sandan 
stands right on back of horned and winged lion right, A) above AV in outer left field. 
Houghton, CSE 485, this coin. Houghton, "The second reign of Demetrius II of Syria 
at Tarsus," MN 24 (1979), p. 115, A3/P16, same dies. 
Of great rarity: one of seven specimens known, four of which are in museums (ANS, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and British Museum). 
Bold portrait and interesting reverse. About extremely fine. 


Ex Niggeler sale 1 (Leu-MMAG, 3 December 1965), lot 471; ex Jameson 
collection 1378. The local Tarsian type of Sandan was first used on a drachm of 
Alexander Balas and was continued on the coinage of his successsors until 
Seleucus VI, following whose reign the city was lost to the Seleucids. Sandan was 
the chief god of the Cilician pantheon from the beginning of the second millenium 
B.C., and was subsequently identified with the Greek Heracles. The peculiar 
pyramidal shape of his shrine is also attested by representations on terracotta 
votive plaques found in the Tarsus excavations. Certainly it is more than a mere 
architectural feature, an intergral part of the religious symbolism perhaps 
representing a divine mountain (see H. Goldman, JAOS LX (1940), pp. 544-553 
and Hesperia Suppl. VIII, pp. 164-174). In the second reign of Demetrius II the 
Sandan type seems to have been restricted to a single issue, die linked and struck 
concurrently with a portion of the regular Zeus Nicephorus series. The Sandan 
issue required only two obverse dies and one reverse die. It was probably minted 
not long after the introduction of the bearded portrait at Tarsus. 





























374. Silver tetradrachm (16.52 gm). Sidon, 128/7. Diademed head of bearded Demetrius II 
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right, fillet border/BALIAEQ[Z]/AHMHTPIO[Y] on right, Q@EOY/NIKATOPOE on left, 
Zeus enthroned left, holding in right hand a Nike who crowns him and in left a 
sceptre, =I under throne, date EMP (year 185 S.E.) and/Y‘in exergue. Houghton, CSE 
720, this coin. Rouvier, "Numismatique des villes de la Phénicie: Sidon," JIAN 5 
(1902), p. 128, 1265. Excellent example. Superb. 


Silver tetradrachm (14.24 gm). Tyre, 128/7. Diademed and draped bust of beardless 
Demetrius II right, dotted border/AHMHTPIOY-B[AZIAEQY] around, eagle standing 
left on prow, palm branch over far shoulder, AE above club surmounted by Tyre 
monogram in left field, AX above date EMP (year 185 S.E.) in right field, M between 
eagle's legs, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 769, this coin. Newell, SCT 169. 

Good extremely fine. 


Ex Button 107 (1963), lot 778. For reasons unknown, the mint of Tyre retained 
the beardless, youthful portrait of Demetrius II throughout his second reign, 
although other nearby mints employed the bearded portrait that reflected his 
actual appearance after his Parthian captivity (see preceding lot). 





























ALEXANDER II ZABINAS, 128-123 B.C. 


Alexander II was the son of a merchant named Protarchus, whence his popular 
epithet Zabinas, "the bought one," implying a servile origin. In 128 Ptolemy VIII 
Euergetes, confronting Demetrius II at Pelusium, created a diversion at the rear that 
forced Demetrius’ retreat. Requested by the citizens of Antioch to supply them with 
a true Seleucid king, Ptolemy installed Alexander as an adoptive son of Antiochus 
Sidetes; and the candidate put on a great show of piety when the Parthians returned 
the body of his alleged father. 


Alexander II was recognized at Antioch and the cities of inland Syria, while 
Demetrius retained Cilicia and the Phoenician coast. In 125, after several years of 
intermittent warfare, Alexander invaded Demetrius’ territory and inflicted a serious 
defeat near Damascus. Demetrius was subsequently put to death on the orders of his 
wife Cleopatra Thea. She now succeeded him as sovereign of the coastal region 
around Ake-Ptolemais, though Cilicia and much of Coele Syria passed to Alexander. 
But reconciliations within the Ptolemaic house caused Ptolemy VIII to divert his 
support from Alexander Zabinas to Cleopatra and her son Antiochus Grypus. 
Alexander suffered a major defeat in 123. He fled to Antioch, where he sought to 
raise revenues by pillaging the treasury of the temple of Zeus, even melting down 
the golden Nike held by the cult statue in order to pay his troops. This impiety 
provoked his expulsion by the inhabitants of Antioch, whereon Seleucia Pieria 
refused to receive him. He was captured by pirates and presented to Antiochus 
Grypus, who either ordered his execution or allowed him to commit suicide. 


The coinage. The major coinage of Alexander Zabinas was minted at Antioch, 
comprising five annual issues of undated tetradrachms, drachms, and fractions; dated 
bronze; and a unique gold stater, evidently struck from the gold of the desecrated 
Nike at Antioch. Tetradrachms and drachms with the portrait of the young 
Antiochus VIII and a Tyche reverse may have been struck near the end of the reign 
(Survey, p. 180; see lot 383 below). Bronzes with the head of Zeus were minted at 
Seleucia Pieria, tetradrachms and drachms with the Sandan reverse at Tarsus after the 
demise of Demetrius II, and royal portrait bronzes at Berytus. From 126/5 to 124/3 
Ascalon produced dated Phoenician tetradrachms, didrachms, and drachms. The 
output of Damascus, from 125 to c. 122, consists of tetradrachms and drachms, dated 
but otherwise resembling their Antiochene equivalents. The type of the royal 
tetradrachms and gold stater is Zeus Nicephorus; Babelon's suggestion (Rois de 
Syrie, p. cl) that the stater type alludes to the source of its bullion in the temple 
robbery seems farfetched in view of the consistent use of this type from the 
beginning of Alexander's reign. The drachm reverse types include both Athena and a 
double cornucopiae. 





376. Silver tetradrachm (16.69 gm). Antioch, c. 127-123/2. Diademed head of Alexander 
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Il right, fillet border/[BJAZIAEQ[Z] on right, AAE-=SANAPOY on left, Zeus 
enthroned left, holding Nike in extended right hand and lotus sceptre in left, TAP in 
outer left field, KY under throne. Houghton, CSE 302, this coin. Newell, SMA 335. 

Extremely fine. 


Alexander Il Zabinas held Antioch for the entire duration of his reign, 128-123/2. 
The mint produced dated bronze emissions parallel to the undated tetradrachms, 
which demonstrate that coins bearing the monograms seen on this tetradrachm 
were not issued until sometime after the start of the Seleucid year 185 (October 
128). 


Silver tetradrachm (13.48 gm). Ascalon, 126/5. Diademed and draped bust of 
Alexander II right, dotted border/BAZIAEQE-AAE=ANAPOY around, eagle standing 
left, palm branch over far shoulder, AZ above dove in left field, date ZIMP (year 187 
S.E.) in right field, TM between eagle's legs, dotted border. Spaer, "Ascalon: From 
royal mint to autonomy" in Studies Mildenberg, p. 232, 1, this coin. Houghton, CSE 
820, this coin. 

Unique. Surface corrosion but pleasing and highly important. About very fine. 


Probably ex Rafah hoard, 1968. Alexander Zabinas reigned in Ascalon from 128 
to 124/3. The mint began its continuous production of Phoenician weight silver 
under his predecessor Demetrius II. This coinage was already doubly identified 
by an abbreviated civic inscription and by the palm branch over the eagle's 
sheulder, but a third mintmark was now added—the dove of the goddess Derceto, 
whose oldest temple was located as Ascalon. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.40 gm). Damascus, 124/3. Diademed head of Alexander II 
right, fillet border/BALIAEQE on right, AAE~-SANAPOY on left, Zeus enthroned left 
on high-backed chair, holding Nike in extended right hand and sceptre in left, Pin 
outer left field, 8 under throne, date ONP (year 189 S.E.) in exergue. Houghton, 
CSE 844, this coin. Newell, LSM 82. Extremely fine. 


Alexander held Damascus after the death of Demetrius Il. This tetradrachm 
belongs to one of the last Damascene issues of fine style, for in the course of the 
Seleucid year 189 the mint introduced, in Newell's words, "a style whose chief 
characteristics are very low relief, flat fabric, careless and uninteresting draw- 
ing" (LSM, p. 59). 



































CLEOPATRA THEA, sole reign, 126/5 B.C. 


Cleopatra Thea, daughter of Ptolemy VI Philometor of Egypt, reigned as queen in 
Syria for three decades, the sole element of continuity in a troubled period but also a 
symbol of the overwhelming and baneful influence of Egypt on the affairs of the 
Seleucid empire. In 151/0 she was married to Alexander Balas, whom her father 
placed on the Seleucid throne. She bore him a son and then returned to Egypt. In 146 
she was given again in marriage to Demetrius I, a new pretender who had won 
Ptolemy's favor away from Alexander Balas; Philometor died securing the throne 
for his new protege. Cleopatra bore two children to Demetrius, but had to endure 
civil war in which the opposing party, acting in the name of her son by Alexander 
Balas, drove the royal couple out of central Syria to the coast. When Demetrius II 
fell captive to the Parthians in 139, Cleopatra offered her hand to his younger 
brother, who ascended the throne as Antiochus VII. This union produced five more 
children. In 129 Antiochus VII was killed in battle against the Parthians, who took 
the eldest son of Antiochus and Cleopatra hostage into the bargain. Demetrius II was 
released from captivity more or less simultaneously. He returned to Syria and 
Cleopatra Thea; however it seems unlikely that their reunion was a happy one. 
Cleopatra soon involved Demetrius in a war with Egypt on behalf of her mother, 
also named Cleopatra, who had been expelled from Egypt by Ptolemy VIII, her 
brother and second husband. Ptolemy raised yet another pretender at Antioch, and the 
sovereignty of Cleopatra and Demetrius was again limited to the coastal cities and 
Cilicia. In the ensuing civil war Cleopatra denied sanctuary to Demetrius after a 
defeat on the battlefield, then procured his assassination. 


In 126/5 Cleopatra resolved to rule alone and in her own right, killing her oldest 
son by Demetrius, Seleucus V, to clear the way. Her uncle Ptolemy VIII, however, 
formed an alliance with another of her sons, Antiochus nicknamed Grypus; and 
Cleopatra was persuaded to associate him in her rule as Antiochus VIII, doubtless 
because she was unable to win sufficient support on her own for the reconquest of 
the kingdom. 


The coinage. The brief sole reign of Cleopatra Thea is attested by three 
tetradrachms of her headquarters, Ake-Ptolemais. Although they are dated according 
to the Seleucid era (in only one year, 187), their double cornucopiae reverse type is 
Ptolemaic in origin. The unique gold stater of Cleopatra Thea, also with the 
cornucopiae reverse, was struck earlier than her sole reign and from a mint other than 
Ake-Ptolemais (see lot 355 above). Cleopatra's portrait appears jugate on a special 
tetradrachm issue of Alexander Balas from Seleucia Pieria (see lot 354 above) and on 
the coinage of her joint reign with Antiochus VIII. 





Silver tetradrachm (16.65 gm). Ake-Ptolemais, 126/5. Bust of Cleopatra Thea right, 








wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, fillet border/[B]AZLIAZZHL/KAEOTMATPAE on 
right, @EAL/ EYETHPIAY on left, filleted double cornucopiae, 4 in inner right 
field, date IMP (year 187 S.E.) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 803, this coin. Cf. 
Newell, LSM, p. 10, 7 and Seyrig, Trésors HU, 30.242 (tetradrachms with different 
monograms). Of the highest rarity. One of three known. Historically important. 

A few surface scratches but with a bold attractive portrait. Extremely fine. 


Cleopatra Thea ruled alone in Ake-Ptolemais in the year 126/5 for a few months 
before she found it expedient to associate her son Antiochus in her rule. Her 
corkscrew ringlets are familiar from the iconography of Isis under the Ptolemies 














and may possibly be intended to suggest an assimilation with the great Egyptian 
mother goddess. The filleted double cornucopiae is a familiar Ptolemaic type, 
invented for the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus in the third century and still current 
on the K octodrachms or mnaieia. It symbolized, in a general sense, the supposed 
connection between ruler worship and the prosperity of the kingdom. It thus 
relates directly to Cleopatra's epithet Thea Eueterias, "goddess of the good 
season or good harvest." The type also appears without the epithet on the unique 
gold stater (see lot 355 above), which apparently was struck considerably earlier. 


The only other known examples of this great rarity are in the British Museum and 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Seyrig collection). 











REGENCY OF CLEOPATRA THEA FOR ANTIOCHUS VIII 


125-121/0 B.C. 


Antiochus, the second son of Demetrius II and Cleopatra Thea, was sent to Athens 
for his education at the time of his father's return from Parthia. In 125 he became the 
latest protege of Ptolemy VIII, who married him to the Ptolemaic princess 
Cleopatra Tryphaena. The ambitious Cleopatra Thea, evidently unable to maintain 
herself as sole monarch, now associated her son in her rule as Antiochus VIII; their 
coinage, however, makes it clear that she was very much the senior partner. 
Cleopatra's chief preoccupation was to recover inland Syria and Cilicia from 
Alexander Zabinas, which was accomplished with Ptolemaic support by 123/2. 
Antiochus VIII was reputedly a mere pleasure seeker, but after this victory the 
queen came to fear that he might challenge her domination. One day when he returned 
from hunting, she offered him a cup of poisoned wine. He, suspicious, made her drink 
it instead. Thus began the sole reign of Antiochus VIII. 


The coinage. At the beginning of their joint reign Cleopatra Thea and Antiochus 
VIII held only the coastal cities of Phoenicia and Palestine. Their principal mint was 
at their administrative headquarters in Ake-Ptolemais. It produced Attic and 
Phoenician tetradrachms as well as royal and civic bronze, all of them dated. Sidon 
too struck dated tetradrachms, both Attic and Phoenician, while Ascalon minted 
tetradrachms and didrachms of Phoenician weight. After the defeat of Alexander 
Zabinas the royal pair took possession of Antioch, whose mint issued tetradrachms 
on a limited basis, with a much larger output of bronze. In the same period 
Damascus coined dated tetradrachms. All the royal tetradrachms employed the Zeus 
Nicephorus reverse, by now a standard Seleucid type no longer expressing descent 
from Antiochus IV. But Egyptian sympathies continued to influence the minors in 
the region of historical Ptolemaic domination. Several royal issues of Ake-Ptolemais 
bear an Isis headdress (including CSE 703, not from Byblus according to oral 
communcation from Houghton). Together with the cornucopiae on the civic bronzes 
of Ake-Ptolemais, these types may allude specifically to the ruler cult established 
for Cleopatra Thea. 
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0. Silver tetradrachm (13.41 gm). Ascalon, 122/1. Jugate busts right of Cleopatra Thea, 





wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, and Antiochus VIII, diademed: dotted 
border/BAZIAIZZHE/ KAEOMATPAYS around on right, BAEIAEQE/ANTIOXOY around 
on left, eagle standing left on thunderbolt, palm over far shoulder, AZ above dove 
left in left field, date AGP (year 191 S.E.) in right field, M over A between eagle's 
legs, dotted border. Houghton, CSE 821, this coin. Brett, "The mint of Ascalon 
under the Seleucids," MN 4 (1950), p. 50, 14. Cf. Spaer, "Ascalon: From royal mint 
to autonomy” in Studies Mildenberg, p. 232, 3. Rare. Porous surface, otherwise, 

about extremely fine. 








On the coinage of the joint reign of Cleopatra Thea and Antiochus VIII, Cleopatra 








enjoys the position of precedence in the jugate portrait and in the legend. It is 
notable that the queen restored a traditional Seleucid reverse type when she 
associated her son in her royal honors, after having employed a Ptolemaic type 
for her brief sole reign (see preceding lot). The change of type was perhaps 
intended to assuage the resentment of factions loyal to the Seleucid house. 


1. Silver tetradrachm (16.57 gm). Antioch, 123/2-122/1. Jugate busts right of 








Cleopatra Thea, wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, and Antiochus VIII, diademed; 
dotted border/ [BJAZIAIZZHE/KAEOMATPAY® on right, KAI/BAZ-IAEQ2/[A]NTIOXOY 
on left, Zeus enthroned left on high-backed chair, holding Nike in extended right 
hand and lotus sceptre in left, IE in outer left field, A under throne. Houghton, CSE 
316, this coin. Newell, SMA 360. Rare. Extremely fine. 


Cleopatra Thea and Antiochus VIII did not win possession of Antioch until 123/2, 
and their coinage from the Antioch mint seems to have ceased in the following 
year, whence its considerable rarity. For some reason the epithet Thea, used on 
the Attic coinages of certain other mints, was not employed at Antioch. 





2. Silver tetradrachm (16.30 gm). Damascus, 121/0. Jugate busts right of Cleopatra 











Thea, wearing diadem, stephane, and veil, and Antiochus VIII, diademed, fillet 
border/[BJAZIAIZZH[Z]/KAEONATPA[Z]/OEAX on right, KAI/BAZ—-IAEQE/ANT-IOX 
OY on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding Nike and sceptre,AP in outer left field, 
AN under throne, date BIP (year 192 S.E.) in exergue. Houghton, CSE 849, this coin. 
Newell, LSM 88. Very scarce. Good very fine. 


Cleopatra Thea and Antiochus VIII held Damascus from c. 122 to 121/0. No 
coinage is known for their first fractional year there, and the startup seems to 
have been slow for the Seleucid year 191 as well. Newell (LSM, p. 61) 
hypothesizes that a magistrate may have been dispatched from Ake-Ptolemais to 














reorganize the mint at Damascus. 


ANTIOCHUS VIII GRYPUS, sole reign, 121/0-98/96 B.C. 


After disposing of his mother, Antiochus VIII reigned peacefully for some six 
years, allowing his kingdom a period of recuperation. He maintained good relations 
with the Romans and refrained from resisting Parthian encroachments, perhaps 
because his primary interest lay in lavish entertainments. He seems to have 
anticipated an attack by his half-brother Antiochus, resident at Cyzicus, whom he 
tried to put out the way with poison. 


Antiochus Cyzicenus invaded Grypus' realm in 114/3. Their fratricidal war lasted as 
long as they lived, and indeed was bequeathed to the next generation. Cyzicenus 
initially seized Cilicia, Antioch, and most of Coele Syria, but apparently lacked the 
resources to garrison all his conquests. The two brothers repeatedly swapped control 
of Antioch in the years 113/2-108/7, killing one another's wives in the bloody 
process. In 111 Antiochus Grypus was so discomfited that he fled to Aspendus to 
organize his counteroffensive under Roman protection. But he recovered Ascalon in 
112/1, Damascus in 109, and Antioch, for the last time, in 108/7 or perhaps slightly 
later, while Cyzicenus held on in the south. By this time both sides were close to 
exhaustion. 


After 104 the aggressions of the Hasmoneans Aristobulus and his successor 
Alexander Jannaeus constituted a new threat. The divided Ptolemaic house became 
involved in these coastal wars, and Antiochus VIII was brought in on the Jewish 
side through Cleopatra III of Egypt, who gave him reinforcements and a new wife, 
Cleopatra Selene. The Palestinian cities soon got away either through conquest or 
through strategic grants of autonomy. In addition there was some loss of authority 
in Cilicia, as a Roman governor was active there by 102 to prosecute the war against 
the pirates. 


Antiochus VIII died at the hand of his war minister Heraclion, who seized the 
throne for himself. This event is traditionally placed in 96, but is now believed to 
have occurred as early as 98 (Houghton, "The royal Seleucid mint at Seleucia on the 
Calycadnus" in Studies in Honor of Colin Kraay and Otto Morkholm, forthcoming). 
Antiochus IX soon occupied Antioch and Tarsus, though Heraclion may have 
established a small principality around Bambyce, Beroea, and Heraclea. Antiochus 
VIII left five sons to continue the civil war, to the detriment of the kingdom. 


The coinage. The principal mints of Antiochus VIII were Antioch and Tarsus. The 
capital produced a broad range of silver coinage, the tetradrachms mostly bearing the 
type of a standing Zeus Uranius or a seated Zeus Nicephorus; dated bronzes 
correspond to the silver issues. Newell assumed that the Zeus Nicephorus type 
replaced the Zeus Uranius type in 108, but the change may not have occurred until c. 
105 (Seyrig, Trésors Il, p. 102), or the two types may have been employed 
concurrently for several years (Troxell and Waggoner, MN 23, p. 40f). At Tarsus 
the output was of tetradrachms and drachms with the local Sandan types. Other 
Cilician cities minted scantily, probably in the earlier part of the reign: Mallus, its 
tetradrachms with Athena Magarsia (2 known); Seleucia ad Calycadnum, 
tetradrachms with Athena Nicephorus. The Phoenician practice of dating makes it 
easier to trace the various changes in fortune of the two brothers, although the use of 
the Zeus Uranius type on the Attic tetradrachms indicates that both Sidon and Ake- 
Ptolemais were controlled by Grypus only before Cyzicenus' invasion. Ake- 
Ptolemais in addition issued Phoenician silver, as did Ascalon as well, where a 





second reign of Antiochus VIII is attested. These coins of Grypus at Ascalon are the 
last Seleucid coins of Phoenician weight minted anywhere. On the dated silver of 
Damascus the change from Zeus Uranius to Zeus Nicephorus parallels that at 
Antioch and roughly defines the king's two reigns there. 


. Silver tetradrachm (16.74 gm). Perhaps Antioch. Diademed head of young Antiochus 


VUI right, fillet border/BALIAEQE/ANTIOXOY on right, ENI®ANOY®E on left, 
Tyche, wearing polos, standing left, holding rudder in right hand and filleted 
cornucopiae in left, © in outer left field, N on shield in inner right field. Houghton, 
CSE 691, this coin; cf. 689 and 690, same dies. Extremely rare. One of four known. 

A charming young portrait and exceptional reverse type. About extremely fine. 


The Tyche reverse suggests an attribution to Tripolis (see lot 392 below), but 
comparison with the Tripolis issue of Antiochus IX reveals important differences: 
for example, the later issue has a date in the exergue and a laurel wreath border. 
The control = in the outer left field of the Grypus tetradrachms and the A in the 
inner right field of his drachm CSE 692 link with monograms which appear at 
Antioch under Alexander Zabinas. The Tyche type also appears at Antioch. In 
view of the very youthful character of the portrait and the monogram linkages 
with the Antioch coinage of Alexander II, Houghton has suggested that this is an 
Antiochene issue of Alexander Zabinas for the young Antiochus VIII (Survey, p. 
180). The portrait is probably the most sensitive and appealing of all the Seleucid 
child portraits, and the broad flan and careful striking also point to a special 
issue, whose historical and numismatic context will be discussed in a forthcoming 
article by Houghton and Le Rider. 


Of the other three known examples of this interesting and important tetradrachm, 
one is in the Bibliotheque Nationale and a second (CSE 690) is in the collection 
of the American Numismatic Society. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.33 gm). Tarsus. Diademed head of Antiochus VIII right, 
fillet border/ [BJAZTIAEQL/[A]NTIOXOY on right, EMI@ANOYY on left, garlanded 
altar with pyradmidal (baetyl-shaped?) baldachin under which Sandan stands right on 
back of horned and winged lion right, KA above ME in outer left field. Houghton, 
CSE 490. this coin. Cf. CSE 489 (tetradrachm with different monograms from same 
obverse die). Rare. A portrait of superior style. Bold very fine. 


Ex Niggeler sale | (Leu-MMAG, 3 December 1965), lot 475. Antiochus VIII held 
Tarsus at the same times he held Antioch, except that Antiochus IX retained 
control of the Cilician city during Grypus’ second reign at Antioch. The possible 
dates for his Tarsian coinage are thus 121/0-114/3, 111-110/9, or 109/8-98/6. 
This remarkable tetradrachm should be considered in conjunction with equally 
remarkable Tarsian tetradrachms of Antiochus 1X (CSE 493-495; see lot 390 
below). Both coinages offer subtly modelled psychological studies of their 
respective kings, whose refinement is without parallel in late Seleucid portraiture 
and indeed has few equals in the entire Seleucid series. Both portraits must be 
the work of a single engraver, an artist of major importance who for the present 
cannot be traced beyond these two Tarsian dies. The coins should thus be dated 
close together, within the period when Tarsus was changing hands frequently, c. 
114/3-109/8. On the Sandan reverse, see lot 373 above. 
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_ Silver drachm (4.15 gm). Tarsus. Diademed head of Antiochus VIII right, [fillet 


border]/ [BAJEIAEQ/[A]NTIOXOY on right, [EJ TI@ANOY® on left, Sandan standing 
right on horned and winged lion right, above M€ in outer left field. Houghton, 
CSE 491, this coin. Cf. BMC, p. 89, 21 (tetradrachm with same monograms). 

Very fine plus. 


Ex MMAG 41 (1970), lot 299. The Tarsian drachm reverse type is a simplified 
version of the Sandan tetradrachm reverse. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.51 gm). Sidon, 117/6. Diademed head of Antiochus VIII 
right, fillet border/BAZIAEQE/ANTIOXOY on right, EMMI-PANOYE on left, Zeus 
Uranius standing left, holding star in extended right hand and sceptre in left, LIAQ 
above IEI above AX above AX in outer left field, date ¢9P (year 196 S.E.) in 
exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 723, this coin. Rouvier, "Numis- 
matique des villes de la Phénicie: Sidon," JIAN 5 (1902), p. 131, 1274. Superb. 


Antiochus VIII minted at Sidon down to 115/4, although coinage did not begin in 
the name of Antiochus IX until 113/2. The reverse type, the standard type for 
most of Grypus’ royal tetradrachms, represents a celestial divinity worshipped 
throughout Syria and believed to govern the revolutions of the heavenly spheres 
and the movements of the stars and planets. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.62 gm). Ake-Ptolemais, c. 120-118/7. Diademed head of 
Antiochus VIII right, fillet border/BAZIAEQY/ANTIOXOY on right, EMI-®ANOYE 
on left, Zeus Uranius standing left, holding star in extended right hand and sceptre 
in left, M in outer left field, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 812, this coin. 
Newell, LSM, p. 25, 28. Extremely fine. 


Antiochus Grypus held Ake-Ptolemais from 121/0 until 114/3 but never 
recovered it from Cyzicenus, who ultimately lost the city to the Hasmoneans of 
Judaea. Under these last two Seleucids the Ake-Ptolemais mint dated its 
Phoenician silver, but the associated Attic tetradrachms, like this piece, ceased 
to bear dates. Newell divided the Attic coinage into earlier and later groups 
based on a change from a nude to a draped figure of Zeus Uranius; a parallel 
change occurs at Antioch and Damascus, and the dated coins of the latter mint fix 
the transition at 118/7. 



































. Silver tetradrachm (13.76 gm). Ascalon, 107/6. Diademed and draped bust of 
Antiochus VIII right, [dotted border]/BA[ZIAEJQZ-ANTIOXOY around, eagle 
standing left on thunderbolt, palm over far shoulder, AZ/IEP/ALY above dove left 
above aphlaston in left field, date AcE (year 204 S.E.) in right field, HL between 
eagle's legs, [dotted border]. Spaer, "Ascalon: From royal mint to autonomy” in 
Studies Mildenberg, p. 234, 31, this coin. Houghton, CSE 826, this coin. 

Rare. Very fine. 


The title Hiera kai asylos, “holy and inviolate," appears on coins minted at 
Ascalon from 112/1. The date corresponds to the beginning of a second reign of 
Antiochus VIII at that city, and the new title must be connected with the city's 
change of allegiance. Probably it was granted as a reward by Antiochus VIII, 
rather than as an unsuccessful inducement by Antiochus IX. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.34 gm). Damascus, 104/3. Diademed head of Antiochus VIII 
right, fillet border/BAZIAEQE/ANTIOXOY on right, EMI®ANOY®E on left, Zeus 
enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him and in left a 
sceptre, A above © above & in outer left field, A under throne, date OE (year 209 
S.E.) in exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 857, this coin. Newell, LSM 
114, same obverse die. Rare.Very fine plus. 


Antiochus Grypus held Damascus for the second time from 111/0 until c. 108/7. 
The obverse style of this tetradrachm is typically Damascene, but unusually 
handsome for this late period. The reverse type corresponds with that introduced 
during Grypus’ fourth reign at Antioch. It is a variant of the traditional Zeus 
Nicephorus type, from which it differs in that Nike faces the god and offers him 
the victor’s wreath. Used occasionally in earlier reigns (see lot 376 above), it 
became the standard royal type of the Seleucid coinage after this time. 
































ANTIOCHUS IX CYZICENUS, 114/3-95 B.C. 


Antiochus IX was a son of Antiochus VII and Cleopatra Thea, reared in Cyzicus, 
where he was sent for safety on the return of Demetrius Il from Parthia (hence the 
epithet Cyzicenus). In 114/3 he made a bid for the Seleucid kingdom. Initially he got 
control of Cilicia, north Syria, and the Phoenician coast. Unexpected help arrived as 
the result of Ptolemaic family squabbles, when Cleopatra IV fled to Syria bringing 
the army of Cyprus and offered herself as wife to Antiochus Cyzicenus. However 
Antiochus VIII Grypus, who enjoyed support from a different Ptolemaic faction, 
mounted a rather successful counteroffensive. Cyzicenus fled Antioch, leaving its 
defense in the hands of his wife while he withdrew to headquarters in the south. 
Antioch fell to Grypus, whose wife Tryphaena had her sister Cleopatra put to death. 
The two half brothers continued to battle for control of the capital, which seems to 
have changed hands six times within the space of a few years, in 108/7 reverting to 
Antiochus VIII for the duration of his reign. Cyzicenus lost the rest of northern 
Syria and Cilicia around the same time. The civil war continued throughout their 
lifetimes, but in general Antiochus IX was recognized in the south while Antiochus 
VIII held the north. 


At the death of Antiochus VIII, Cyzicenus occupied Antioch and the northern part 
of the kingdom. He also married his half brother's widow Cleopatra Selene. In less 
than a year he was overthrown at Antioch by Seleucus VI, a son of Antiochus VIII. 
The historical sources disagree as to whether he committed suicide or was put to 
death. 


The coinage. The regular reverse type of Antiochus IX was a standing Athena 
Nicephorus, adopted from his father Antiochus VII. In case anyone were to miss the 
point, the official cult name on his coins (as opposed to the epithet Cyzicenus, 
applied by historians) was Philopator, "devoted to his father." Antiochus IX 
produced his most substantial coinages at Antioch and Ake-Ptolemais. The latter 
was his headquarters in the south until the predations of Alexander Jannaeus c. 104, 
and it minted both undated Attic and dated Phoenician tetradrachms. At Antioch 
Antiochus IX may have issued tetradrachms and dated bronzes during each of his four 
occupations of the city, though the attribution to the second reign is questionable; 
drachms and fractions seem to belong primarily to the last reign, when he employed 
a Zeus Nicephorus reverse instead of Athena. His coinage from other mints is 
limited, apparently because his hold on them was weak. In Cilicia, as usual, local 
types tended to replace the royal types: Tarsus struck tetradachms and drachms with 
the Sandan reverse; Mopsus, tetradrachms with the standard Athena reverse (two 
known); Mallus, tetradrachms with the Athena Magarsia reverse, probably early in 
the reign (two known, Houghton, Essays Mildenberg, p.101); Seleucia ad 
Calycadnum, tetradrachms with the local version of Athena Nicephorus (one known, 
Coll. de Hirsch 1723). A single tetradrachm from Tripolis has survived, on the 
reverse the Tyche who appeared on the municipal coinage. Sidon and Ascalon 
supplemented the output of Ake-Ptolemais with dated Attic tetradrachms and dated 
Phoenician tetradrachms, respectively. Damascus produced three annual issues of 
dated Attic tetradrachms and perhaps also bronze. 





Silver tetradrachm (16.46 gm). Tarsus. Diademed head of lightly bearded Antiochus 
IX right, fillet border/[BA]JZIAEQ[E]/ANTIOXOY on right, DIAOMATOPOE on left, 
garlanded altar with pyramidal (baetyl-shaped?) baldachin under which Sandan stands 
right on back of horned and winged lion right, NE above Al in outer left field. 
Houghton, CSE 493, this coin. Cf. CSE 494-495 (tetradrachms with different 
monograms from same obverse die). Wonderful style. Very rare. Good very fine. 


Ex Hess-Leu 45 (1970), lot 353; Glendining sale, 7 March 1957, lot 347. 
Antiochus Cyzicenus held Tarsus three times, 114/3-111, 110/09-109/8, and 
98/c, 96-95. The portrait is a work of exceptional artistry, depicting a keen and 
thoughtful visage much in contrast to the vacant or fatuous images that normally 
adorn the coinage of this king. On the artist and related tetradrachms of 
Antiochus VIII, see lot 384 above. Cyzicenus’ invasion began from Cilicia, and it 
seems logical that the commissioning of an important artist should have occurred 
at the outset of the reign, not in the midst of a turbulent civil war. The likeliest 
date for this tetradrachm and the related pieces in CSE is thus 114/3-111.On the 
Sandan reverse type, see lot 375 above. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.54 gm). Sidon, 113/2. Diademed head of lightly bearded 
Antiochus IX right, fillet border/BALIAEQY/ANTIOXOY on right, PIAO-MATOPOZ 
on left, Athena standing left, holding Nike in extended right hand and spear in crook 
of left elbow, resting left hand on shield, ZIAQ above IEP above ALY above E in 
outer left field, date © (year 200 S.E.) in exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, 
CSE 725, this coin. Rouvier, "Numismatique des villes de la Phénicie: Sidon," JIAN 
(1902); p. 132; 1281. Superb. 


This tetradrachm belongs to the first coinage struck by Antiochus 1X at Sidon. 





























392. Silver tetradrachm (16.38 gm). Tripolis, 105/4. Diademed head of lightly bearded 





Antiochus IX right, fillet border/BALIAEQY/ANTIOXOY on right, PIAOTIATOPOS 

on left, Tyche, wearing polos, standing left, holding tiller in right hand and filleted 

cornucopiae in left, EE above ZV in outer left field, rose in inner right field, date HE 

(year 208 S.E.) in exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 693, this coin. Cf. 
Rois de Syrie 1464 and Coll. de Hirsch 1721 (same date). 

Very rare. Perhaps four or five known. Bold very fine. 

Ex NFA V (1978), lot 209; Jameson collection 2359; Egger XLI (Fenerly Bey 


collection, 1918), lot 748. The Tyche reverse is similar to that of the autonomous 
civic coinage of Tripolis, whence the attribution of Seleucid coins with this 











reverse type to a mint at Tripolis (Six, "L’ére de Tripolis," Annuaire de la Societé 
Frangaise de Numismatique /886, pp. 229-234). The mint produced a single issue 
for Antiochus IX in the year 105/4. 


393. Silver tetradrachm (16.41 gm). Antioch, 98/c. 96-95. Diademed head of beardless 





Antiochus IX right, fillet border/BALIAEQE/ANTIOXOY on right, PIAOMATOPOS 
on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him 
and in left a lotus sceptre, E above A above A in outer left field, H in inner left 
field, A under throne, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 352, this coin. Newell, 
SMA 415. Superb. 
Antiochus IX held Antioch for the fourth time after the murder of Antiochus VIII. 
The rather rare coins then issued are the only ones to portray Antiochus IX 
without a beard. The puffy features nevertheless seem to confirm the chronology: 
this is a portrait of a dissipated man, no longer young. 

















SELEUCUS VI EPIPHANES NICATOR, 98/c.96-94 B.C. 


Seleucus VI was the eldest son of Antiochus VIII and claimed the crown at the 
latter's death, assuming the honorific titles Epiphanes (from his father) and Nicator 
(from his grandfather Demetrius II). He built up his army in Cilicia, at Seleucia ad 
Calycadnum, then invaded Syria and made an end of his uncle Antiochus IX at 
Antioch (95). He thus gained possession of such territories as remained to the 
shrunken Seleucid kingdom. He is reported to have been violent and tyrannical, and it 
was not long before he was driven out of Antioch by Antiochus X, the son of 
Antiochus IX. Seleucus fled back to Cilicia and established himself in Mopsus. But 
his exactions provoked a popular uprising, in the course of which he perished. 


The coinage. The Seleucid realm had diminished considerably during the reigns of 
Antiochus VIII and IX, and Seleucus and the other members of his generation rarely 
held more than parts of this vestigial kingdom at any one time. Consequently the 
last Seleucids each employed few mints, of which none any longer issued Phoenician 
weight tetradrachms and only one, Damascus, still dated its coins. 


Seleucus VI had two major mints, Seleucia ad Calycadnum and Antioch. At the 
former he produced an abundant tetradrachm coinage with the local Athena Parthenos 
reverse, apparently in preparation for his war against Antiochus IX. The volume and 
number of issues at Seleucia are without parallel in late Seleucid coinage, which fact 
has suggested that his reign began some years earlier than had been supposed, perhaps 
as early as 98 (see Houghton, "The royal Seleucid mint at Seleucia on the 
Calycadnus" in Studies in Honor of Colin Kraay and Otto Morkholm, forthcoming). 
A few tetradrachms survive from Tarsus, probably struck after the fall of Antiochus 
IX. It is assumed that Antiochus IX held the central Cilician plain while Seleucus 
was preparing his assault, explaining the latter's extensive use of a minor mint. 
After 95, at Antioch, Seleucus VI issued tetradrachms with the Zeus Nicephorus 
reverse and also drachms, fractions, and bronzes. A unique tetradrachm of Seleucus 
with a standing Artemis reverse (at the ANS) was probably struck at an uncertain 
north Syrian mint. 


. Silver tetradrachm (15.85 gm). Antioch, 95-94. Diademed head of Seleucus VI right, 


7 


fillet border/BALIAEQS/ZEAEYKOY on right, ETIDANOYZ/NIKATOPOY on left, 
Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him and in 
left a sceptre, A above N above A in outer left field, AX under throne, laurel wreath 
border. Houghton, CSE 361, this coin. Newell, SMA 421. Extremely fine. 


During the short reign of Seleucus VI at Antioch (95-94), the mint produced two 
series of coins, one marked with the monogram N- and another, later but die 
linked to the first, marked with the monogram K. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.23 gm). Antioch, c. 94. Diademed head of bearded Seleucus 
VI right, fillet border/BALIAEQE/LEAEYKOY on right, EMI@ANOYLY/NIKATOPO[] 
on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him 
and in left a sceptre, K above A in outer left field, TP under throne, laurel wreath 
border. Houghton, CSE 374, this coin. 
Scarce with bearded portrait and iconographically interesting. Extremely fine. 
The scarce bearded portraits of Seleucus VI from Antioch, found on drachms and 
hemidrachms as well as tetradrachms, belong to the end of his coinage there, to 
the series marked _ The stages of beard growth seem to have been closely 
reported at Antioch in the late Seleucid period, presumably as a sign of 
approaching maturity (see also lots 396, 398, and 399 below). Seleucus was never 
depicted bearded at any other mint. 




















396. 


ANTIOCHUS X EUSEBES PHILOPATOR, 94-92 B.C. 


Antiochus X, the son of Antiochus IX, declared himself king at Aradus on his 
father's death. He then drove his cousin Seleucus VI out of Antioch. When the latter 
perished in Cilicia, Antiochus found himself under attack by two more sons of 
Antiochus VIII, Antiochus XI and Philip I. They captured Antioch briefly c. 93 but 
were ultimately defeated, Antiochus XI dying in the battle. Philip was now joined 
by another son of Antiochus VIII, Demetrius, in the struggle with Antiochus Eu- 
sebes for the control of Syria. The ancient historians give completely contradictory 
accounts of the end of Antiochus X; the version of Josephus, probably the most 
reliable, reports that he went to the aid of a certain Laodice (perhaps queen of 
Samosata) and was killed in battle against the Parthians. 


During his brief reign Antiochus X entered into a dynastic marriage with Cleopatra 
Selene, widow both of Antiochus VIII and of his own father Antiochus IX. Their 
union produced one child, the future Antiochus XIII. 


The coinage. Antiochus X struck coins only at Antioch, including Zeus Nicephorus 
tetradrachms, drachms, fractions, and bronzes. 


Silver tetradrachm (16.23 gm). Antioch, c. 92. Diademed head of Antiochus X right 
with sideburns, fillet border/[B]AZIAEQY/ANTIOXOY on right, EYZEBOY/[®]IAO 
MATOP[OY] on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who 
crowns him and in left a sceptre, = above [A] in outer left field, ZA under throne, 
laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 382, this coin. Extremely fine. 


Antiochus X ruled only at Antioch, from 94 to 92 with a brief interruption by 
Antiochus XI in 93. The Antiochene coinage of Antiochus X, like that of Seleucus 
VI, was issued in two series, marked by the monograms ®\ and respectively. 
The iconography of Antiochus X derives from that of his father, particularly in the 
relatively restrained treatment of the hair, with locks combed smoothly over the 
forehead and only one lock at the back of the neck (cf. lot 393 above). This 
tetradrachm depicts the king with long sideburns, as if maturing to manhood, and 
can thus be speculatively identified as belonging to his final issue at Antioch. 




















DEMETRIUS HI EUCAERUS, 96/5-88/7 B.C. 


Demetrius III, though only the fourth son of Antiochus VIII, was called from 
Cnidus by Ptolemy Lathyrus of Cyprus in 96/5 and installed at Damascus as king of 
Coele Syria. This made him a third party to the dismemberment of the Seleucid king- 
dom, already disputed by his uncle Antiochus IX and his eldest brother Seleucus VI. 


In 92 Demetrius made common cause with his older brother Philip and drove their 
cousin Antiochus X, the heir of Antiochus IX, out of Syria. Demetrius seems to have 
been the chief beneficiary of this alliance, as he emerged as king in Antioch. In 89 
Demetrius served the interests of Ptolemy Lathyrus by supporting a Jewish revolt 
against Alexander Jannaeus, but without lasting result. Developments in north 
Syria, seemingly a challenge by Philip, required him to divert his attention from 
Judaea, and in 88/7 he besieged Philip at Beroea (modern Aleppo). Philip's ally 
Straton, the ruler of Beroea, called upon other native princes, the Arab chieftain 
Aziz and the Parthian governor of Mesopotamia (?) Mithradates Sinaces. The latter 
encircled Demetrius’ camp, cut off his water, and consigned him to captivity at the 
Parthian court, where Demetrius eventually expired of natural causes. 


The coinage. At his capital Damascus, throughout his reign, Demetrius III coined 
dated Attic tetradrachms with the locally important cult figure of Atargatis on the 
reverse. At Antioch, from 92 to 89, he issued tetradrachms with the Zeus 
Nicephorus type that had become standard at that mint since the fourth reign of 
Antiochus VIII. Both of these mints also produced bronze coinage, as did Seleucia 
Pieria and perhaps also Tripolis (Bellinger, Dura, p. 114, 110). 


Silver tetradrachm (15.53 gm). Damascus, 91/0. Diademed head of bearded Demetrius 
If right, [fillet border]/BAZTIAEQZ/AHMHTPIOY/OEOY on right, PIAOMATOPOY/ 
LQTHPOY on left, Atargatis standing facing, holding flower in left hand, barley 
stalk behind each shoulder, N above A in outer left field, date BEK (year 222 S.E.) 
and 4 in exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 861, this coin. Newell, 
LSM 126; cf. also LSM 128 (same obverse die). 
Very rare. An especially fine example of this coin. Very fine plus. 
Demetrius III held Damascus from 96/5 until 88/7, having secured this city for 
himself with the support of Ptolemy Lathyrus of Cyprus. Demetrius revived the 
Damascene coinage, not issued since 104/3, retaining the practice of dating the 
coins which had fallen into disuse at other mints. Instead of employing a Seleucid 
royal type, his coinage depicted the great Syrian goddess Atargatis. Like many 
Anatolian and north Syrian fertility goddesses, she is represented mummiform. 
She is covered with leaves or petals, as befits a vegetation deity, and on her 
chest, as Newell suspected (LSM, p. 85), is a facing head, perhaps an 
anthropomorphic solar symbol. 


- Silver tetradrachm (15.92 gm). Antioch. Diademed head of beardless Demetrius II] 
right, fillet border/BALIAEQS/AHMHTPIOY on right, PIAOMHTOPOY/EY EPLETOY 
on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him 
and in left a sceptre, 7? above A in outer left field, AN under throne, laurel wreath 
border. Houghton, CSE 390, this coin. Newell, SMA 434. 
Extremely rare. About extremely fine. 
Demetrius III ruled at Antioch from c. 92 to 89 but issued very little coinage 
there, most of his coinage being of the Damascus mint. The exceptional beardless 
portrait would seem to place this tetradrachm early in the period. 


























509: 


ANTIOCHUS XI EPIPHANES PHILADELPHUS, c. 94-93 B.C. 


Antiochus XI and his twin brother Philip were sons of Antiochus VIII. On the 
death of their elder brother Seleucus VI they joined forces to take up the struggle 
against Antiochus X, their common epithet Philadelphus, "devoted to his brother,” 
proclaiming their mutual trust. Their first act was to sack Mopsus to avenge 
Seleucus. The numismatic evidence suggests that Antiochus XI had precedence and 
that he held Antioch for some months in 93, while Philip probably maintained 
himself at some base in northern Syria. Subsequently the twins (or perhaps only 
Antiochus XI) were defeated by Antiochus X outside the capital, and Antiochus XI 
was drowned trying to swim to freedom across the Orontes. 


The coinage. All coins of Antiochus XI are rare. He struck tetradrachms at Antioch 
with the Zeus Nicephorus reverse. Three obverse dies are known, indicating a longer 
occupation of the city than allowed by Newell (see Houghton, CSE, p. 24); but this 
was still an occupation of short duration, given the fact that only five Antiochene 
coins survive. In addition the twins issued joint tetradrachms from an uncertain 
north Syrian mint. 


Silver tetradrachm (15.80 gm). Antioch, 93. Diademed head of Antiochus XI right, 
fillet border/[B]ALZIAEQ[Z]/ANTIOXOY on right, ETMI®ANOY/[®]I[AAAEA®OY on 
left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him and 
in left a sceptre, ® above A in outer left field, AN under throne, laurel wreath 
border. Houghton, CSE 387, this coin. Newell, SMA 433, same obverse die. 

Of great rarity. About extremely fine. 


Antiochus XI occupied Antioch for a short time in 93. At least three obverse dies 
of Antiochus XI are now known, one of which depicts him with long sideburns 
(CSE 389). As Houghton observes (CSE, p. 24), this seems to argue that Antiochus 
XI held Antioch for more than the few weeks allowed by Newell. The tousled hair 
of the portrait, with locks twisting every which direction, regularly overlapping 
the diadem in several spots, arranged in parallel stacks over the forehead, and 
with two locks at the nape of the neck, repeats the iconography of Antiochus VIII 
(see CSE 346-348). The same features are found on the Antiochene portraits of 
other sons of Antiochus VIII (see lots 394, 395, and 400), whereas the hair of 
Antiochus X seems to reproduce the more restrained coiffure of his father 
Antiochus IX (see CSE 352-354 and lot 396 above). 

















PHILIP I PHILADELPHUS, c. 94-83 B.C. 


Philip I was a son of Antiochus VIII and the twin brother of the more dominant 
Antiochus XI, with whom he initially collaborated in his war against the son of 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. The twins apparently expelled Antiochus X from Antioch for 
a short while in 93, but it was Antiochus XI who ruled briefly in the capital. 
Antiochus X returned to defeat them in a battle that cost Antiochus XI his life. 
Philip escaped to Cilicia, where he organized a fresh assault on Antiochus X in 
tandem with another of his brothers, Demetrius III, who had meanwhile become king 
in Damascus. Their effort was successful; but this time it was Demetrius who 
emerged the dominant member of the partnership, inasmuch as he held both Damascus 
and Antioch. As often in this troubled period, the exact sequence of events is 
obscure. Philip must eventually have made a bid for power and may have got 
possession of Antioch as early as 89. In 88/7 Demetrius declared war on him. Philip, 
having taken shelter with his ally Straton at Beroea, was besieged there by 
Demetrius. He was rescued by a Parthian army under the command of Mithradates 
Sinaces, who captured Demetrius and sent him away to Parthia. The Antiochenes in 
Demeterius' army were repatriated without ransom, a circumstance that enabled 
Philip to enter Antioch as a hero. Thus around 88 Philip was briefly the uncontested 
sovereign of northern Syria. But he faced further warfare with Antiochus XII, the 
youngest of the sons of Antiochus VIII, who had inherited Damascus and Coele Syria 
on the disappearance of Demetrius III. On Philip's death in 84/3 the inhabitants of 
Antioch, heartily sick of civil wars, appealed to Tigranes II of Armenia to relieve 
them of their Seleucid oppressors and to rule them himself. Tigranes acceded. Philip 
left one minor son, the future Philip II. 


The coinage. Early in his career Philip issued a joint tetradrachm coinage with his 
twin brother Antiochus XI from an uncertain northern mint. During his tenure at 
Antioch (89-83) the mint produced tetradrachms of the Zeus Nicephorus type in 
silver and similar bronzes of tetradrachm size, but no bronze minors; and his name 
and portrait were used posthumously by the first governors of the Roman province 
of Syria. Philip also struck tetradrachms from at least three other mints, probably in 
northern Syria or Cilicia (personal communication from Houghton). 


. Silver tetradrachm (14.86 gm). Antioch, latter part of reign. Diademed head of 
Philip I right, fillet border/[BJAZIAE[QZ]/MIAINMOY on right, EMI®ANOYL/MIAA 
AEA®O[Y] on left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who 
crowns him and in left a sceptre, N in inner left field, AX under throne, laurel 
wreath border. Houghton, CSE 394, this coin. Good extremely fine. 


Philip held Antioch from 89 to 84/3. The disappearance of monograms and the 
Antiochene mintmark from the outer left field are characteristic of the latest 
phase of Philip's coinage (SMA, p. 123). 

















401. 


ANTIOCHUS XII DIONYSUS, 87/6-c. 84 B.C. 


Antiochus XII, the youngest son of Antiochus VIII, came to power at Damascus in 
87/6 after the capture of the previous king of Coele Syria, his elder brother 
Demetrius III. Probably he too had Ptolemaic support; he never attempted to 
conquer the traditional Seleucid heartland in northern Syria but concentrated on the 
threat posed by the Nabataean Arabs. During one of his campaigns against the 
Nabataeans, his brother Philip I briefly seized Damascus with the connivance of the 
disloyal governor Milesius; but Milesius experienced a change of heart and closed 
the gates against Philip while he was outside the city walls attending horseraces at 
the hippodrome. Antiochus XII was thus able to continue his wars with the 
Nabataeans, who were supported by the Jewish king Alexander Jannaeus. Antiochus 
XII was slain in battle in 84, and most of his army perished in the desert. Rather 
than submit to the predatory Ituraeans of Chalcis, the citizens of Damascus invited 
the Nabataean king Aretas III to be their sovereign. 


The coinage. All known coinage of Antiochus XII is of Damascus. The four extant 
dated tetradrachms depict the Syrian god Hadad on their reverse, following the 
theme established by Demetrius III. The bronzes of Antiochus XII are of three 
denominations and employ more orthodox Greek types, also after the pattern of 
Demetrius III. 


Silver tetradrachm (13.10 gm). Damascus, 85/4. Diademed head of lightly bearded 
Antiochus XII right, fillet border/BALIAEQZ/ANTIOXOY/ENI®ANOY®E on right, 
®IAOMATOPOY/ KAAAINIKOY on left, Hadad, feet flanked by bull foreparts, 
standing facing on two-tiered base, holding barley stalk, [MP above AV in outer left 
field, date HK (year 228 S.E.) in exergue, laurel wreath border. Houghton, CSE 
864, this coin. Cf. Newell, LSM 132-134 (dated 226 and 227 S.E.). 

Of the highest rarity: one of four known. Very fine. 


Antiochus XII held Damascus from 87/6 to c. 84, succeeding his elder brother 
Demetrius III when the latter was taken captive by the Parthians. Continuing the 
theme of local types inaugurated by Demetrius (see lot 397 above), Antiochus’ 
tetradrachms depict the cult statue of Hadad, the great god of Damascus. The 
rigid frontality and symmetry of the figure, with its legs pressed tightly together, 
derive from an ancient tradition that in the east proved impervious to hellenic 
artistic influences. The association of bulls and barley stalks with the cult figure 
demonstrates him to have been primarily a fertility god. 














ANTIOCHUS XIII ASIATICUS, 69/8-65/4 B.C. 


Antiochus XIII was the son of Antiochus X and Cleopatra Selene. He may have had a 
brief joint rule with his mother at Antioch in 92. He spent most of his childhood in 
Asia Minor, whence his epithet Asiaticus. His mother sought to claim the Seleucid 
throne for him after the death of Philip in 84/3, but the citizenry of Antioch instead 
offered the diadem to Tigranes of Armenia, the powerful son-in-law of Mithradates 
VI of Pontus. Cleopatra Selene nevertheless may have held parts of the old Seleucid 
kingdom, especially in the south. 


About 75 Cleopatra Selene sent Antiochus and his younger brother to Rome to seek 
support for their claim, not only to the Seleucid but to the Ptolemaic crown. The 
senate acknowledged the former in conformity with its implacable hostility to 
Mithradates and all his allies. Cleopatra Selene thus constituted an immediate threat 
to Tigranes, who in 69 captured her capital Ptolemais and subsequently put her to 
death. Shortly afterward, when the Roman general Lucullus expelled Tigranes II 
from Antioch, Antiochus presented himself and was acclaimed by the populace of 
Antioch, winning confirmation from Lucullus. Only two years later, however, when 
he was campaigning against the Arabs, Antioch revolted in his rear. Antiochus was 
able to suppress the revolt, but the leaders escaped to Cilicia and took up the cause 
of Philip Barypous, the son of Philip I Philadelphus. This pretender came to the 
throne as Philip II with the support of the Arab chieftain Aziz. Antiochus for his 
part had the support of another Arab leader, Sampsiceramus of Edessa. The two 
Arabs came to a secret agreement to dispose of the pretenders and divide the spoils 
between themselves. Sampsiceramus made Antiochus his captive, but subsequently 
released him in the hope of forestalling a Roman government at Antioch. Antiochus 
XIII reigned again at Antioch in 65/4. At this point Pompey replaced Lucullus as 
Roman commander of the east. Observing that Antiochus did not enjoy popular 
support, Pompey refused to reconfirm him in the purple and made Syria a Roman 
province. The dethroned king went into exile in Edessa, where he died soon 
afterward, probably murdered by Sampsiceramus. 


The coinage. A unique bronze at the American Numismatic Society depicting 
Antiochus XIII and Cleopatra Selene is the evidence for the hypothetical joint rule 
at Antioch in 92 (Bellinger, MN 5, pp. 53-55). Otherwise the coinage of Antiochus 
XIII is of the years 69/8-67/6 and consists entirely of Zeus Nicephorus tetradrachms 
of the Antioch mint. No more than a handful of these coins are known. 


». Silver tetradrachm (15.55 gm). Antioch, 69/68-67/6. Diademed head of Antiochus 
XIII right, fillet border/[B]ALIAEQ[Z]/ANTIOXOY on right, [BW] [AAAEA®[OY] on 
left, Zeus enthroned left, holding in extended right hand a Nike who crowns him and 
in left a sceptre, GA in inner left field, laurel wreath border (almost entirely off 
flan). Houghton, CSE 399, this coin. SMA 460. Very rare. Very fine. 


Antiochus XIII ruled at Antioch 69/8-67/6 and again 66/5-64, but the coinage 
belongs only to his first reign. The tetradrachms of Antiochus XIII can be 
distinguished from those of Antiochus XI by technical features that place them 
after the coins of Philip: small flans, low relief, and especially the absence of 
monograms from the outer left field. Iconographically, however, his portrait 
shares features that are characteristic of the portraiture of Antiochus VIII and his 
descendants—tousled hair, various locks overlapping the diadem, and two locks at 
the back of the neck—in opposition to the calmer portraiture of Antiochus IX and 
X, the grandfather and father of Antiochus XIII. 
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